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BY MRS. GEORGE CORNWALLIS WEST 


~\ © describe Social London of to-day 
it is necessary to realize the vast 
changes which have taken place 
in the appearance and topography 
of London itself, not merely in the 
last century, but in the last twen- 
ty years. These are as great as are the altered 
life and tastes of its inhabitants, and, in a mark- 
ed degree, of the social world. 

We are far from the London of a hundred 
years ago, with its quiet squares and quieter 
streets, full as they might be of lurking dangers. 
Belgrave Square was a snipe bog, Hyde Park a 
wilderness, Hampstead Heath, with its nigh 
impassable roads, was a day’s journey of possible 
adventures from highwaymen with pistol and 
mask, at whose polite, if peremptory, bidding 
you would have to stand and deliver. And not 
only on Hampstead Heath were these dangers 
encountered. We are told that “Sir Hamilton 
Seymour (1797) was in his father’s carriage 
when it was stopped by a highwayman in Upper 
Brook Street.” 

The fashionable squares of those days— 
Bloomsbury, Bedford, Russell, Golden, ete.—are 
now given up principally to commerce and the 
law. Leicester Square, where once stood Sunder- 
land House, the abode of Waller’s famous 
“ Sacharissa ” (the Countess of Sunderland), is 
full of shops, theatres, and public houses. 

The Birdeage Walk and the Mall, where the 
beaux and belles were wont to promenade, and 
even Hyde Park, are deserted by the fashionable 
crowd of to-day. Mayfair, Park Lane, and 
Carlton House Terrace still hold their own, 
and are considered the most aristocratic 
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quarters—but the area of fashionable 
locality is much larger than it was twenty- 
five years ago, and it is no longer thought a 
matter of social ostracism to live in Pimlico 
or Bayswater. Belgravia, notwithstanding its 
fine houses, is becoming a little out of date— 
early Victorian, a taste whith is decidedly 
not in the ascendant. 

In the last generation great strides were 
made towards the “ Parisianizing” of Lon- 
don. Broad streets and stone mansions, bril- 
liant theatres and restaurants, asphalt, wood 
pavement, and even the planting of trees, 
give it in places the banal appearance of any 
Continental town. But there is still a large 
area of “dear dirty London,” although its 
picturesqueness is fast disappearing. 

If some of the dangers of the past have 
disappeared, they have been replaced by 
others. The huge traffic, which has increased 
tenfold in the last few years, makes the 
thoroughfares nearly impassable, and the pe- 
destrian’s life a precarious one. On every 
side something seems to come at him, from 
the traction engine to the bicycle. The 
serunching and scraping of the motor omni- 
bus, the tootling of innumerable motor horns, 
and the bells of electric motors and bicycles 
help to make it a perfect pandemonium. In 
place of the old attractive iron-work or paint- 
ed signs, a network of telegraph and tele- 
phone wires blackens the sky. The arc-light, 
with its cold moonlight effect, replaces the 
swinging lantern or the warm, yellow gas- 
lamp, and the blinding acetylene motor lights 
take the place of the torches of the running 
footmen and linkmen. 

If material London has changed, so have 
the habits and tastes of the social world. The 
season proper, as formerly understood, began 
on the Ist of May and ended on the last day 
of July. The winter session, which usually 
assembles in February and sits for six weeks, 
brought to London the legislators and their 
families, but from October to February the 
town was a desert with the exception of a 
few people hurrying through or doing some 
Christmas shopping. As a winter resort, Lon- 
don is becoming most popular, not to say 
fashionable. Amusements of all kinds are 
provided, an opera season, promenade con- 
certs, skating-rinks, and exhibitions bring 
people up from the country. The restaurants 
are crowded, and when an autumn session is 
provided by a government and party greedy 
for work, it is not to be wondered at that 
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many prefer the winter in London to the 
bleakness of the country at that time of year. 
Reversing the old order of things, people are 
beginning to let their town houses for the 
summer, that they may enjoy the natural 


. beauty of the country in preference to the hot, 


dusty, and noisy pleasures of the town. The 
summer season is gradually becoming shorter, 
and being shorn of many of its glories. Two 
principal reasons can easily account for this: 
one is the material discomfort of London with 
its increasing traffic and noise, and the sec- 
ond is the growing love for open-air life 
and pastimes. Motors have made the country 
so accessible that it has opened the eyes of 
all sensible people to the folly of wasting 
weeks, if not obliged to, in a hot, evil-smell- 
ing, and noisy metropolis. Even during the 
few weeks when the Season with a big “S” 
is at its height, the fashionable world flies 
from it every Saturday to Monday. In- 
numerable are the week-end country - house 
parties, with golf, lawn-tennis, or the river 
to amuse and keep one out-of-doors. Mothers 
with broods of unmarried daughters find this 
kind of entertainment a better market to take 
them to than the heated atmosphere of the 
ball-room, which the desirable partis shun for 
the greater attractions of fresh air and ex- 
ercise. 

The lovely gardens which formerly were 
left by their owners to bloom unseen are now 
eagerly sought and revelled in. Consequent- 
ly, the craze for gardening is much on the 
increase. Every one aspires to be a Miss 
Jekyll or a Mrs. Boyd, and the merits of 
rival Japanese, rose, and friendship gardens 
form a favorite subject of discussion. 

Out of the ten or eleven weeks of the sea- 
son, fashionable society spends four at New- 
market, whose green lawns, good racing, and 
sans géne make it the most popular of all 
race-courses. With Ascot and Goodwood, six 
weeks of London is all that is left, for people 
prolong their yearly visits to the Riviera and 
Biarritz, or go farther afield, far later than 
they used to, thereby escaping the rigors of 
an early English spring. 

Hyde Park, with its wonderfully laid-out 
flower-beds and shrubs, its smooth turf, shady 
trees, and picturesque vistas, is no longer the 
fashion. True, the seats and paths are crowd- 
ed, and carriages (such carriages!) six abreast 
crawl up and down from Hyde Park Corner 
to the Marble Arch or Knightsbridge Bar- 
racks, but the crowd is a solid phalanx of 
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country cousins and foreigners in which a 
well-known face but shows up the nonentities. 
Sometimes the Queen drives through, her 
well-appointed carriage and smart horses con- 
trasting with the shabby landaus and hired 
victorias, whose occupants are patiently wait- 
ing for a glimpse of her beautiful face. Or 
it may be the Duchess of Portland, Lady 
Londonderry, or the Duchess of Buccleuch, 
who are among the few who still drive in 
their barouches, their white bewigged coach- 
men and powdered footmen resplendent in 
silk stockings and gorgeous liveries. Van- 
ished, however, are the splendid horses and 
carriages of the seventies and eighties. No 
one cares to drive in Hyde Park, and as the 
popular motor is excluded between the hours 
of four and seven the numbers are still more 
limited. 

The Row—the immortal Row! the wonder 
and admiration of foreigners, whose Prater, 
Pincio, Unter den Linden, or Allée des Aca- 
cias was but a faint copy—is a thing of the 
past, and what is left is utterly demoralized. 
There the finest horsemen and horsewomen in 
the world were wont to congregate, mounted 
on thoroughbred hacks, the women in braided 
tight-fitting habits—tall hats for both sexes 
being a necessity—the men in frock coats, 
pearl-gray trousers, and varnished boots; a 
motley but brilliant crowd, which included 
every one of note from the duchess of an- 
cient lineage to the professional beauty; from 
the politician, who in those days could find 
an hour to amuse himself, to the hard-riding 
Leicestershire squire. All were there, even 
the galloping “snob” in hot pursuit of the 
heir apparent. The paths on either side were 
crowded from twelve to two with the whole of 
London society, eager for the daily sight. 
But now all elegance is proscribed. If you 
ride at all, you must join the “Liver Bri- 
gade,” which goes out for hygienic purposes 
between eight and ten, the men in breeches 
and brown boots, flannel shirts, caps, or any 
head- gear they may consider comfortable, 
the women in covert coats, Panama, sailor, 
or any other hat they may think becoming, 
rushing up and down at full gallop on hog- 
maned polo ponies, cobs, or weedy thorough- 
breds regardless of appearance. The possi- 
bility of women riding astride in jack-boots, 
divided skirts, and sombreros without being 
mobbed or taken up by the police shows to 
what the far-famed Row has fallen. 

If this change of appearance meant aiming 
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at simplicity and utility, it might be praised. 
But it is not so; women of all classes dress 
far more expensively than formerly. In 
fact, Englishwomen’s progress in matters of 
dress is phenomenal. Taste or the semblance 
of it, like other things, can be acquired, and 
though they can never aspire to compete with 
the French daintiness and knowledge of how 
to put their clothes on, they have the advan- 
tage of possessing beauty and slim figures, 
which are good substitutes. 

There is no doubt that luxury is greatly on 
the increase, although it may take other 
forms; the mode of living is becoming more 
extravagant every day. The young couple 
who were thought to be well provided for with 
£2000 a year barely subsist now on £4000 
or £5000. Every one lives well, a bad dinner 
is a surprise. Houses are far better and more 
artistically furnished, and every one enter- 
tains more or less. 

The hurry of the age is one of its chief 
characteristics. To crowd into twenty-four 
hours the occupations and amusements of a 
week seems to be the aim and object of most 
people. 

The extraordinary restlessness, the craving 
for something new before there has been 
time to understand or enjoy what is in hand, 
is of a necessity causing manners to de- 
teriorate, and is certainly curtailing the 
amenities of social life on which past genera- 
tions set such store. A nod takes the place 
of the ceremonious bow, a familiar handshake 
of the elaborate curtsey. The carefully word- 
ed, beautifully written, invitation of fifty 
years ago is dropped in favor of the generally 
garbled telephone message such as, “ Will 
Mrs. S. dine with Lady T. ard bring a man? 
And if she can’t find one, she mustn’t come, 
as it would make them thirteen”; or a mes- 
sage to a club, “ Will Mr. G. dine with Lady 
T. to night? If no, will he look in the card- 
room and see if any of her lot are there and 
suggest somebody ?” 

People live much more before the public 
than they did; privacy seems a luxury no 
one is allowed to indulge in—even the most 
uninteresting must be interviewed; their 
houses, their tastes, their habits, photographs 
of themselves, etc., all are given to the man 
in the street. Every day paragraphs in 
the press announce bazars, hospitals, institu- 
tions, or flower-shows to be opened in aid 
of charity by some royalty or some woman 
bearing a well-known name. We may not be 
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more charitable than past generations, but 
we certainly advertise the fact more. Every- 
thing in England seems to be done by private 
enterprise, and innumerable are the chari- 
table movements, many of them started by 
women. Few there are, even among the 
seemingly most frivolous, who have not some 
special charity in which they are interested, 
and who do not devote at least a few hours 
to the furthering of it. 

The craze of the day is to be, or to appear 
to be, earnest. To be rich and beautiful is 
not sufficient; the real social leaders of the 
day are not content with these accidents of 
birth and fortune. They aspire to political 
influence or to be thought literary and 
artistic, and society follows the lead. It is 
the fashion to attend lectures and court Ber- 
nard Shaw, to indulge in oratorios and 
eighteenth-century concerts, to breathe Bach 
and Beethoven, to be devotees of Wagner and 
Brahms. Mozart and Mendelssohn are dé- 
modés, according to them. “ No orchestra- 
tion, my dear”; and pilgrimages must be 
made to Bayreuth and Munich, although the 
Cycle is better given in London than any- 
where else. 

The standard of education and culture is 
higher nowadays for the majority than it 
used to be in the old days. Formerly women 
stayed at home, and consequently had more 
time to perfect their education, but much 
time was taken up with the writing of mawk- 
ish diaries and in the execution of feeble 
sketches and keepsake albums. Then you 
had a few shining lights who stood out head 
and shoulders above the crowd, now hun- 
dreds are to the fore. It takes a remarkably 
clever woman now to become very prominent 
by her own merit. 

Athletics play a great part in the modern 
education of girls, and are health-giving and 
improving to the figure. On the other hand, 
deportment, which used to be thought all im- 
portant, is much neglected, and many young 
girls walk into a room nowadays as though 
they were striding over a moor, and loll about 
on sofas in a manner which would have 
shocked their grandmothers. But they are 
sent to Paris and Dresden, or on a tour in 
Italy, “ to finish ” their education, and special 
classes and concerts give them many more 
advantages than in the past. 

It might not be thought irrelevant here to 
note how certain forms of musical education 
are dying out. Formerly piano and singing 
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lessons were thought an absolute necessity, 
voice or aptitude was quite secondary—time 
and money better saved were thrown away for 
no result. The intelligent mother of to-day 
thinks that her daughters are better employed 
listening to good music than performing bad. 
The head teacher of a well-known school in 
St. Petersburg once asked Rubinstein how 
many hours a day her pupils should practise 
the piano. “ None,” was the laconic answer. 
The celebrated Countess Volkenstein, Wag- 
ner’s great friend and patron and a wonder- 
ful pianiste, was asked to meet a musical 
genius at luncheon. “ Est ce qu'il pratique?” 
she inquired. Being assured that he would 
not play, she accepted. 

It is an age of virtuosi and mechanical 
instruments. The day has gone by when 
people listen patiently after dinner to 
the “Moonlight Sonata” or the “ Priére 
d’une Vierge,” as performed by the daughter 
of the house. 

Cards have at all times played an impor- 
tant part in the amusements of society, but 
it would perhaps be difficult to find a parallel 
to the craze for bridge. It has now held its 
sway for ten years, and yet there seems no 
abatement. A great deal of nonsense has 
been talked as to the gambling which takes 
place and the high points played for. An 
ignorant bishop has even lectured his flock 
on the subject, and recommended that, if 
they must play, the points should not be more 
than a shilling or two shillings. As a mat- 
ter of fact, beyond a very small circle, the 
majority play for penny points and even less, 
and gambling is mild compared with that of 
the eighteenth and the nineteenth century. But 
if pockets do not suffer, the art of conversa- 
tion does, and it is a matter of astonishment 
that clever, agreeable people are content to 
spend their evenings in utter silence for the 
sake of the bits of colored cardboard they 
hold in their hands, which, after all, were in- 
vented to amuse an idiot king. Perhaps the 
present strenuous life that is led by all, 
whether for business or pleasure, may ac- 
count for this love of silence; dull men take 
refuge in cards to hide the poverty of their 
thoughts, and clever ones as a rest for their 
tired brains. But we know there is nothing 


new. Mrs. Montagu, in 1737, is bored at 
Bath because she hears nothing but, “ What’s 
trumps?” and also complains of the men for 
“preferring cards to the ladies’ company.” 
Much has been said and written on the 
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present dearth of salons, as they were under- 
stood in the eighteenth and the first half of 
the nineteenth century. But society nowa- 
days has become too large, and money opens 
too many doors. To give an idea of social 
magnitude or the numbers, a few years ago 
the Prince and Princess of Wales gave a 
ball at Marlborough House to which the of- 
ficial, diplomatic, political, and social world 
was bidden—6000 guests were the result! 

No salon is possible without selection, 
which naturally leads to the exclusion of 
those not possessing charm, wit, or talent. 
The passport to the famous Parisian salons 
of the eighteenth century—those of Madame 
du Deffand, Madame Geoffrin, Mademoiselle 
de Lespinasse, etc.—consisted in brains; no 
other credential was necessary. If the rooms 
of these celebrated women were crowded, it 
was with the genius and talent of Europe, 
and the newcomer was only admitted after 
searching inquiry; to be elected was in itself 
a guarantee of excellence, and was as eager- 
ly sought for as Academic honors. Conver- 
sation roamed over a vast range of subjects, 
from the policy of the government to the 
latest sonnet or the spiciest new scandal, and 
on the decision of these arbiters of merit suc- 
cess depended. How remote were these bril- 
liant causeries from the caravansérai of the 
Mrs. Leo Hunters of to-day, where the or- 
chids on the stairs and the truffles on the 
supper-tables are supposed to make up for 
the absence of familiar faces and personal 
hospitalities, where the notorious and the 
would-be fashionable jostle each other on 
crowded staircases and in what they have 
dubbed “Louis” rooms; their only conver- 
sation, “Are you going on?” their only 
anxiety, that of appearing in as many 
“smart” houses in the course of the night 
as possible, in the hopes of seeing their names 
and brand-new titles recorded in the daily 
papers. 

Aristocratic names and historic surround- 
ings are no doubt great advantages, but rank 
and titles in these democratic days have lost 
much of their influence unless backed by per- 
sonal charm and individuality. Nevertheless, 
if the great social lights of the past have not 
been rivalled in the present time, there are 
many gracious and charming hostesses in 
London, who by the names they share, and 
the positions, official or otherwise, occupied by 
their husbands, have every right to be called 
leaders of society. Such, to mention a few, 
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are the Duchesses of Devonshire, Sutherland, 
and Portland, Lady Lansdowne, Lady Lon- 
donderry, and Lady Jersey, whose cultivated 
minds and literary talents are well known. Of 
salons, Lady Londonderry might easily claim 
to have an interesting circle, though her 
tastes are perhaps more political and literary 
than artistic. An omnivorous reader, blessed 
with a retentive memory, her conversational 
powers are great, and her influence and in- 
terest in the political world have been most 
valuable to her family and friends. If her 
receptions are perhaps too crowded, the bat- 
talions of a large Conservative party are to 
blame. 

The nearest approach to the literary salons 
which have been described is that of Mrs. 
Horner, whose personality and culture have 
drawn men and women who are conspicuous 
for their gifts into her limited circle of 
friends. No one knows better than she how 
to carry out Lord Beaconsfield’s maxim, “ Be 
thoroughly acquainted with the questions of 
the day, and cultivate the distinguished.” 

To mention one more interesting hostess 
in what is somewhat of an invidious task— 
Lady de Grey is among the most cosmopoli- 
tan. Her well-known artistic and musical 
appreciation makes her home the rendezvous 
of all the gifted artists who come to London, 
she is the Mecca to whom they journey, and 
many owe their success to her timely aid and 
good advice; given, in addition to personal 
charm, a thorough knowledge of the world 
and of the difficult art of receiving, it is not 
surprising that invitations to her small but 
delightful entertainments are highly prized. 

It is difficult to measure the part politics 
plays in London society. It certainly is great- 
er than in any other capital of the world, 
owing to a happy blending of matters social 
and political which an established order of 
things has fostered for centuries and made 
possible. In America women do not mix in 
politics: perchance the shrieking sisterhood 
stumping the country for women’s rights, or 
the female lobbyist who haunts for her own 
ends the precincts of the Senate, disgust and 
dishearten the better class of women. Be it 
as it may, it is a fact that the leisured and 
educated woman of the United States does 
not indulge in politics, notwithstanding the 
few outlets for her active mind apart from 
philanthropy. 

In France the existing form of government 
and the ridicule attaching to the public ap- 
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pearance of women preclude them from ta- 
king an active part, although during elec- 
tions they have been known to try to fur- 
ther a candidate’s cause; but as their help 
takes the concrete form of blankets and gifts 
the newly made Deputy is sometimes unseat- 
ed. Besides, the majority of women in 
France are too much occupied with the do- 
mestic affairs of their homes, which they rule 
entirely, to give much attention to anything 
outside it. Perhaps Hungary, after Eng- 
land, is the country where women are the 
most prominent in politics. Indeed, their 
influence has been known to turn out a party; 
votes can be bought, as there exists no Cor- 
rupt Practices Act in that country. 

In England the keen interest taken in 
politics, and particularly in society, is often 
a subject of amazement to the intelligent 
foreigner. The veriest schoolgirl reads her 
leader in the Times, and young and pretty 
married women discuss the burning questions 
of the day, be they free trade, education, or 
female suffrage, sometimes with so much heat 
that a truce has to be declared. Macaulay 
thought a pretty woman ought not to show 
political animosity; but party feeling runs 
too high in England, and although it has lost 
the violence which characterized it in the 
eighteenth century, the interest is as keen as 
it was in the days of Pitt and Fox, when 
the whole of society burst into cockades of 
rival colors, and toasted the famous Georgi- 
ana, Duchess of Devonshire, or “ Mrs. Crewe 
and buff and blue.” 

During a general election England, not to 
speak of society, becomes convulsed. Men, 
women, and children join in the fray; Lon- 
don and its amusements are abandoned in 
favor of the constituencies. Women are a 
great factor, and although they have no vote, 
exercise (perhaps for that reason) an ex- 
traordinary amount of influence on the voter, 
and often turn the seale. Many are the fash- 
ionable women “birds - of - paradise” who 
speak, sing, or wheedle the electors into a 
state of enthusiasm for a husband, son, or 
relation who, left to himself, would not create 
a spark. 

There is many a woman who has fought 
a constituency alone on behalf of her hus- 
band’s interests, and, what is more, has won 
it for him. Some, indeed, speak much better 
than their lords and masters, and particularly 
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in the Liberal ranks. Of such a one an 
amusing story is told at the last election. 
In a certain constituency a Radical lady had 
made herself conspicuous by her excellent 
speeches on behalf of her husband. Passing 
a large house and seeing the lodge porter 
hanging out a placard in favor of the rival 
candidate, she asked him why he was doing it. 

“That’s our man and them’s our senti- 
ments,” he answered. 

“But we are going to win. 
on the winning side?” 
quently. 

“And if you do get in, ma’am,” said the 
porter, “ which one of you’s going to sit?” 

The Primrose League, the Women’s Liberal 
Association, the Women’s Free Trade Union, 
and the Women’s Tariff Reform Association, 
ete., ete., testify to the interest Englishwom- 
en take in politics, and the members of these 
leagues are largely recruited from the leisured 
classes and women of society. The great lady 
and the grocer’s wife, the social butterfly and 
the curate’s wife, all meet on common ground. 
Politics, like charity, is a great leveller. The 
late Lady Salisbury, who was president of 
the Ladies’ Executive Council of the Prim- 
rose League, once rebuked a member at a 
committee meeting who thought that a cer- 
tain form of entertainment to be held at one 
of the Primrose League Habitations might 
be. thought slightly vulgar if attractive. 
“Vulgar? Of course it is vulgar,” exclaimed 
the president, “ but that is why we have got 
on so well.” 

To sum up the principal features of “so- 
cial London” of to-day, its chief character- 
istics are its cosmopolitan nature and earnest- 
ness, notwithstanding the increase of luxury 
and comfort, its want of elegance and disre- 
gard of the amenities of life compared with 
the past, and, finally, the shortness of the far- 
famed season, which is being reduced to a 
vanishing-point. The day is rapidly ap- 
proaching when people will only pay flying 
visits for the purposes of visiting the gal- 
leries and theatres and shopping. “ The old 
order changeth, yielding place to the new.” 
Parliament will sit mainly in the winter, 
and the ranks of the politicians of the future 
will be recruited from the non- shooting 
and non-hunting men, while London will be 
used only as a commercial and a railway 
centre, 


Why not be 
she argued, elo- 
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By Marion Hill 


ILLVSTRATED BY ROSE CECIL O'NEILL 


E is not by any means the unique pos- 
H session of the parent from whose notes 
these extracts are taken; he fortunate- 
ly is found in every household where a child 
is growing up. But that household may 
not quite know it. And just as a botanist 
and flower student may yet owe to a rustic 
who is neither, some golden knowledge of the 
whereabouts of a shy 
and quested blossom, 
so the loving owners 
of the word-musician 
may haply need to hear 
from an outsider that 
they are missing some- 
thing in the home- 
growth of their little 
ones which is rarely 
beautiful and precious. 
Therefore is this 
sketch compiled. 
“Do you keep a 
note of your baby’s 
speeches? If not, you 
certainly ought!” 
“ Why ?” 
“Because they are 
such _ extraordinary 
“I bent the catalittle.” things!” 

This had been re- 
peated to the mother so many times that 
she finally began to give a little half- 
humorous, half - serious thought to the 
situation, and she discovered, first, that 
the “extraordinary things” were of a crude- 
ly poetical nature; and secondly, that the 
only adults who appeared astonished at her 
infant boy’s utterances were people who were 
childless, or at least unused to the constant 
companionship of babies, while such of her 
intimates as were parents took the little fel- 
low’s remarks without surprise, though ta- 


king them with a far sincerer sympathy. It 
therefore grew to be her opinion that one 
child is as favored as another in the poetical 
grace of its early speech, and that fathers 
and mothers, proverbially doting though they 
be, nevertheless fail to appreciate (by reason 
of unlimited opportunity) this wonderful 
faculty which seems a gift by divine right 
of all babyhood. 

Her interest thus awakened, she com- 
menced a careful, though wisely unostensible, 
study of her boy’s mode of expression, and 
she was surprised and entertained to see what 
a wealth of intelligent imagery lies at the 
root of baby talk—and by “baby talk” is 
meant not foolish corruptions copied from 
more foolish grown people, but those quaint- 
nesses of construction which, the world over. 
mark the language of the lisping child. 

The boy, Edwin, was 
then three years. old. 
Consequent upon a pre- 
eariously delicate infancy, 
he had been rather back- 
ward in his development, 
especially in walking and 
talking, and had never 
spoken a word until he 
had reached and _ well 
passed his second year. 

He probably, though, 
possessed the power of 
speech long before he ex- 
ercised it, for he knew the 
entire alphabet and could 
and would call all the let- 
ters correctly by name; «Qh, the lonely. 
but, obeying some freak lonely world !” 
of babyhood, he evidently 
preferred to repeat detached letters of no 
meaning to him rather than the words and 
phrases of his familiar world. 
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“A little boy is not made for those hard speakings.” 


When choosing finally to talk, he advanced 
rapidly; but, as in the case of all babies, his 
primal efforts were of the memory, not intel- 
lect, and he merely repeated sounds as they 
came to him, showing no originality of ar- 
rangement. 

But in a few weeks, as soon as the purely 
parrot stage was over, he began rejecting 
many conventional combinations of his elders 
and substituting others of his own. 

As with a mirror: 

“T don’t want to say ‘ looking-glass,’” he 
observed. 

“What do you want to say?” 

“ Picture-glass.” 

And such was henceforth his name for it. 

His first sunset called from him the solemn 
remark : 

“See the beautiful, beautiful fires of the 
sky.” 

His slow pronunciation was usually as 
gravely correct as a professor’s. His one un- 
pronounceable sound was, and is, the letter 
“y” when used as a consonant, so that your, 
yell, yard, ete., became lure, lell, and lard. 
Also, he had a peculiar trick of transposing 
terminations; he would say tullen for tunnel, 


mitune for minute, and once, having been 
admonished that it was always better to 
“mind a rule,” he repeated this wisdom to 
his mother, rendered thus: “I think you’d 
better wind a mule.” Barring these one or 
two oddities, he pronounced very properly. 

He met his first emphatic scolding in an 
adequately defensive manner. In the middle 
of the maternal tirade he raised his hand in 
warning. 

“Hush,” he said. “I’m ’shame’ as ’shame’ 
can be of you that you don’t know what a 
little boy is made for. He is not made for 
those hard speakings!” 

“Perhaps not,” said his mother, cooling 
down. “ What is he made for?” 

“ Made for lovings, and for things that are 
soft and quiet,” he said. Then, wooingly, 
“ Now, let’s be happy.” 

Pursuing this thought, he pattered out to 
the garden and soon came back with a pansy, 
which he presented to his mother with the 
explanation : 

“That’s the only most happy flower in the 
lard.” 

“How do you know it is happy?” was her 
query. 
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“T tell by the pleasant little smile on it,” 
he said, gently smoothing out the laughing 
flower-face. “ Poor other flowers! that haven’t 
any smile!” 

This and many an additional rhapsody in- 
clined his family to think that the now 
projected trip to the country would -awaken 
him to decided tumult of expression, but, 
contrary to expectation, he took the new ex- 
periences with an immediate disregard 
amounting to apathy. Moon, stars, brook, 
trees, fireflies, butterflies, birds, apple blos- 
soms, fluffy kittens, tumbling pups, and 
downy chicks he accepted with the wordless 
calm of a stoic. But the ever-vivid color in 
his cheek and dancing glitter in his eye 
showed that he was stowing away impressions 
for future speech. 

It took a dismal occasion to loosen his 
tongue. There came a day when he had been 
promised attendance at a camp-fire and corn- 
roast to be held in the woods at night. The 
night turned out misty, and he was taken 
home before the real festivities commenced. 

He trudged along ruefully. 

“The ‘Happy’ has gone out of the ‘ New 
Year’ at last,” was his first tragic comment. 

Next, with a swift plunge from pathos to 
obstinacy, he sat in the grass with the visible 
intention of forever remaining there. 

Addressed too peremptorily, he arose in 
sulky dignity, observing: 

“T’m right here; you needn’t lell at 
me; I isn’t miles off.” 

To keep from laughing his mother 
put on a heavy frown. He looked at 
her anxiously, then tugged her hand 
and said: 

“You frighten my heart 
when you do that.” 

“Do what?” still frowning. 

“When you make switch- 
tracks on your forehead,” he 
said, despairingly. 

An exchange of kisses 
brightened the situation a 
trifle, and the homeward ram- 
ble was resumed. 

Not long after he sighed 
deeply again and murmured: CF j 

“T have a sad song in my 
song-box.” 

“ Where?” 

“Tn my song-box.” 

“ Where’s that?” 

“Underneath my kiss-box 
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—in my heart. 
song ¢” 

“Of course. Go on.” 

“T can’t ‘go on’ very far because I only 
know the name of the song.” 

“ Well, sing the name.” 

“Oh, my gray of winter love!” he chant- 
ed, dismally. “Oh, my gray of winter 
love!” 

And all the way home he warbled this 
Swinburnian line, to his manifest comfort. 

Thereafter, hardly a day passed that he did 
not put his emotions into a “ song.” 

He was never laughed at, neither was he 
made self-conscious by encouragement, he 
was merely listened to and let alone, so the 
songs became frequent and grew in substance. 
Their rhythm was marked; but they never 
were in rhyme. A rhyme appealed to Edwin 
merely as a joke. When his lines ever 
chanced to chime as they sometimes did, 
he would laugh uproariously and change his 
wording so as to prevent it. His “songs” 
served to express his ultra-vivid thoughts. 
Once, bereft of all playmates but an indif- 
ferent cat, he prodded it sorrowfully with 
a willow branch and was overheard to 
murmur: 

“T must sing a song of The Lonely 
World.” 

Lugging the cat into his lap, and raising 
his voice to a falsetto quaver, he crooned: 


May I sing the sad 







“ Take that sad off.” 
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“Oh, the lonely, lonely world, 
With not a thing to love. 
Oh, my dear God, what can I love, 
In all this lonely world?” 


While his decidedly shocked listener was 
wondering where he could have learned to 
appeal to Deity in his thoughts, he must have 
fondled his cat overmuch and unwisely, for 
he soon appeared before the wonderer, his 
little face guiltily pained, and a scratch upon 
his chubby hand. 

“Why, what happened?” he Was asked. 

“T bent the cat a little,” he said, briefly. 

Apropos of this same suffering animal, Ed- 
win was once seen to start nonchalantly for 
up-stairs where the cat reposed on his 
bed, and was heard to remark, 

“T must go and c’oke [choke] that lit- 
tle cat and see her tongue come out.” 

Until he was taught, it never oc- 
curred to him that the ec’oking process 
could be otherwise than 
as entirely agreeable to git 
the cat as to himself. 

Plato stigmatizes a 
boy as “the most vi- 
cious of wild beasts,” 
and while that state- t/ i- 
ment may be extreme, 
it nevertheless remains 
that the little boy of 
this sketch, passionate- 
ly loving and gentle- 
mannered and gentle-speeched though he was, 
nevertheless had to be trained in kindness to 
animals as persistently as he had to be train- 
ed in table etiquette. 

As a rule, though, everything tiny appealed 
to his chivalry. Seeing in the velvety dust 
of the lane the wee imprints of the bare feet 
of a neighboring farmer’s baby, he gazed at 
them adoringly, clasped his hands, and cried: 

“ Such cunning pretty walkings of Pauline!” 

The liquid, lilting cadence he gave to this 
line caused it to sound like the refrain of a 
French chanson. 

Happening to hold his straw hat between 
his hand and the sunlight, and noting the 
resulting specks of light upon his skin, he 
delightedly cried: 

“Look at the pleasant little pimples of the 
sun!” 

And one evening, when a swarm of fire- 
flies glittered suddenly in some underbrush, 
he whispered: 

“T see the shadows of the stars.” 
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“ Such cunning, pretty walkings of Pauline.” 


But metaphor and simile were generally 
absent from his phrasings, and he confined 
himself, as most children do, to apostrophe 
and synecdoche. In this last, Edwin seemed 
decidely at home. Grown tired one evening 
ef carting wood to the kitchen from the chip- 
pile, he desisted with the curt explanation: 

“ My legs have gone heavy; and there is a 
weary pull to the handle of this wagon in 
my fingers.” 

Again, upon being asked as to the where- 
abouts of his absent father, who had not sent 
him the usual post-card for several days, he 
said, with bitterness: 

“He’s being dead—in New York.” 

Another time some of the family, referring 
to a member who lodged in a detached cot- 
tage visible from the group, asked: 

“Where can be? He’s been gone all 
day.” 

“Oh no!” volunteered Edwin, glancing up 
from his play. “ He’s in his den.” 

“ How do you know?” 
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“T’ve seen the sparkle of him—through 
the darkness of the door.” He had noticed 
what the others had not—changeful depths 
in the opaqueness at the distant doorway 
caused by the den dweller’s passing and re- 
passing within. 

During the night of a cold summer storm, 
upon the return of his grandfather, who had 
been caught in the same, he exclaimed, fer- 
vently, 

“Oh, my body sings so!” 

“ And what does it sing?” he was asked. 

“Tf you listen, you'll know without ask- 
ing,” he threw in parenthetically as he pro- 
ceeded to declaim: 


“How warm I am 
That Grandpa’s home! 
The night was ‘cold, 
And he was cold; 
And now he’s back 
My body sings 
I’m glad!” 


He seemed to have a vague conception of 
the fact that a certain exaltation was con- 
ducive to good “singing,” for one time he 
mentioned complainingly: 

“ There’s a song down in my sing-box that 
wants to come up, but it can’t.” 

“Why not?’ 

“ Because it don’t know what to sing about. 
T’ve all singed about God, and love, and the 
stars, and the wind (I made a wind-song just 
a few mitunes ago)—and now what can I 
sing ?” 

Pointing to a _ squirrel 
scampering along a rail 
fence, the listener said: 

“The world is full of song- 
things. How about that 
squirrel? Won’t he do for 
a song?” 

“Til try,” 
with doubts. 


said Edwin, 
“ How’s this: 


“The squirrel’s home is in a 
tree, 
But it can live upon a fence; 


And when it lives upon a 
fence ; 
It walks, and walks, and 


walks, and walks.” 


Explaining this last line, 
he added, thoughtfully : 

“T say ‘walks’; but I 
mean ‘walks with a hop’; 
and I don’t know the name 
for that.” 
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The multitudinous ‘ walks’ made the audi- 
ence smilingly recall the famous line in 
Madge Morris’s sonnet upon the Coyote, the 
line which Joaquin Miller characterized as 
the most descriptive line in Western verse, 


And howls, and howls, and howls, and howls, 
and howls! 


One more “ walk” would have placed young 
Edwin in the gallery of immortals! Mis- 
interpreting the smile, the baby said, mourn- 
fully: 

“The squirrel makes a poor song, you see.” 

As a rule, whenever he felt the need of a 
word (like “ walks with a hop”), he scrupled 
not to invent it, and it generally had a seem- 
ly sound. 

One occasion of this inventiveness was 
ethically interesting. It was late in an Oc- 
tober evening after a fall freshet, and the 
tired baby had been walked overfar to look 
at a rising brook. Returning almost to the 
house, his strained self-control gave way, and 
he deliberately committed some trifling fault. 
For this he was promptly and sharply repri- 
manded. Waking to superb rage, he struck 
a majestic attitude in the moonlight, and de- 
livered himself of his opinions of the chider. 









“Oh, my body sings sol” 
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Having no established insults in his vocabu- 
lary, he had made a few on the spot, hurling 
them forth thus: 

“You—you shank! you—you glash! you 
—you swick! you—”’ Here he caught sight 
of the pail of kitchen refuse, and concluded, 
triumphantly, “ You bit o’ garbage, you!” 

To this vituperation his mother responded, 
fortunately or not, by going off into a peal 
of laughter. In a moment he was laughing, 
too. 

“Wasn’t it funny what I said?” he asked. 

“Not at all funny,” she responded, grave 
by now. “But it was very, very silly; and 
as I was tired myself I foolishly laughed.” 

He pondered thoughtfully, and then con- 
ceded : 

“Those were not comfortable names I 
called you.” 

“No.” 

“And I’m sorry.” 

“T’m glad to hear that.” 

“But I had to say them.” 

“ Why?” 

“Because you did loud talking; and I 
can’t have loud talking. It would make me 
say them all over again.” 

Passing his fourth birthday, he increased 
his stock of inconsequential wilfulness, which 
kept his mother busy devising fitting dis- 
ciplines. He himself had a truly poetical 
unconcern for these misdemeanors, and was 
often at a loss to understand her gravity of 
countenance. 

“Take that sad off,” he commanded once. 
“Why is it on your face?” 

“T am serious because I am thinking of 
the many times you have been naughty to- 
day,” she replied. 

“Well, if you stop thinking of the many 
times I have, and think of the many times 
I haven’t, you could get the sad off you and 
could cheerful-up.” 

This was said ingratiatingly and with 
winning gentleness. The verb “to cheerful- 
up” accomplished its own suggestion, and 
the “sad” came off. 

He had the true poetic faculty for trans- 
ferring epithets, and the results were some- 
times surprising, but always descriptive. As 
one night when he sought welcome repose in 
his cot, and called it his “gravelard bed.” 
Remonstrated with for the idea, he per- 
sisted: 
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“I call it that because it smells like a 
gravelard.” 

“Oh, it cannot! 
clean!” 

“ And so’s a gravelard.” 

“Then your bed smells nice?” 

“Yes, didn’t I say it? Like a gravelard.” 

It thereupon occurred to the questioner 
that on the yesterday the child had wandered 
through an abandoned graveyard on a hill- 
side, and had noticed the fragrance arising 
from sweetfern and pennyroyal at the stir- 
ring of his small feet. 

Odors impressed him promptly. Running 
to embrace and kiss his mother’s cheek, he 
once withdrew in almost a panic, saying: 

“Why, I can’t kiss that sort of face—it 
has a dinner smell on it!” 

Whenever his pretty figures of speech or 
his oddly apt expressions were praised or 
repeated after him, he became uncomfortably 
conscious in manner and conventionally stiff 
in wording;—the question arises, how best 
is it possible to encourage and cultivate 
graceful language in little ones?—there be- 
ing no question whatever about its value to 
them. A child who is accustomed to hear 
and to employ a picturesque vocabulary will 
have a safeguard within himself against the 
vulgarities he is bound to hear in time. 

One who has never tried would be sur- 
prised to note how acceptably very young 
children listen to bits of real poetry offered 
to them, instead of the jingling doggerel of 
Mother Goose. No matter how philosophical- 
ly obscure may be the poet’s chief utterances, 
he has always written an exquisite line or 
two appealing straight to the heart of a child. 

If any mother be sceptical, let her to- 
night drop from the reading-hour the ballade 
of the moon over which the dog jumped, and 
substitute Ingelow’s 


The sheets are sweet and 


Oh, moon, in the night I have seen you sailing! 


and note what 
awakened from 
gestions. 

Not that Old 


charming fancies may be 
its sweetly childish sug- 


Mother Goose should be ta- 


booed—no one hardly dares, or wishes, to ad- 
vise anything so depriving, for Old Mother 
Goose is every child’s right in moderation; but 
the better poets belong to him, too, and should 
not be withheld from him. 
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T would still have been easy to be chal- 
| lenged meanwhile, on that ground of the 

relation borne by one’s emphatic pro- 
nouncement—that we have, as a people, no 
sense of manners at all—as to the state of 
the civilities among one’s personal acquaint- 
ance; especially as I have spoken of the ex- 
istence of more than one group to which 
some cultivation of the sense in question may 
be more or less imputable. I have already 
named the scattered cluster of those among 
whom the example and the precept of the 
earlier time are not wholly spent; and I 
recognize as neighboring with it, indeed as 
more or less merged in it, that perhaps still 
larger body of Americans exposed to the in- 
fluence of various parts of the social order 
across the sea. Confines here are vague and 
separations equivocal, inasmuch as any set 
of persons for whom the civilities exist tend 
more to “march with” societies of similar 
conscience—however uncertain the conscience 
may sometimes be—than with populations of 
no conscience at all. Of this class who have 
had, whether from afar or from nearer, some 
revelation of light there is easily more to say 
than I may here embark on; suffice it for the 
moment that they represent my second class. 

After which, since I have mentioned a 
third, I distinguish the company the most 
interesting of my trio, the sacred band of 
good Americans whose development has been 
heppy and has yet been, as one may say, 
sufficiently homogeneous. I see it, this de- 
velopment, as watered at the roots by the 
antique, the lingering tradition of finer dis- 
criminations, and I see it, on occasion, as 
warmed by the sun of civilizations riper than 
our own; but I feel at the same time—or 
try to think I feel!—the particular American 
sense and quality of it, our own especial note 
of responsibility. The pleasant persons, not 
strikingly numerous, whom I thus focus, are 
those of the conscience the most acute; but 
they are also those who have most of a 
struggle for their ideal. My first-named con- 
tingent has, I make out, ceased to struggle; 


its torch of tradition, a little more neglected 
by each generation, burns dim and smoky— 
so that frankly there are moments when the 
smoke, to my eyes, hides everything. As for 
my Europeanized examples, the principle of 
conscience has had among them not much 
to say to the matter; the instinct of imita- 
tion and conformity, rather, has acted—all 
inevitably and on the whole beneficently: the 
effect of acquaintance with trained popula- 
tions being not only perceptible, but being 
favorable, in proportion as the contact has 
been close. 

It has never been without profit to the in- 
dividual American, I think, to have taken in 
the truth, as societies other than his own 
put it before him, that in a difficult and 
complicated world it is well to have had as 
many things as possible discriminated and 
thought out and tried and tested for us, well 
to remember that the art of meeting life 
finely is, what the art of the dramatist has 
been described as being, the art of prepara- 
tions. There is always a thrill for us at 
home in the observed operation of our law 
that any one may become among us, at two 
minutes’ notice, anything possible or impos- 
sible, even a gentleman, even a lady; but the 
deeper impression attaches, none the less, to 
the exhibited effects of being tutored, which 
correct usefully our too habitual, too nation- 
al belief in the sweet sanctity of free im- 
pulse. By which I am far from hinting that 
every adventurous compatriot either comes 
back from the more lessoned and disciplined 
world charged with its richer spoil or stays 
on in it for pure love of the same; that 
personage being often unsurpassed, I fear,. 
in the knack of faring far to gather little— 
when not in that of extracting from alien 
sources, by a strange and perverse chemistry, 
elements of which he is apt to have already 
enough and to spare. 

The unmistakable thing is, at any rate, 
that the conception of manners is at the very 
best, among us, a struggle more or less fierce: 
which circumstance effectually disposes of 
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any effective protest against my generaliza- 
tion. What it comes to, no doubt, is that 
those who struggle comparatively alone have 
to struggle hardest—while those fortified by 
some real experience of the boon acquired and 
established, those who are able in some degree 
to band together and create for themselves 
thereby a working illusion and an optimism 
possibly fallacious, have less of the heat and 
burden. The condition of all alike remains 
yet the same—since one makes it out as the 
state of never appreciably ceasing to be 
menaced with submersion. The question 
rises, at every turn, acute: are the forces 
that make for the good old idea of the finer 
“forms” sufficient to withstand the tre- 
mendous forces—and in particular the most 
insidious of all, of which I shall presently 
speak—that make against them? (To speak 
of “finer” forms is meanwhile, obviously 
enough, to excite suspicion: millions among 
us regard them as the customs agents at our 
ports regard the new clothes and other con- 
veniences rummaged out of trunks in sheds 
constructed to that end—place them under 
the ban, tax them as contraband and in- 
jurious to the home-grown article. Which 
represents, precisely, one of the cold waves of 
the rising, extinguishing tide.) 

To what degree is not an ideal inevitably 
doomed that has to consent at every turn to 
compromises and concessions’—that is so 
subject, when it stirs abroad, as one may 
say, to solid shocks of discouragement, and 
that must blow with all the patience of 
private piety to keep the sacred flame alight? 
The gravity of the case is that a consistent 
care for the civilities has to contend, of all 
things in the world, with that very aspect of 
our collective existence which has most min- 
istered, these forty years past, to our pride 
and joy. It has simply to contend with our 
immense general prosperity and facility—a 
condition disfigured as much as we may be 
willing to admit with local and partial in- 
firmities and plague-spots, but still finding 
its boast in the fact that we are the most 
money-making people in the world and the 
one among whom the hard-pressed of other 
lands are most eager to be numbered. 

This general high prosperity is then our 
general large ease, our confidence of being 
accepted on the spot for anything in life 
we may pretend to; whereby, as our general 
large ease is in so many directions our gen- 
eral large looseness, so this most comprehen- 
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sive of all our luxuries is our school of man- 
ners, the flood in which our few “ forms” 
dispersedly sink or swim, rari nantes in gur- 
gite vasto. Our theory of social equality, 
combined with our unsurpassed disposition to 
accumulate those dollars that lighten the 
burden of consciousness, has had the effect 
of providing that the individual conscious- 
ness shall sit light, and of deprecating with 
vigilance all uncanny attempts to disconcert 
it. Therefore as, in spite of whatever draw- 
backs and complications, the prosperity has 
tended to fill the world with its sound, so 
the side-wind of the great growth, blowing 
as ubiquitously as the breath of some colossal 
lusty housewife, has prevented any settle- 
ment of the gray dust of pessimism. Any 
enforcement of the ideas of preparation and 
probation, any challenge of sweet impulse, 
any arrest of facility and felicity, any an- 
alysis of “success,” in fine, or any plea for 
discipline, is held to savor of the unholy 
critical spirit; whereby it is our practical 
claim that our manners shall flourish in an 
air from which criticism is absent. What is 
criticism but pessimism, and where is sacred 
spontaneity,-that of the younger generations 
in especial;. rising and clamoring round us, 
if we pretend really to analyze or appreciate 
anything? 

Here it is we put our finger, assuredly, on 
our erratic pulse; here it is that we catch 
at work the force that makes, to the detriment 
of education, for what I have called the 
submersion of the struggler. It is impossible 
for any witness of the process who has been 
able to watch it some time not to note the 
virtual inveteracy with which the “ways” 
of the female young, for instance, fail to 
strike him in any degree as an improvement 
on those of the women whose remembered 
youth comes back to him with another note; 
just as their speech, that of these latter, 
seems to him to have had a comparative 
sweetness at the extinction of which in their 
daughters they have helplessly and almost 
unconsciously assisted. Did they, pushing 
without a shade of trepidation and with their 
sense of social proportion and perspective 
deeply participating in the universal stupor, 
straight to the front of every attempted talk, 
of every otherwise fortunate occasion, take 
the words from their mothers’ mouths to 
their interlocutors’ consternation, regard 


themselves almost explicitly as the only ob- 
jects of interest, and heart-breakingly ex- 
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hibit in short the serenity of their pampered 
ignorance ¢ 

Decidedly not, or at least ever so much 
less, we unhesitatingly feel; for if the germ 
of that extravagance may have been visible 
in earlier days the plant has flowered in our 
time with quickened profusion, and after 
a fashion that shows us how the young are 
remaking on every side the education of their 
predecessors. They are educating each other 
as never before, and this with such a violence 
—by which I mean with a triumph so prompt 
and unchecked—that any voice from the re- 
monstrant rear drops before it is uttered. 
Always, no doubt, it appears that the maidens 
of one’s early time were milder than those 
of one’s later; it being incontestable that 
the maidens of all times have a sense for 
the immediately aptest uses of their best 
mildness. The signs and portents of what I 
have called the compromise—the surrender 
of discriminations and ideals, the letting of 
standards go because they are simply shaken 
from a relaxed grasp—are too numerous and 
obvious, the symptoms of demoralization fall, 
as it were, too much together. 

One of the liveliest, no doubt, i just the 
truth, well before me as I write, that to ex- 
press one’s sense of the absence of discipline 
is probably to invite some pitying derision 
of one’s superannuated state: as if one were 
uttering some stale refrain on the value of 
ancient bread and water and the ancient rod 
of castigation. There could be no better 
disproof perhaps of any general large or help- 
ful comprehension of the term. What should 
it in fact mean, the vain critic wonders, to 
generations among whom social, civil, con- 
versational values have achieved the feat of 
getting, by most evidence, irretrievably mud- 
dled? Social, civil, conversational discipline 
consists in having to recognize knowledge 
and competence and authority, accomplish- 
ment, experience and “importance,” greater 
than one’s own; and it is in a bad way there- 
fore, obviously, in communities in which it 
is so important to be a chattering little girl 
—before becoming, by the same token and as 
for the highest flight, a “social leader ”— 
that every measure of everything gives way 
to it. 

From the moment we feel the making of 
“ queens ” on such easy terms as flourish for 
the candidates in the American world to be 
mainly the making of almost tragic victims, 
from that moment our judgment of their 
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case as favorable to the acquisition of man- 
ners would fain despoil itself of every harsh- 
ness but the harshness of perfect lucidity. 
It may be good to have become a queen in 
conditions of great difficulty and danger, or 
even, say, when only your precursors have 
paid for it by their blood or their genius; 
but to become one as you become a débutante 
or a fiancée or a flirt or a bridge-player or 
a wife and mother, or even (so far do I go) 
a president of a Society of Dames, would 
be, in an air less fatally beguiling, to expose 
yourself to some rather straight challenge of 
your titles. Full of bearing on that question 
seemed, not long since, I remember, the in- 
quiry made of me by a charming American 
daughter who, in a great European city, had 
been visibly puzzled by the lapse of local 
testimony to this fact of her natural royalty. 

She had arrived a few days before in the 
eminent company of her father, an artist of 
the highest distinction and geniality, and, 
in presence of prompt invitations to lunch- 
eon and to dinner, had been candidly sur- 
prised at their not being addressed to her- 
self. He had been invited with the hope that 
he would bring his amiable daughter; it was 
not she who had been invited with the hope 
she would bring her celebrated sire. She was 
beautiful and intelligent and modest and 
good—which made the case, for her candor, 
all the more exemplifying: the candor, in 
New York and in Boston, would have been 
so almost cruelly abused. She rose to the 
occasion, I hasten to add, and consented to 
lay off for the time her crown; but her ques- 
tion meanwhile had not been the less illumi- 
nating. She could shine in “Europe” but 
with a secondary light: it was she who was 
her father’s appendage, and not —as I gather- 
ed from her that the American form would 
have represented the matter—her father who 
was hers. She could hope for no social ex- 
istence without him, while he, strange to 
say, might hope for any amount without 
her. 

It was “quaint” to have to explain such 
things; and if it happened to be in this 
particular instance all delightful, that was 
mainly by reason of the light thrown for me 
on the exquisitely trained state of my old 
friend; who, if not really unprepared for 
such readjustments, had at least been too 
long schooled by his own social medium to 
be rashly uplifted. He, certainly, repre- 
sented the element of training, or at any rate 
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that of concession and surrender, since he 
couldn’t have been, after all, at bottom, un- 
conscious of the major importance of those 
fine things of the mind and of the artistic 
experience for which his name and example 
were valued. All of which interpretation of 
the matter didn’t moreover exhaust for me 
its significance. Meeting my friends a day 
or two later at dinner in a considerable com- 
pany, I was again interested in the fact that 
my charming young lady had, as I was after- 
wards to learn, found it amusingly queer and 
picturesque (for her criticism was indulgent) 
to sit between a couple of men of “age ”— 
one indeed of extreme and honored and dis- 
tinguished age—instead of between a pair of 
merry youths expressly provided for her. 
“This being a situation then,” I asked, “in 
which a girl couldn’t have found herself in 
‘America’?” “ Ah, but never! This was de- 
lightfully—as you call everything— quaint’; 
but from the moment a girl is invited at all 
(and of course she’s invited all the time) 
something special is done for her, which she 
feels she has a right to count upon.” “ And 
the something special then is always the 
merry youth?” “Yes, always: quite as if 
she were following a certain diet or drinking 
a prescribed wine, so that her particular dish 
or particular bottle is remembered and set 
before her,” Upon which, all the while, one 
could but muse. “And what is done— 
specially—for the elder women? Are their 
‘tastes’ remembered?” “‘ Specially,’ no. 
They,” said my brilliantly lucid young friend, 
“are not pampered!” The point of which 
slight and simple words, if I be asked for it, 
was that, spoken in European air, they im- 
mediately evoked for me a social condition, 
an image that appeared to drag after it a 
whole train of light upon manners. 

The picture was of the realm of the un- 
fortunate “queens”; to whom there was 
seemingly no one to suggest the possible 
privilege and profit, even for competent 
queenship, that may proceed from a recog- 
nition of the related state. No, it appeared, 
women’s fostered sense of themselves “ over 
there” was as creatures absolute, with the 
single qualification that raw youth tended so 
perpetually to snatch from round ripeness the 
prize of domination; therefore how would it 
strike one, on the scene itself, that the draw- 
back of the absent educative forces was to 
be met?—the drawback, that is, for the 
“queens,” forming their manners, of their 
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having no wholesome social rigor of any sort 
to reckon with. Social rigor exists and be- 
comes wholesome from the moment social 
relations of a more composite order than the 
leaving of cards and the dancing of the 
cotillion are attested, established, embodied 
things, involving attention and deference, in- 
volving the sacrifice of easy presumptions, 
and the mistrust of cheap pretensions, and 
the cultivation of informed estimates, and 
the patience, generally, of the consciously 
comparative state—the state of suspecting 
that there are probably more things in a 
civilized world, or even in any mere decent- 
ly “good” society, than are dreamt of in 
the philosophy of free chatter. 

I was to see “ over here,” unquestionably— 
when the occasion presently came—what I 
saw; but inevitably, meanwhile, any wander- 
ing air charged with the message of the 
queenship seemed a direct contribution to my 
experience, just as on the spot itself I found 
myself desiring, for all justice, to live, in 
imagination, if possible, through the ordeal 
of those persons who might be feeling, tragic- 
ally enough, their civil tradition slip from 
them. Such cases, I was soon enough to see, 
were but different aspects of the same chaos; 
and it at all events chanced that I just then 
found observation quickened by a succession 
of small other testimonies. It easily happens 
that, observed in alien air, American “ ways ” 
put on, for better or for worse, their in- 
tensest value—and those with which we are 
here concerned were precisely not such as 
manifest it for the better. When an Eng- 
lish friend, a lady who had lately been in 
the States, remarked to me, for instance, in 
allusion to the most patent source of distress 
for American housewives, that the distress 
might be equal in England—domestic up- 
heavals, that is, might be quite as frequent— 
if the employers of servants were often heard 
to address them in such tones and with such 
a manner as she had noted the use of in 
America. English servants (the moral of 
this was) wouldn’t “stand” it: their own 
amenities of address—the fruit, definitely, of 
cultivation on their part as well as on that 
of their patrons—absolutely implied reci- 
procity, could only be met by forms equally 
cultivated: on which all smoothness of serv- 
ice was felt to depend. 

I was subsequently to smile, on my native 
soil, at this idea of reciprocity really prac- 
tised—so haunted was I to be, from an early 
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moment, with the case of a gentle relative 
(which I have already somewhere commemo- 
rated) who, summoned to meet a representa- 
tive of her laundress, found a man inquir- 
ing if she were the woman of the house—in 
which case he had come from the washer- 
lady. That, no doubt, is one view of the 
reasonable give and take, a view the accept- 
ance of which by the woman of the house 
leaves plenty of room for discretion; but it 
is only an extreme illustration of the sort of 
“form” on the ground of which people have, 
right and left, to be met, to be tolerated, to 
be dealt with and conversed with and lived 
with—from the moment internecine war 
doesn’t take place. That means, for the 
American woman at large—over and above 
the fond possession of daughters in an acute 
state of queenship and inflamed with the 
pride and power of the same—the liability 
to intercourse with domestics instinctively 
interested, though by the most pitiful of 
fallacies, in dragging communion down to a 
level of tone at which they may easily have 
the best of it. Our women would need, I 
grant, a high dose of superiority not to fall 
more often than not into the trap there is 
such a conspiracy to lay for them. That is, 
no doubt, their misfortune as much as their 
fault—the resigned acceptance of the vulgar 
term imposed on them, when the term not 
vulgar is found not to be workable without 
more patience and reflection than the case 
seems worth. 

On the scene itself then, in due course, I 
was to find myself wondering—and again 
especially in the hotels and trains—what 
patience and reflection were imputable to the 
feminine type or two that most surrounded 
me. What conception of the “tone of home” 
as a treasure in their keeping did I imagine 
my fellow travellers capable of forming ?— 
some of the innumerable ladies of the hotels 
above all; those accompanied, after dinner, 
as the plot thickened and the evening waned, 
by the terrific bedizened hotel-bred little girls, 
whom one somehow felt as so destined, while 
thus imbibing the rudiments of queenship, to 
put a rod in pickle for domestic use a few 
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years later. To what vision of feminine 
sweetness were these small unfortunates be- 
ing trained, and what example of that grace 
was given, for the most part, in the hard 
faces and harsh accents of the mothers? 
Fresh from the frequent statistic and ac- 
cessible, all round, to the voices of the air, 
I couldn’t, as a restless analyst, rid myself 
of the conviction that the majority of the 
mothers and wives thus met and noted were 
of divorced and divorcing condition and in- 
tention—to which presumption their so fre- 
quently quite unhusbanded appearance much 
contributed. 

I had at least the interest of this opening, 
that, when speculating, in the States of cheap 
and easy divorce, as to the sort of “ person- 
ality ” that would most be engaged in it, the 
men and women about me became at once 
and alike a vivid match to the idea. This 
was what cheap and easy divorcers would, for 
any suggested civility, resemble: the con- 
venience was surely one such a generation 
would have invented if it hadn’t existed. To 
which I may add indeed that if asked whether 
I make the monstrous statement that these 
publicly-viewed of my countrywomen struck 
me as all unamiable, I find small difficulty 
as to my answer. American women offered 
themselves, definitely, to my enlarged view, 
as of three categories, of differing extent. I 
place in the first and smallest those for whom, 
by hook or by crook, some civil scheme still 
has contrived to exist. I place in the sec- 
ond, less small—fortunately, rather, of re- 
spectable dimensions—those for whom it 
either never has existed or has gone into 
eclipse, but among whom a conscientious sub- 
stitute for it fairly struggles on. And I 
place in the third the formidable array of 
those innocent apparently alike of the forms 
and of the provisional yearning. Our gen- 
eral hope is doubtless where the real hope 
almost always is, in the precious, the small- 
est, minority having weight; but my par- 
ticular interest is in my middle class, as it 
were, of which I shall next especially speak. 
We must certainly consider the provisional 
yearning, the conscientious substitute, 


(To be continued next month.) 
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SeaHE newly married Maitlands 
cherished lofty views concern- 
ing hospitality. They had 
discussed this subject before- 
hand, agreeing that as soon as 
they were settled in their new 
home unstinted hospitality should be their 
rule. They spoke disparagingly of the 
Baileys, who opened their doors only once a 
year; of the Bryces, who were always going 
to ask people to dinner, but never did; of the 
parsimonious Smalls, who never entertained 
at all. 

“Tt’s so easy to entertain,” Elisabeth had 
said, on her wedding trip. “ When we get 
home, Ned, we'll just show those self-centred 
Smalls and Bryces and Baileys how easy and 
inexpensive it is to keep all one’s social ob- 
ligations paid up—we’ll be a model couple 
in that respect.” 

“Yes,” agreed young Edward, who was 
even more hospitably inclined than was 
Elisabeth. “ We'll set a shining example to 
the married world.” 

It had taken almost four weeks to get the 
little cottage furnished and in order, and it 
seemed so cozy and comfortable without any 
outsiders that it began to look as if the hos- 
pitable intentions of-the Maitlands were not 
destined to be carried out, after all; but one 
day the subject bobbed up again. 

“By the way, Bess,” said Edward, looking 
approvingly across the dainty table set for 
two, “isn’t it about time that we were in- 
viting the natives to dine? You know I’m 
indebted to scores of persons. Of course we 
can’t afford to give parties, or make any 
grand and glorious splurges, but what’s to 
prevent our asking our friends, a few at a 
time, to meals with us—just simple, every- 
day meals, you know?” 

“ Why—er—nothing,” 





replied Elisabeth, 
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somewhat dubiously, for her former, rather- 
too-hopeful views of light housekeeping had 
suffered a gradual change. “ Perhaps, when 
I’ve learned to cook a few more things—you 
see, cooking isn’t quite as easy as I supposed 
it would be, and some of my dishes turn out 
so—well, so unexpectedly.” 

“My dear!” cried enthusiastic Edward, to 
whom any cooking, however unexpected, 
seemed a welcome change from the monotony 
of boarding-house fare, “I think you cook 
beautifully! You could entertain anybody. 
Now there’s Northrop—when Northrop isn’t 
laid up with asthma, poor fellow, he’s splen- 
did company—and if I’m indebted to any one 
I am to him. Let’s ask him to dinner next 
Sunday.” 

“But,” objected Elisabeth, “it won’t be 
especially lively for him with only us two, 
particularly after we’ve just passed through 
the ordeal of cooking dinner—you'll have to 
help, you know, because I couldn’t get a whole 
company dinner all by myself.” 

“Well,” suggested Edward, willing to ex- 
tend the original plan, “why not ask Mr. 
and Mrs. Drake—I’ve had a dozen dinners at 
the Drakes’.” 

“But,” demurred Elisabeth, counting on 
her pretty fingers, “that makes five. We'd 
have to ask somebody else, because all my 
things come in half-dozens—it would be fun 
to use them all!” 

“ Ask Mrs. Pulver. She sent me things to 
eat after I had pneumonia. Her husband’s 
out of town, so she must be lonely.” 

Elisabeth agreed to that, too; but present- 
ly Edward observed that she was absent- 
mindedly drawing patterns on the table- 
cloth, and that her dark eyes no longer 
sparkled.with enthusiasm. He asked the rea- 
son. 

“Of course,” 


explained Elisabeth, in 
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doubtful, uncertain tones, “I’d do anything 
in the world to please you; but, Edward, you 
know I didn’t take but six cooking-lessons, 
and the only grand meats that I learned to 
cook were squabs and—and a young pig. 
Edward! I couldn’t cook another young 
pig!” 

“Northrop wouldn’t eat it if you did—he 
dislikes pork. I’ll order squabs, if you say so.” 

“ Good!” cried Elisabeth. “I have the way 
to cook them all written down in my book.” 

The home market, however, 
depended on Chicago for its 
meat-supply; and there was 
but one train daily. At noon, 
Saturday, after the guests 
had accepted Elisabeth’s pret- 
tily given verbal invitations, 
Edward announced, with 
praiseworthy reluctance, that 
the butcher had failed him; 
no squabs were to be had for 
love or money. 

“But there are broilers in 
Smith’s window,” consoled 
Edward, hopefully. “ Don’t 
you think you could cook 
broilers—with me to keep the 
fire going?” 


Elisabeth would have 


agreed to think that she 
could cook elephants, rather 
than disappoint Edward’s 


beautiful confidence in her 
ability. She said she was 
sure she could cook broilers 
—hadn’t her oatmeal turned 
out beautifully the very first 
time ? 

So Edward ordered six 
broilers, one apiece for each 
member of the little party; 
and earnest, newly married 
Elisabeth fell to studying her 
brand-new cook-books while 
awaiting the birds. 

But by six, when Edward hurried home to 
dinner, the anxiously expected broilers had 
not put in an appearance. Elisabeth her- 
self was fluttering about, as Edward said, 
just like a little decapitated broiler in a white 
apron. 

“You see,” confessed Edward, a bit sheep- 
ishly, “I didn’t order them until after two 
o'clock, and I suspect the market is always 
busier on Saturdays. If it ‘ll relieve your 
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mind, I'll go to the drug-store and telephone 
—of course they might have sent those birds 
to the wrong house.” 

The obliging young husband returned with 
the cheering intelligence that the broilers 
would be forthcoming as soon as the meat- 
wagon horse returned from his supper. 


Seemingly, however, the butcher’s hungry 
steed lingered long over his evening meal, for 
it was almost ten before he paused at the 
Maitlands’ unpretentious gate. 








SURE YOU ASKED FOR BROILERS?” 
Elisabeth, her head against Edward’s knee, 
sat on the floor before the grate in the tiny 
living-room still reading up broilers; while 
patient Edward, much inconvenienced by his 
wife’s restless and somewhat dishevelled head, 
cracked walnuts for the morrow’s salad. A 
moment later a heavy thud, followed by the 
banging of the kitchen door, sent the Mait- 
lands flying to their kitchen to behold on the 
table an enormous bundle from which large, 
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heavily feathered legs that terminated in 
threatening yellow claws were protruding. 

“The broilers!” gasped Elisabeth. 

“Plymouth Rock roosters, you mean!” ex- 
claimed Edward. “Smith’s made a mistake. 
I'll go telephone him— we certainly don’t 
want six birds of this size.” 

“Tf they’d lived a week or two longer,” 
observed Elisabeth, whose knowledge of 
poultry was apt to take unexpected turns, 
“they'd certainly have grown into turkeys! 
But do go telephone—they may have to send 
out a search-party for our broilers.” 

Edward appeared decidedly crestfallen 
when he returned ten minutes later with the 
news that he had not succeeded in getting 
the meat-market. “The lines,” said he, “ are 
probably crossed, or else the telephone girl’s 
taking a nap! I guess I'll have to carry 
those beastly ‘ broilers’ down-town.” 

The original paper, of course, proved ut- 
terly inadequate. Edward was not too proud 
to be seen carrying bundles, but he said that 
he drew the line at carrying parcels from 
which long, yellow, unmistakable legs pro- 
truded, so the gigantic chickens were finally 
wrapped in three decidedly shapeless bundles. 

“T’m going with you,” declared Elisabeth. 
“T haven’t been outdoors to-day, so I'd like 
the walk. Besides, you can’t carry more than 
two of those outrageous parcels—just suppose 
the things should break loose under the 
electric light in front of the Club!” 

“T refuse to suppose anything so dread- 
ful,” said Edward. “But come on. I have 
an idea that that place closes somewhere 
about ten Saturday nights.” 

When the Maitlands arrived at the market 
the shades were down, the lights extinguish- 
ed, the door locked. Edward’s vigorous 
pounding brought no response. There was 
nothing for the couple to do but gather up 
their burdensome chickens and carry them 
home, which they did, safely, in spite of a 
strong tendency on the part of Edward’s 
quartette to break through the enveloping 
paper. 

“They’re so hopelessly big,” mourned dis- 
appointed Elisabeth, “that we can’t even 
pretend that they’re broilers; and none. of 


those beautiful recipes will fit. And all those 
feathers—Ned! I never picked a chicken in 
all my life!” 


“Neither did I,” said Edward, wearily 
dropping his “ broilers” on the kitchen table, 
“but I'll help. You get me an apron and the 
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big dishpan, and I'll begin to peel the things 
while you look up Plymouth Rock roosters. 
Two of these ostriches ought to be enough, 
shouldn’t you think?” 

“Ned!” gasped Elisabeth, looking up a 
moment later. “It says here that cooked 
meats keep longer than raw ones. We 
haven’t any ice-box and—and, Ned! If we 
keep those—those prehistoric hens until 
Monday morning perhaps Smith won’t take 
them back. It isn’t our fault—are you sure 
you asked for broilers ?”’ 

“ Well,” admitted Edward, suddenly turn- 
ing searlet, “I’ve been wondering for the 
last hour if I didn’t say chickens. I was 
thinking chickens—possibly I said chickens.” 

It was quarter to one when Edward, still 
struggling with pin-feathers, told Elisabeth 
that if she didn’t go to bed and permit him 
to wrestle alone with the remaining bird, 
he’d call up some farmer and order more 
chickens. The threat proved effectual. 

The chickens, properly dressed at last, went 
into the oven the next morning at ten o’clock. 
The Maitlands devoted the next hour to 
chasing feathers, for there were feathers in 
the little parlor, in Elisabeth’s hair, in the 
tiny bedrooms, in the dining-room, and over 
all fastidious Edward’s clothing. 

“Ned,” panted Elisabeth, crawling under 
the table after an elusive bit of down, “ please 
run the carpet - sweeper over the parlor rug 
again. It seems to be starting a fresh 
crop of feathers!” 

The busy pair had had no time to note 
minor changes in the weather that morning; 
going to church had, of course, been out of 
the question. By eleven, however, the 
weather refused to be longer ignored. Rain 
fell in torrents. The surprised Maitlands, 
each with handfuls of firmly grasped feathers, 
eyed each other in sudden dismay. 

“Bess!” exclaimed Edward, “ Northrop 
never goes out in wet weather—it brings on 
his asthma.” 

“And Mrs. Pulver can’t possibly come if 
it rains—she gets rheumatism.” 

“But the Drakes,” consoled Edward, 
“ won’t disappoint us. They’re both perfectly 
healthy. After all, four isn’t such a bad 


number for dinner.” 

“Especially when you have six chickens,” 
laughed Elisabeth. 

But at twelve o’clock a drenched boy pre- 
sented the Drake family’s regrets. Mrs. 
Drake had a raging toothache, Mr. Drake 
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couldn’t think of leaving her to suffer 
alone. 

“Only two of us,” groaned Elisabeth. 
“ And six chickens!” 

“Six chickens!” echoed Edward. “ Oh, 
glory! Six chickens!” 

Very much subdued Elisabeth served only 
one large, not particularly well cooked fowl 
for dinner that day; but one was very much 
more than sufficient. Both Edward and 
Elisabeth had spent too many hours with 
their overgrown poultry to feel any particular 
yearning for chicken. 

“Never mind, Bess,” soothed Edward, 
eyeing the large yellow drum-stick on his 
plate thoughtfully. “We can ask those folks 
to luncheon some day this week and serve 
these—these beasts cold.” 

“<The breast of chicken,’” quoted Elisa- 
beth, who had reached from her chair for 
the inevitable cook-book, “‘should be cut 
into dice and used for salads, forcemeats, 
and so forth. The bones— ” 

“Great Scott! Spare us the bones—I re- 
fuse to eat a single bone! Hadn’t we better 
have those people to-morrow ?”’ 

“Yes, if it clears up,” said Bess, lost in 
the book. “ But, Ned! We’ve been awfully 
wasteful—we should have saved the feathers! 
The books says—” 

“What! Do we eat those, too? Not on 
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your life, young woman. I refuse to be 
stuffed with feathers—it’s bad enough to be 
wearing them outside!” 

“The book says,” pursued Bess, with 
dignity, “‘save the feathers to put in sofa- 
pillows.’ ” 

“Thank Heaven I’m no pillow. Why, Bess, 
with all those feathers inside of me I’d make 
a feather bed!” 

Notwithstanding the Maitlands’ fervent 
hopes, the weather did not clear. Instead, it 
rained continuously all the week; and to add 
to the general discomfort, the unfeeling 
butcher sent in his bill for twenty-seven 
pounds of chicken at holiday prices. The 
poor Maitlands lived on chicken, chicken, 
and more chicken. Hot chicken, cold chick- 
en, warmed-over ehicken. Chicken for break- 
fast, for luncheon, for dinner, until the un- 
fortunate Maitlands had learned the poultry 
pages of their cook-book by heart. 

“T think I see,” said discouraged Elisa- 
beth the following Saturday night, as she 
held a flickering candle while Edward dug 
an unnecessarily deep hole in the,tiny gar- 
den to receive what remained of the six 
“broilers,” “why so few newly married per- 
sons entertain. It’s so fearfully uncer- 
tain.” 

“Yes,” agreed Edward, pausing for breath, 
“it certainly does seem risky.” 
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of Spain, first-born, too, to the young 
King Alfonso XIII., whose hold upon 
life, until recent years, has been a feeble 
one, is attended by all those national 
demonstrations to which the devotional and 
patriotic peculiarities of a warm-hearted, 
poetic, and proud race are accustomed to 
give expression. This Spanish royal child, 
descendant of the old Bourbons and of the 
sturdy Guelphs and the more recently ar- 
rived Battenbergs, perhaps more truly than 
any child of royalty born in recent years 
is “a child of many prayers,” of boundless 
hopes, and also of anxiety. 
Kings and emperors and the Pope himself 
stand sponsors for the child in baptism, and 


Te birth of an infant heir to the throne 


all the “ pageantry of kings” mark that 
ceremony in the career of the little one for 
whose coming Spain expectantly prayed and 
waited. 

What will this child’s fate be, and what its 
part in the world? Will the child of the 
Guelph Queen, Victoria-Eugénie, grow up 
imbued with modern enterprise, awake to 
modern democracy, receptive of the modern 
spirit, and so lead on to new life the na- 
tion which now so eagerly and generously wel- 
comes it? Or will the heir of the Bour- 


bon Alfonso XIII. develop the spirit of 
transmitted pride and reserve that keeps 
Spain still, and so unnecessarily, a gloomy 
and almost a mournful figure among the na- 
tions of the earth? 





YOUNG ORPHAN GIRLS 


MAKING LACE FOR THE BABY’S LAYETTE. 
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THE ROYAL BABY’S PRESENTATION CRADLE. 


The infant born in spring should be a 
happy one. All the earth smiles upon it. 
The Spanish infant comes into the world 
when every mood of nature conspires to pro- 
tect and beflower its path! No harsh winds 
nor storms to threaten it, but a season of sun 
and flowers to welcome and nurture it! In 
these months the shadows of the thick clus- 
terings, and almost motionless vines tessellate 
the avenues and garden walks and the fields 
of Spain. Their images are printed there, 
like a reminiscence of the Saracenic or Moor- 
ish carpets of centuries ago. In _ these 
months the air of Spain is delicious with the 
odors of the rose and of the orange-trees. 
The mimosa breathes there faintly now. The 
palms and the olive-trees hang heavy with 
developing fruit. The pomegranates are soon 
to blush. The first spring flowers and fruits 
have already blossomed and ripened, and the 
luxurious natures of the Spanish people swell 
with sentiment and kindly impulse. They 
were all ready to burst into acclamations of 
joy and thanksgiving at the first signal of the 
little one’s coming. 

Never, in many generations, has a Span- 
ish king’s child been more eagerly welcomed! 
To whet their eloquent utterances of wel- 
come to the babe Spain’s poets have doubt- 
less visited again the haunts of the Cid, the 
treasures of the Royal Museum of Madrid, 
where lie so many mementoes of Spain’s great 
period of Isabella and Ferdinand, of de Cor- 
dova and Guzman! Churchmen and cour- 
tiers, politicians and scholars, and yet more 
numerous artisans of every craft have had 
their part in the preparation that preceded 
this great event—the birth of a little baby! 


For those who have witnessed the 
public demonstrations of European 
countries, it requires no great stretch 
of the imagination to picture the rug 
and banner draped balconies that 
line the streets of Madrid, the fes- 
toons of flowers, the processions of re- 
joicing, and the people straggling 
about, happy and exhilarated, stopping 
now and then to enter the churches to 
give thanks to the Madonna for the 
safe coming of the child! But to pic- 
ture the industry of the artisans when 
an heir to the throne is to be provided 
for is a matter of more complexity. 
An army of weavers and needle- 
workers were at work for months upon 
the fine stuffs and laces and em- 
broideries that are comprised in_ the 
layette of the Spanish royal child; but 
besides these there were the goldsmiths and 
jewellers who were to mount each tiny puff, 
each small baby brush and rattle, each feed- 
ing-spoon, and even tip each ribbon and gold- 
en safety-pin with other gold and precious 
stones set in the form of the royal coat of 
arms. Only gold, which cannot corrode or 
oxydize, may be trusted safely to pin up the 
flannels and hold in place the bib of one born 





A LONG CLOAK FOR THE BABY, 
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making, which, in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, was the most artistic product 
of the country. Throughout the win- 
ter months, within their walls, needles 
and ivory reels have been kept busily 
flying over the pillows or parchment ° 
patterns on which the filmy laces 
were in making for the great oc- 
easion. No petticoat or bib or slip 
but shows the skill of embroiderers or 
lace-maker, and it cannot be doubted 
that the workers, reverent’ before 
their tasks, have many a time paused 
between their stitches to breathe a 
prayer for the future wearer of the 
little garments! 
Needle-points from Cordova, flounces 
of Spanish Chantilly, Spanish point, 
heavy and intricate and even more 
stately in design than the Venice 
point, from which the best judges 
cannot distinguish them confidently; 
laces showing the flat patterns of 
Barcelona, where most of the costlier 
mantillas are made—all these, to- 
gether with the heavier guipure, by 
the wish of young Queen Victoria, 
are represented in the layette for 
Alfonso’s heir. 
THE BABY’S BEAUTIFUL COVERLET. In the illustration which accom- 
panies this article of the orphan- 
to a throne, to the purple, and to all these age girls at work upon these laces, the 
costly trifles that go with it! round and oblong pillows of the workers, 
The actual wearing apparel for the royal with all their length of “covers” for 
child, comprising numberless dainty garments, the preservation of their threads, both 
kept the convent workers busy from 
the time when the first whisper of 
the prospect of an heir to the throne 
reached the public ear! Such tiny 
things in appearance as many of 
them are! and yet each is a gem of 
workmanship, and each worth, rela- 
tively speaking, a fortune! Except 
for the flannel bands, which even for 
a king’s child may not contain a 
stitch lest it scratch the tender skin 
of the new-born, everything, from 
the little bootees of native wool 
or fine-spun silk to the silken or 
fleecy house-coats and wrappers and 
“marguerites” or tiny jackets— 
every small garment shows the 
highest needle-craft available in 
Spain! 
In Catholic Spain the convents 
still maintain proficiency in lace- A FANCY EMBROIDERED PILLOW-CASE, 


























THE LAYETTE 
those worked and those upon the bobbins, may 
be quite clearly recognized. So, too, will be 
the forms of the embroidery frames upon 
which the needlewomen are working the 





THE BASKET WITH SHOES AND STOCKINGS. 


royal coat of arms which marks each cover- 
lid and pillow-case and cushion, and some- 
where appears in the trimmings of basket or 
bassinet, of crib or cradle. The centre 
shieldlike form in the picture of the cover- 
lid will show the position of the coat of arms, 
while the pattern of the rose point is also 
clearly preserved in the lace on the ruffle that 
trims it. The coat of arms will be twice seen 
upon the elaborate pillow-case shown on the 
same page, this in turn ruffled with priceless 
white Spanish Chantilly. Cordova lace, with 
an ecclesiastical rose pattern, trims the bas- 
ket and the presentation cot. It is in the 
latter that royal infants are presented, on the 
day of their birth, to the government and 
representatives of the people. 

The first of the two cloaks shown is pro- 
fusely trimmed with modern pillow lace, the 
texture and pattern of which resemble Honi- 
ton or Devonshire lace. Only the second 
cloak shown will convey an idea of the richer 
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garments in the layette. It is flounced .with 
deep sharply designed heavy Spanish lace, in 
which the traditional stitches in great va- 
riety are applied to the practically modern 
pattern. 

King Alfonso XIII. is said to be the only 
man who was ever born a king! A _ post- 
humous son of Alfonso XII., who died in No- 
vember, 1885, was born in May of the fol- 
lowing year and was immediately proclaimed 
king under the regency of his mother, who 
was an Imperial princess of the house of Aus- 
tria. He was the third child of his parents, 
the two infantas, Mercédes and Marie- 
Thérése, having been born in 1880 and 1882 
respectively. The full title of Alfonso XIII. 
is Leon - Ferdinand - Marie - Jacques-Isadore- 
Pascal-Antoine, King of Spain, of Castile, of 
Leon-d’Aragon, of the two Sicilies, of Jerusa- 
lem, Minorca and Majorca, of Seville, Valencia, 
Galicia, of Cordova, Gibraltar, of the Canary 
Islands, and of the East and West Indies, be- 
sides which he bears numerous ducal and arch- 
ducal titles. Philippe, Duc d’Anjou, .was the 





ANOTHER ELABORATE CLOAK, 


founder of the present reigning house of 
Spain. He became King of Spain in 1700 
under the title of Philip V. 
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and should claim for her due and proper 

recognition as a working, breadwinning 
force in the world, the right to vote seems to 
me the most useless and unnecessary, and the 
one most likely to involve a loss to her of 
all true womanly power, reserve, and dignity. 
I should be very sorry to see a crowd of wom- 
en hustling each other at the polling-booths. 
If, by any chance, they should present the 
same tousled and infuriated aspect which dis- 
tinguishes them on a “remnant-sale day” 
at a fashionable draper’s, the spectacle would 
not only be ludicrous, but degrading—suf- 
ficiently so indeed to bring the country to 
positive shame and make us the laughing- 
stock of the civilized world. For despite 
Madame Curie, that bright and solitary star 
of noble womanhood, distinguished as much 
for modesty as for scientific learning, despite 
the many increasing and well-merited hon- 
ors won by women students in the various 
universities — despite a few notable women 
artists, musicians, and writers—the sad but 
incontestable fact remains that brilliant and 
intellectual women are distinctly in the mi- 
nority, and are likely always to remain so. 
The great majority—that majority to which 
the suffrage would apply—are of that happy 
disposition which “ has no time to think,” and 
which throws down a book readily in ex- 
change for the more fascinating contempla- 
tion of a new hat or gown. No power, hu- 
man or divine, can alter the inborn spirit of 
the purely frivolous feminine—and one can- 
not but be amused with its delight in chiffons 
—its kittenlike pleasure in the length and 
silky appearance of its own tail—its placid 
smirk at its own reflection in the convenient 
mirror. It is all quite pretty—as pretty as 
the dance of wild flowers in the wind. But 
it does not express much more intelligence 
than that of the uneducated squaw, decking 
herself out with beads and feathers—and it 
does not appear to indicate the slightest 
promise of a change towards any higher de- 
velopment. Therefore, I venture to doubt 
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B« of all the “ rights ” which woman may 


whether the greater majority of women are 
intellectually fitted for the voting of members 
to Parliament. Of course it may be fairly 
contested that Messrs. Hodge and Chawbacon 
are just as badly equipped in the way of 
common sense as Mesdames Fuss and Frivol, 
and that nevertheless their votes are accepted 
because they are men, even though such votes 
may be gained and carried forward on a free 
tide of bad beer. Quite true. But what- 
ever the limited mentality of Messrs. Hodge 
and Chawbacon may be, they are, thanks to 
their stolid masculine composition, not likely 
to be carried away by enthusiasm for any 
particular Parliamentary candidate on ac- 
count of his personally expressed admiration 
for their beautiful eyes. Such personally ex- 
pressed admiration, however, would be a great 
motive force, and one likely to be freely em- 
ployed by intending members of the House 
of Commons and their agents, were women’s 
votes of value. In fact, as a means of 
temporary flirtation and evanescent love- 
making, destined to end with the end of the 
election, women’s suffrage could hardly be 
surpassed. Perhaps this, after all, is the real 
object of the impetuous movement? Who 
knows! 

Should these foregoing remarks excite 
wrath in the gentle bosoms of the “suf- 
fragettes” who perhaps may have arrived at 
that proud, but surely unenviable, point of 
worldly experience when flirtation is despised 
and backs stiffen at a pretty compliment, 
I shall be very sorry, yet scarcely repentant. 
I love my own sex, and I heartily sympathize 
with every step that women take towards 
culture, freedom, advancement, and the moral 
and intellectual mastery of themselves. I 
would fain serve them in all that may be for 
their peace and perfect happiness, and I 
honestly feel that such peace and happiness 
are not to be gained by violent or unnatural 
methods. The object of woman’s existence is 
not to war with man, or allow man to war 
with her, but simply to conquer him and hold 
him in subservience without so much as a 
threat or a blow. Clever women always do 
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this; clever women have always done it. It 
is only stupid women who cannot command 
men. If we attentively read the history of 
empires and kingdoms in all ages, we general- 
ly find a clever or a stupid woman at the back 
of every great affair—and it is mostly accord- 
ing to her wisdom or folly that the business 
in hand has prospered ill or well. Those who 
eare to make a close psychological study of a 
brilliant woman’s ways—a brilliant woman’s 
power which might have led to victory had 
she not done what women so often do, name- 
ly, lost the mastery over herself and yielded 
to fear—should go to His Majesty’s Theatre 
at the end of this month and watch the prog- 
ress of “ Antony and Cleopatra ” magnificent- 
ly set upon the stage by Mr. Beerbohm Tree, 
with all the lavish, exquisite, and poetic de- 
tail which Shakespeare, with his evident love 
of color and imagery, would have delighted 
in, could such stage effects have been at his 
disposal, pace Mr. Sidney Lee. (Sidney Lee’s 
appreciation of art, by the way, can be fairly 
gauged by a contemplation of the portraits 
of Shakespeare’s contemporaries, which he 
has had copied from the originals and hung 
up in the museum of New Place, Stratford- 
on-Avon, for the delectation of the public 
eye. They are of a most wondrous sign- 
board value.) Shakespeare knew women as 
well as he knew every corner of his native 
Warwickshire, and when he wrote “ Antony 
and Cleopatra” he must have seen in his 
mind all the beauty and luxury with which 
Cleopatra would have surrounded her lover, 
in order to aid the working of the spell of 
her own resistless charm. If Shakespeare 
could have put old Egypt on his inconvenient 
and limited stage as Mr. Tree is putting it on 
the boards of his fine modern theatre, what a 
proud and happy actor-manager he would 
have been! He himself could see the barge 
which 
Like a burnished throne 
Burnt on the water, 

in the broad spaces of his glorious imagina- 
tion, and he pictured his vision distinctly in 
the most glowing language—but if it had 
been possible to add the scenic effect to the 
witchery of his poesy, there is no doubt he 
would have been more satisfied. For, like all 
truly great geniuses, he attached no particu- 
lar value to his own writings, and surely was 
never half so proud of himself as Mr. Sid- 
ney Lee is when merely commenting on a 
“First Folio.” He was, at any rate, modest 


enough, so we may presume, to be fully aware 
that even the finest poetry and the finest 
music lose half their effect when disfigured 
by a commonplace environment. He knew 
that Cleopatra, if she made a slave of Antony, 
would so arrange the method of bondage that 
if the chains she flung about him were strong 
as steel, they should nevertheless seem to 
himself as soft and easy to wear as garlands 
of roses. All the fascinations of the East 
would have been employed by the “ Serpent 
of Old Nile” to bewitch her Roman hero, 
such as gorgeous colors, rare wines, and ex- 
quisite perfumes;—everything that could ap- 
peal to the sensuous and emotional side of the 
man’s nature would have been brought into 
play—and because Shakespeare knew better 
than any one the heart of the “ Eternal 
Feminine,” he has summed up the only 
“war” that is ever really possible or natural 
between man and woman in the few lines which 
accompany Cleopatra’s first entrance, thus: 

Cleopatra. If it be love indeed, tell me how 
much. 


Antony. There is beggary in the love that can 
be reckon’d. 


Cleopatra. I'll set a bourn how far to be be- 
lov’d. 


Antony. Then must thou needs find out new 
heaven, new earth. 


It is all there. The “woman’s rights” 
question is conveyed in one sentence— 


“Tf it be love indeed, tell me how much.” 


That is really all woman wants to know, 
“Tf it be love indeed” —then she has her 
“suffrage.” She can rule her slave for good 
or bad. She governs man, and through him 
she governs the world. And the “Tell me 
how much” is a naturally feminine attempt 
to find out the limit of her power from her 
lover’s own lips, knowing all the time that he 
will tell her there is no limit at all. She is 
sure of her triumph. 

And, as I have already ventured to as- 
sert, all clever women are sure. They want 
no audible voice in politics, inasmuch as 
they can, if they choose, silently work the 
whole business behind the scenes. Stupid 
women clamor about their “ rights,” evident- 
ly unaware that in the very force of the 
clamor they are throwing all “rights” away. 
The clever woman sits at home—and like a 
meadow spider spreads a pretty web of rose 
and gold, spangled with diamond dew. Flies 
—or men—tumble in by scores—and she holds 
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them all prisoners at her pleasure with a 
silken strand as fine as a hair. Nature gave 
her at her birth the “ right” to do this, and 
if she does it well, she will always have her 
web full. But her weaving must not be to 
hold the flies—i. e., to influence men—solely 
for her own amusement and satisfaction; she 
must learn to take a wider outlook and use 
her “limitless” powers for the benefit and 
betterment of the world. 

Here is where the great majority of wom- 
en fail. They are too self-centred, and often 
too spiteful to one another to convince men 
of their possible greatness or sincerity of 
character. They are also much too in- 
dividually egoistic in their likes and dis- 
likes. For example, let us suppose a wom- 
an to have once enjoyed the special admira- 
tion and favor of a king. In due course, and 
in accordance with the conventional and his- 
torical custom of royal fickleness, suppose the 
king to grow weary of the lady’s fascinations. 
And —to continue our hypothesis — suppose 
that the neglected fair one, piqued at the 
cessation of the kingly compliments, should 
straightway turn socialist. What sincerity 
could there possibly be in her socialism? All 
the common-sense world would recognize the 
real underlying motive for such a “ political ” 
change—they would see in it nothing but a 
mere feminine ebullition of cheap spite and 
personal irritation, which, had the woman 
in question been really clever, she would 
never have shown. The really clever woman 
would have caught another king and have 
made the first one jealous. 

But women act so quickly on impulse— 
sometimes a feline or tigresslike impulse— 
sometimes an impulse of deeply wounded feel- 
ing—that they give themselves no time to 
consider whether the action be wise or fool- 
ish. They have yet to learn that before ta- 
king any serious steps they need to think out 
every possible result that may accrue from it. 
By this I mean real thinking—taking one’s 
self to task in absolute solitude, and dispens- 
ing with the vacillating advice or sympathy 
of friends, while standing as it were face to 
face with one’s own soul. Most women have 
to find their souls first before they can con- 
front them in this way. They scatter their 
forces in such a vague, desultory manner— 
in so many trifling directions that naturally 
it becomes a matter of supreme difficulty to 
direct their lives to any lasting good or use- 
ful purpose. Of course if we take a merely 
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superficial view of women all over the world, 
their main objects of existence would seem 
to be marrying and breeding, and they show 
themselves so universally at one on this point 
that it is no wonder men refuse to think they 
can be moved by any higher aims than those 
which they share equally with the rabbit and 
the moth. Thus it has come to pass, that 
when women do brilliant work in art, science, 
or literature, they are looked upon by the 
male sex as “abnormal,” “ unsexed,” and 
more often than not are hastily set down as 
being too old or too ugly to do anything else 
but attempt to secure a little doubtful no- 
toriety by engaging in work not fitted for 
their capacities. But who is to blame for 
this erroneous impression so widely prevalent 
among men? Why, the women themselves, of 
course. Not only because they show the most 
cruel and acrimonious spite and jealousy 
when one of their sex becomes distinguished 
in art or letters, but because they are the 
first to start unkind reports about her and 
against her—against her looks, her dress, her 
manner, and even her reputation. There is 
no length to which women’s tongues will not 
run when “downing ” other women more bril- 
liant than themselves. They allow men to 
see this paltry display of inferior character 
every day, and naturally the men draw their 
own conclusions. The youngest schoolboy is 
too often compelled to notice and inwardly 
comment upon his mother’s love of tea-table 
seandal, or his sister’s bilious envy of some 
other prettier girl. If such are the early im- 
pressions made by the conduct of his own 
women relatives on a youth’s mind, he will, 
most unquestionably, when he grows to man- 
hood, retain the one “ fixed idea” of woman’s 
generally inherent foolishness, while the talk 
of “ Women’s Interests” will only move him 
to a sceptical smile. For what are women’s 
interests, as commonly set forth for his seri- 
ous consideration? Turn we to the daily 
current press which nowadays does one-half 
of its catering for women only, and which in 
many of its sections is one-half written by 
women. What do we find in the eloquent 
columns which bear “ Women’s Interests” as 
their proud heading? Listen! 


Veils are now being worn two yards long, and 
ean be had in all colors. 

Charming cream-colored belts with two tabs 
down the back are very fascinating. 

Cloth costumes with embroidery in the Ma- 
deira style have great chic. 
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Then come several toothsome culinary 
recipes, and advice as to the care of the hair. 
A “rare” recipe for whitening the hands is 
thrown in, and an urgent command is is- 
sued thus: “Go and get one of the mole- 
shaded searves at 10s 11d. You will be per- 
fectly satisfied.” These paragraphs must be 
written by men or by women. If by men, we 
may be quite sure that the poor fellows really 
and truly think a “ mole-shaded scarf ” would 
be a panacea for most feminine troubles. 
If by women—well!—they know their own 
“ interests ” best! 

And while on this point I should just like 
to say one word respecting a “right” which 
no woman appears eager to seize upon and 
defend—the right to protest against the vul- 
gar and indecent manner in which she is 
given away as a great Sham in all her own 
special fashion-books and pictorials. There 
man sees woman as the Fool Rampant. The 
advertisements catering for her patronage 
show her at her worst. She is depicted as 
semi- bald, holding her wig (they call it 
“transformation” nowadays) in one hand, 
ready to put on. She is shown in a half- 
nude state, very thin and scraggy, but again 
unblushingly holding the artificially moulded 
plump portions of her body which nature has 
failed to supply, in readiness to fasten over 
the hollow places. She is exhibited plainly 
and pitilessly as a Swindle. Do women im- 
agine that men never look at such papers, and 
never perceive the bold and prominent chal- 
lenge of these degrading advertisements which 
instruct them as to what a painted, powdered, 
padded, dyed, frizzled, shameless creature a 
woman may be, and often is? The natural 
woman, with health’s own glow upon her 
cheeks, and heaven’s own. brightness in her 
hair, is likely to be wronged by doubts as to 
her genuineness, while the fashion-books of 
to-day everywhere proclaim the fraud of the 
“ female form divine,” as built up, with wom- 
an’s own approval, by the costwmier and the 
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perruquier—a thing with surely as little sense 
of the noblest “ rights” of womanhood as the 
doll in a hairdresser’s window. A casual 
study of our modern ladies’ pictorials will 
convince the most optimistic male supporter 
of “women’s rights” that the majority of 
the fair sex are not in any way fitted for the 
franchise, and, after all, it is the majority 
that counts. 

Taking a broad survey of the contest, it 
is evident that man’s war with woman will 
never end till she herself learns how to con- 
quer him. She can do it so easily if she only 
will. It needs no violence—no wordy discus- 
sion. Part of his battle against her to-day 
is an instinctive desire to protect her against 
herself—to try and prevent her from losing 
all that lovely reverence, tenderness, and deli- 
eacy which in long-ago old poetic days made 
him lift her to the altitude of an angel and 
guardian goddess of his life. For in his 
heart he would like to be able to say of her 


as Pannuccio del Bagno of Pisa wrote of his 
lady— 


I am all rapturous 
Since thus my will was set, 
To serve, thou flower of joy, thine excellence, 
Nor even seems it anything could rouse 
A pain or a regret, 
But on thee dwells my every thought and sense; 
Considering that from thee all virtues spread, 
As from a fountain-head, 
That in thy gift is wisdom’s best avail 
And honor without fail. 


In these lines may be found an epitome of 
the women’s “rights” which, if faithfully 
adhered to, should govern the world. It is 
better to be a Cleopatra than a “ suffragette,” 
even if Antony must lose Actium. And if 
woman would impress man with an abiding 
sense of her moral and mental power, and 
with the purity of her intellectual influences 
upon the history of the time, she must begin 
with him in the nursery and schoolroom, not 
at the polling-booth. 

[THE END.] 
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HE Colony Club, of New York, was 
. finally finished and opened in March 

with a series of receptions to invited 
guests. So agreeable was the impression 
made, so much more delightful the finished 
results than even the promise, that a word or 
two more on the decoration of the club seems 
not out of place. For it is in a fine ap- 
preciation of details that Miss Elsie de Wolfe 
has preeminently distinguished herself, win- 
ning at one stroke, as it were, a recognized 
place among the decorators of the country. 
And it may be added, for the benefit of other 
women with like ambitions, that some eight- 
een months since, Miss de Wolfe had only a 
pad and pencil to begin with, to which she 
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added a secretary. Now she has both offices 
and workshop, in which every club curtain, 
bed-hanging, and chair-cover was made, ex- 
cept the curtains of the great assembly-room. 

This feeling for the value of details has 
been expressed in the choice and application 
of bits of bric-a-brac, like that, for instance, 
of a piece of old Adams—four figures, up- 
right, holding an oblong tray, now filled with 
flowers, on the reading-room mantel; in the 
introduction of bits of blue and white pieces 
of Wedgwood over the fireplaces; in the de- 
signs and arrangements of all the electric- 
light fixtures, the colors of the shades, and 
in all the various appointments of bedrooms, 
bath and dressing rooms. It is shown, too, 
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in the-way in which the work has been done. 
In the tops of the four-posters, for example, 
the chintz, by being pleated and run toward 
the centre, has been made to follow a sub- 
ordinate design of altogether delightful ef- 
fectiveness. Big disks of pleated chintz are 
also employed in holding back the bedroom 
curtains. Again, on every dressing-table are 
wooden candlesticks, painted to match the 
furniture, and topped by pretty shades. 
Electric lights are employed instead of can- 
dies, but this has been done without de- 
stroying the effect of the candlestick itself. 
All these subordinate details stamp the house 
at once with the air of the well-thought-out, 
the authority of one having a rare apprecia- 
tion of the best requirements. 

The prevailing note everywhere is one of 
refinement and repose. The prevailing col- 
ors are green and white relieved by chintzes, 
except in the big assembly-room, where soft 
reds of richer materials prevail, and again 
in the small private dining-room on the top 
floor, where pinks and yellow are combined 
with grays. 

The hallways are covered throughout with 
a green and white paper of broad stripes. 
This, with the white woodwork and the ma- 
hogany hand-rail of the stairways, gives at 
once an impression of freshness, like that 
found in cool and airy country houses, where 
the very remembrance of dusty street-corners 
is left far behind. An impression like this 
is rare in New York, where the struggle 
against dirt goes ceaselessly on, and where 
daintiness is too often sacrificed to sumptu- 
ous effects—the penalty being, that in order 
to protect the sumptuous, fresh air must be 
excluded except at stated intervals. One 
who enters the club feels that there must be 
air somewhere, even with the windows closed. 
One therefore feels instantly at ease. 

Green and white chintz with broad stripes 
covers also the lounging-chairs of the re- 
ception-hall, hung with its two chandeliers 
difficult to deseribe except by comparing 
them to elongated Japanese lanterns without 
the paper, the gold-stained wood alone being 
left, and capped with elaborate ornamenta- 
tion. A beautiful old Adams table is found 
here, a..d all throughout the house, by the 
way, delightful examples of old-English and 
French furniture are scattered at intervals. 

Opening from this hall to the right is 
the reading-room, with bluish-green carpets 
and leather-covered chairs and sofas, relieved 
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by curtains of a blue, green, and white of 
large design, the whole “ whipped together ” 
into tone by an odd sofa or two covered with 
the chintz, in which the blue-green of the 
curtain is represented in another pattern. 
The bookcases are low and already half filled 
with books. The ample mahogany table is 
covered with periodicals. There are no super- 
fluities present, nor are there in the club- 
house—no evidence, indeed, of things having 
been sent there because some one thought 
they might do. 

A ‘study of the illustrations, especially of 
the mantelpieces, will prove this, and well re- 
pay the amateur with tendencies to over- 
furnish, as when one employs lace scarfs 
and odd bows of ribbon in ill-advised places. 
These mantels are charming, well balanced, 
well set out. They have an air of authority, 
a simplicity and dignity which is charming. 

To the left of the hall open the trellis- 
room, the tea-room, and the card-room with 
its dignified Heppelwhite chairs. Chintzes 
cover the lounging-chairs of the tea-room, 
set out with pie-crust tables and well-shaded 
lights. 

The trellis-room, to be used also for tea, 
is a large oblong chamber, its white ground- 
work, like that of the French kiosk, being 
overlaid with green slats, the trellis covering 
the columns and. cornice, the wall at the 
end of the room, and a part of the ceilings. 
At the base of the columns and against the 
wall not broken by windows, pots of growing 
ivy are planted, the vines running nearly to 
the ceiling. Among these, at the end of 
the room, is a marble fountain. Three 
twisted dolphins holding a basin in which 
stands a charming figure of a youth, the 
whole being set down in a great bed of green. 
Two marble urns balance the fountain, ma- 
king, with the ivy background, a charming 
facade restful to. the eye and alluring to the 
faney. The electric lights about the room 
are softened by shades made of single ivy 
leaves. 

The swimming-pool about which so much 
has been written and said is found on the 
floor below. One cescends- to it. by white 
marble steps. The effect upon reaching it 
calls forth from every visitor exclamations 
of enthusiasm. , For one finds oneself sud- 
denly in a cool and charming white marble 
chamber, like some enchanted cavern of 
fabled times—a whole series of enchanted 
caverns, in fact, for the thick Venetian mir- 
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OPENING FROM THE HALL TO THE RIGHT IS THE READING-ROOM. 


\ PINK BEDROOM WITH A SMALL FRIEZE TAKING UP THE COLOR OF THE CHINTZ. 
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rors which line the pool on three sides and 
run to the ceiling open out endless vistas 
of rippling water, the broken surfaces in a 
ceaseless play of light and shadow. A stone 
coping at the base of the mirrors helps in 
producing this effect. 

From the arbor overhead hang thick, green, 
artificial grape-vines and bunches of the fruit, 
like those found in Italian gardens, electric 
lights being seattered among them. The 
electric lights against the walls are’ made of 
glass, representing bunches of green-white 
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room, from which one can also look down on 
those who may be exercising below. 

The great assembly-room faces Madison 
Avenue and runs the whole length of the 
building, with a fireplace at either end, above 
which hang two full-length portraits—one 
being by Van Dyck. This room is in white 
and red. The red appears in the hangings, 
chair-covers, and carpets, and is of a soft and 
charming tone, one that will enhance, not 
cry out against, the beauty of various cos- 
tumes. Connected with this room, which is 
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grapes. Marble benches occupy one side of 
the room, just outside the arbor. 

On this same floor are found the lockers, 
the dressing-rooms, the electric baths, the 
douches, cold and hot, the steam and massage 
rooms, as well as those of the manicure, pedi- 
cure, and hair-dresser, all in white marble, and 
furnished with every luxurious appointment. 

The gymnasium is on a floor or two above. 
This is of wood, and supplied with trapezes, 
dumb-bells, and all the necessities of an up- 
to-date establishment. The running-track is 
formed by a gallery completely encircling the 
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AND A MARBLE FOUNTAIN. 

to be used or rented for various entertain- 
ments, is a large dressing-room. Here white 
swiss muslin, that long-discarded yet valuable 
adjunct of the daintily minded householder, 
is used in various ways. It ruffles the dress- 
ing-table and, puffed over color, forms an 
edge about it, stamping the room immediate- 
ly with a delicacy and refinement seldom 
thought of value in rooms to be indiscrimi- 
nately used. A large plate-glass mirror covers 
the table, set out with fine glass bottles and 
other accessories of the toilet. 


There are three dining-rooms: one for 
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THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY-ROOM FACING MADISON AVENUE, 


members, one for members only when a 
stranger is being entertained, and one for 
private dinners on the floor which opens on 
to the roof garden. The two large dining- 
rooms are in white and green, the walls be- 
ing panelled and painted white. The ap- 
pliqués for electric lights are delicately 
broken green and charmingly designed, ma- 
king the only color on the wall. The carpet 
is green, and the same color in leather covers 
the chairs—a row of brass-headed nails fin- 
ishing the seats. 

The private dining-room is of an alto- 
gether different character. A small ante- 
room hung with lovely prints and furnished 
with pieces of French furniture leads into it. 
Here, grays, pinks, and yellows have been 
most happily combined. The pink appears 
in the carpet, the seats of the chairs, the 
hangings, and again in the cover drawn over 
the skylight. The grays appear in the paint- 
ing of the chairs and tables and in the wood- 
work. 

The yellow is found in the walls, on’ which 


there is a paper representing panels, especial- 
ly designed for this room, the panels being 
divided by a painted stripe in yellowish 
brown. The table is covered with Valen- 
ciennes lace nailed fiat over pink, over which, 
again, is laid a piece of plate-glass exactly 
fitting the table. The candle-shades are gar- 
landed in pink roses. A very delightful ar- 
rangement is made to conceal that always 
ugly and obtrusive necessity of most rooms 
—the steam-heater. Over the steam-heater, 
then, there has been built a wooden cupboard 
painted gray, its panels being of wire screen- 
ing, like that seen in old French furniture, 
and behind which pink curtains are hung 
and showing through. The cupboard which 
balances this holds china. 

The bedrooms are decorated almost ex- 
clusively in chintzes and muslins. In the 
choice of these, in the delicate blendings of 
color, the utilization of printed patterns to 
produce original designs where the chintz is 
applied, lies the charm. Pinks and blues, 
those best of all colors for bedrooms, prevail 
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in these, although in one room, in which the 
furniture is painted black and covered with 
old-fashioned wreaths and bunches of gayly 
painted flowers, the hangings are in green. 

All the toilet-tables are covered with solid 
pieces of plate-glass, through which the fig- 
ure of the chintz is seen in charming effect, 
and one making possible the preservation of 
a perennial freshness. 

Each of the bedrooms, besides a bed, sofa, 
easy-chair, and night and toilet tables, has 
a long mirror and a desk. On the desks are 
the blotters, ink, paper, and a most conven- 
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ient. pen-and-pencil rest, made of an oblong 
piece of plate-glass ridged to hold the pencils. 
Each room has also its bath-room, each bath- 
room its bottles for cologne, listerine; and 
alcohol, the names painted in colors to match 
in color that of the room. Nothing has 
been forgotten, indeed, nor is the makeshift 
anywhere suggested. These are the rooms 
not of the fashionably appointed hotel with 
furniture bought at wholesale, but rooms 
which one might find in any country house 
presided over by a woman of taste and savoir 
faire. 
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BY ALICE 


MEYNELL 


The following lines have been written by Mrs, Meynell in the album 
of a young daughter of Mr, and Mrs, Alexander Blair Thaw. 


Are you Katharine with a K? 


Are you Catherine with a C? 


Katharine of Catherines, 


Whichsoe’er you be: 


Lady of a high romance; 


Mystie Saint of Tuscany; 


Nun within a towered town; 


Queen by northern sea! 


Harry with his beaver on 


Loved you in his martial way:— 


Shakespeare played you many a prank, 


Katharine with a K. 


Joyful servant of the poor, 


All alight with sanctity, 


G ) = " 
lenoa’s narrow ways you trod, 


Catherine with a C. 


Queen and Saint in one, like her 


Whom the villain put away, 


Meek and royal will you be, 
Katharine with a K? 


All the Cathys, all the Kates, 


Try to catch your flowing hair: 


Ah, the sweetest Katharine’s name 


Is the name you bear! 
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CHAPTER IX 


T was tradition at Routledge 
that commencement week was 
always hot — commencement 
when the town brimmed with 
visitors; when the houses of 
the faculty were packed to the 
eaves; when the trustees sat in ermine and 
purple; when the students took the bit be- 
tween their teeth; when the alumni sprang 














like forgotten annuals from unknown 
roots; when the nights resounded with 
reunions and banquets; when the _ glee 


clubs sang till morning; when class yell and 


college yell fought for supremacy through 
reverberating halls and reechoing streets, 
long past the sultry midnight; when the pro- 
fessors wished they had been mechanics, 


and the professors’ wives wished they had 
married dry-goods clerks; when the intellec- 
tual life did not seem worth its cost in neu- 
rasthenia, and the academic atmosphere— 
at ninety-five degrees in the shade—palled 
upon its cultivated victims. 

In the summer of which we speak the com- 
mencement thermometer broke its record; 
it rose but slowly, with a comfortable reluc- 
tance, and the week opened with some of the 
most resplendent days that the late New Eng- 
land June can offer to its hill country. These 
were now yielding to a south and sultry wind. 

Begun in Harrer’s Bazar No. 12, Vol. XL. 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS 


MLLUSTRATEDOD BY 
CLARENCE F UNDERWOOD 





Professor Ferris sat in his wheeled chair 
on the piazza at the shaded side of his house. 
Brander and Carl Taker had brought him 
there (they did so every day), and left him 
with his screen, his table, his bell, and his 
dog. He had asked for the radiometer, too. 
He could now propel the chair a little way 
about the piazza. If it were worth while he 
could take a few steps, and so enter or leave 
the house; but this transcendent liberty as 
yet had the nature of license; it was rated a 
luxury, and treated accordingly. 

There were vines on the piazza, through 
which the light sparkled and trickled. Some 
one came out from time to time and moved 
his screen when the sun overtook him. This, 
though not always, was usually Honoria. 
“She is the only person in the house who 
thinks,” he said—but not to her. One day 
it leaped to his thought to add, “She seems 
to be the only one who cares.” He shut: the 
words out of his mind, as one closes a heavy 
shutter to keep out the lightning. His grati- 
tude to her was so passionate, his reverence 
for her was so profound, that he would not 
suffer himself to be critical of Tessa—if 
partly for Honoria’s sake. He thought of 
Tessa with the obstinate idealization of a 


man whose affection and intellect are at war. 

He found it impossible to ignore the cold- 
ness—it seemed the growing coldness—and 
neglect of his wife; it was as impossible for 
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him nbdt to love her in spite of that. For a 
little flower, Tessa had rooted herself at a 
painful depth in him. He longed for her 
tenderness like a lover; he forgave its ab- 
sence like a husband. He thought of her— 
he thought of her till he could think no more. 
Sometimes he fell upon savage moments 
when he felt that he must forget her to save 
his soul alive. These occurred more frequent- 
ly than they used to do. He was conscious 
of a curious complex effort in both mind and 
heart as if at once he held and lost the image 
of his wife. 

It was late afternoon of a day midway of 
commencement week. The. professor, from 
his wheeled chair, could see the small, crowd- 
ed garden, where the lilies were beginning 
to droop and the roses to multiply. He could 
see the gray arbor, whose narrow seats were 
draped with the heavily patterned tapestry 
of light and shade that is made by grape 
leaves; he could see the white-hot Doric pil- 
lars of the president’s house; beyond, the glit- 
tering river; nearer, the areade of elms a 
hundred years old that dignified the long 
and now thronged and tumultuous street; be- 
low, the college buildings; and above, the 
hills. But for that line of high horizon it 
was a narrow map for a man’s eyes, and his 
were violently impatient of it. His athletic 
past, his out-of-door temperament made him 
a poor prisoner. As he had gained in power 
of locomotion the mercury of his restlessness 
mounted fretfully. When the wind blew a 
magazine off from his lap a good round 
“Damn!” pursued it. 

“Tf I had been a woman,” he complained 
to Honoria, who came out upon the piazza 
with a cup of something, “I should be em- 
breidering Bible texts by this time.” 

“In cross-stitch, on cardboard,” assented 
Honoria, “ framed in passe-partout, and dis- 
tributed to friends.” 

“Or exchanging ‘ Shut-in’ leaflets by mail 
with other poor devils. Do you know they’ve 
begun to send them to me right along? I 
had another package yesterday.” 

“T’d like to laugh,” said Honoria, shaking 
her head, “but I can’t. I have seen those 
things bring such a mysterious amount of 
comfort. You cannot possibly imagine how 
little it takes to give pleasure to a small 
person with a great trouble to bear.” 

“And yet you laugh when you hear me 
swear.” 


“Why, of course! Tt means you are better. 


I hate to see a sick man patient. It’s a bad 
symptom.” 

“On that therapeutic theory, I must be 
going to get better. Come!” 

“I believe you are,” said Honoria; “I 
mean you shall.” 

He looked straight into her shining eyes; 
they shimmered a little, as light does on 
water; he had never seen anything at all like 
tears in them before. 

“Oh, look here!” he cried. “If I do—if 
I ever should—it will be your doing!” 

“Drink your beef juice,” answered Hono- 
ria, in her professional tone. “It is getting 
as cold as a worn-out flirtation.” 

“Who is swearing now! I never heard you’ 
use such a word. Miss Honoria?’ Before 
you came—” 

“Well? Before I came?” 

“Oh, a thousand things. For one, they 
gave me the modern cereals. Half of them, 
T'll take my oath, were powdered dog-bread, 
the other half were last year’s shorts. A 
mummy likes to be treated like a man, even 
if he knows he isn’t.” 

“T like to hear you laugh,” rippled Hon- 
oria. “Then I’m sure you are better. For a 
person who has been shut out as long as you 
have—” 

“ Why do you say ‘shut out’? I’ve noticed 
you do—I’m afraid you haven’t graduated in 
leaflets.” 

“ Because you are shut out from so much 
more than you are shut in to?’ replied Hon- 
oria, quickly. A blur of touching gratitude 
softened Ferris’s too brilliant blue eyes. 

“How do you happen to understand every- 
thing? Nobody else He checked himself. 
“Where is Tessa?” he asked, in a rehabili- 
tated tone. 
ing.” 

“Why, didn’t she tell you? I supposed, of 
course—I thought you knew.” Honoria, for 
the first time since he had known her, changed 
color in evident embarrassment. 

“She has driven over’ to the Junction. 
She is expecting a guest.” 

“We decided not to entertain this year,” 
said Ferris, quickly. “I told her that I could 
not do it. The excitement and late hours 
take so much out of me, and it is so impor- 
tant just now that I should make the most of 
whatever chances I have. You know how 
that is.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Honoria, sadly. “TI 
did the best I could. I tried to put a stop 





“T haven’t seen her sincé morn- 
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to it. But it won’t last long. He is on his 
way to the Adirondacks, I believe.” 

“Tt’s that cousin, is it? It is Dr. Pier- 
pont.” 

“He will go on with his journey in a day 
or two,” urged Honoria. “I told her it was 
an unfortunate time. I said some other week 
would do just as well, and not be so hard 
on you. You have a good deal to undergo 
this commencement, anyhow.” 

“More than you know,” answered Ferris 
in a low voice. “ More depends on this week 
than anybody knows. I needed every nerve I 
have. I told her so. ... Now they will sit 
up and talk half the night,” he exclaimed, 
with the pathetic forecast of trouble which 
the well find it so hard to understand or re- 
spect in the sick. “And the boys will yell 
the other half. And to-morrow—I have a 
very important interview before me to-mor- 
row. I must have all my wits about me. I 
can’t go through it on the rack!” 

“T think she means to take Cousin Dick 
to somebody’s reception this evening. Perhaps 
the house will be quieter than you expect,” 
said Honoria; her voice was as if she ached 


aloud. “Sometimes Teasie will do what I 
ask her. I do try to make things easier for 
you.” 


“You have made evetything easier for 
me!” eried the professor, in an outburst of 
uncontrollable candor. “Why, you must 
know that this has been another house since 
you came into*it. Such consideration—such 
unremitting carefulness, such thinking of 
things! And, oh, the blessed quiet! The 
nights when a fellow could get to sleep with- 
out lying awake to listen for noises he 
couldn’t put a stop to—as Carlyle did for the 
rooster! And then, such an influence as you 
have over others—over Trip and every one!” 

“Tf you overestimate me so,” argued Hon- 
oria, not without emotion, “think how hard 
you will make it for me.” 

“Hard for you? How could I possibly—” 

“Why, when I am floating around Boston 
harbor with those slum babies. They won’t 
say such nice things. They are not pro- 
fessors of rhetoric.” 

“Are you determined to do that preposter- 
ous thing?” demanded Ferris, impatiently. 

“ A nurse does not break her engagements.” 

“Oh, very well.” Ferris spoke coldly, she 
thought, and Honoria looked a little hurt. 

“Tt is only for July and August, you 
know.” 
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“Will you come—are you sure to come 
back when your slum cruise is over?” 

“If you and Tessa wish it.” 

“Very well,” repeated Ferris. He took the 
magazine which Honoria had picked up and 
returned to his piazza table. She saw that 
he did not read the pages which he whipped 
through his fingers. 

“The radiometer is sitting out this dance,” 
she observed. She shifted the glass toy on 
the table just beyond the shade of the screen; 
it met a glint of vine-light and began to 
waltz merrily. 

“What a sensitive thing it is!” she ex- 
claimed. “I never get used to it.” 

“Tt suffers proportionately.” 

“ And enjoys, too.” 

“Oh, I suppose so.” 

“ Professor ?” 

“Well, Honoria ?” 

“T will come back when T am through with 
the Boston babies. I begin to think I am 
really needed—perhaps as much as anywhere 
—in this house.” 

“God knows !—yes.” 

“Tessa has urged 
often.” 

“Oh, you are an immense relief to Tessa. 
You know how she feels about sickness— 
how it seems to frighten her, to repel her. 
She can’t help it. She is made up that way. 
I don’t blame Tessa, you understand—not in 
the least.” 

“T understand. She was always just so. 
She—” 

A cruel noise crashed into Honoria’s quiet 
sentence. Trip, in his white “piqué, with a 
new drum, sallied from the go-rash and 
marched shrieking up and down the avenue: 

“A rube-o-path! A rub-e-o-path! Papa’s 
got a rub-e-o-path! A Brander new rub-a- 
dub, rub-a-dub, dub-a-dub, dub-e-o-path !” 

Honoria, with a little inarticulate exclama- 
tion, ran. Trip had made a military détour 
into the garden, and there she flanked: him. 
Ferris pushed aside the woodbine and watch- 
ed her as she moved among the roses. She 
played with Trip for a few minutes, as if 
she had been another little boy. It seemed 
to be made part of the game that she should 
be appointed drummer. By whatever mili- 


it very much, very 


tary tactics, she obtained possession of the 
drum. He saw her lead the child away, talk- 
ing to him earnestly. 

“She can do anything with Trip,” he 
thought. 








Drawn by CLARENCE F. UNDERWOOD. 


“oH, YOU ARE ALWAYS IN TROUBLE,” SAID TESSA, LIGHTLY. 
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Honoria did not return to the piazza, but 
disappeared with the boy. Ferris was alone 
with Philos and the radiometer when he saw, 
and was a little startled to see, the tall fig- 
ure of the college president swinging along 
the sidewalk. Mr. Hildreth came up the 
steps with his straw hat in his hand, but did 
not immediately seek the professor; to whom 
the circumstance assumed an uncomfortable 
significance until it occurred to him that Hon- 
oria or Tessa, unseen at the front of the 
house, might be the cause of the momentary 
detention. This lasted, however, longer than 
Ferris had expected, and he was beating a 
devil’s tattoo on the arms of his chair when 
Mr. Hildreth came around the corner of the 
house. As the president settled himself in 
the bamboo settee beside the invalid, he 
jarred the screen a trifle and changed its 
position. This shut the vine-light from the 
radiometer, which stopped dancing, as a hap- 
py person stops singing at bad news. Mr. 
Hildreth did not speak at once, but Ferris did: 

“T.did not expect you till to-morrow. What 
has happened ?” 

“Nothing decisive—that is, not irrevoca- 
ble, yet. I did not mean to come till I could 
give you a final report. But I thought it 
would be best not to wait for their evening 
session. They will look in on my reception 
for five minutes, and then slip away. There 
is no doubt but they will have a quorum. I 
have seen most of the executive committee.” 

The professor’s fingers stopped slapping 
and snapping the arms of the wheeled chair. 

“What’s the upshot?” he asked, with un- 
concealed agitation. 

“Not exactly what I hoped. I am disap- 
pointed, I admit. Of course there is the 
chance that when it comes to a vote—” 

“You mean you don’t think it had better 
come to a vote? I see.” 

“That is for you to say, Ferris. 
why I am here.” 

“ My resignation is in your hands,” falter- 
ed the invalid professor. “It has been there 
—how long?” 

“ Several months, at least.” 

“Put it in, President Hildreth. Put it in 
whenever you see fit—this afternoon, if you 
say so.” 

“Tn an unqualified form that strikes me as 
too extreme a step. I may be wrong— Your 
pillows are slipping. Allow me—” 

Hubert Hildreth had the manner of the 
wide world; in emotional crises it did not 


That is 
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forsake him; if it had devolved upon him to 
break the heart of his best friend he would 
have done so politely, or even incidentally. 
He had not the spontaneity of Ferris, who 
sometimes chafed under the more calculating 
temperament of the other, or even resented 
the definable effect of merely social phases of 
life upon an intellectual man—a man who 
had chosen an academic calling to which (he 
often contrived to make one conscious that) 
he was distinctly by taste an alien. The 
professor was, therefore, surprised and moved 
when, on turning his gray face, he saw un- 
mistakable tears in the eyes of his friend. — 

“What death shall he die, my lord? A 
sudden, or a subtle?” quoted Ferris, quickly. 
“Give me the sudden. Tell me the worst, at 
once.” 

“There is nothing worse,” replied Hil- 
dreth, “than a general and profound scepti- 
cism as to your probable recovery; it seems 
to have pervaded the whole board. It is es- 
pecially deep-rooted in the executive commit- 
tee, and of course you know how such things 
work.” 

“The tyranny of the committee! Every 
man knows what it is. If the committee 
wishes me to resign, I had better spare them 
the necessity of telling me so.” 

“No one wishes you to resign,” argued the 
president, more fervently than he was apt to 
speak. “There is but one opinion as to your 
value to Routledge; not a dissenter could be 
found if you tried for it. Your chair could 
not be filled as you fill it. Your loss would be 
a calamity to the college which it is im- 
possible to overestimate. This is widely and 
cordially recognized. You are by all odds the 
favorite professor on the faculty—hardly less 
beloved by the trustees than you are by the 
students.” 

“ Trustees never love,” retorted Ferris. “It 
isn’t in them. They’re a batrachian lot, like 
—like—” He paused for a figure. “Like 
frogs with their heads cut off,” he added, 
bursting into a forlorn laugh. He tried 
savagely to hide his emotion in his poor jest. 
He would have given a bitter price for the 
nerves of a well man to meet this blow with. 

“They will vote to continue your salary for 
six months from the time that your resigna- 
tion—assuming that you felt yourself obliged 
to resign—should go into effect. Your house, 
I think, they would wish you to retain for a 
year—possibly longer, if you are still dis- 
abled,” Hildreth hastened to say. 
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“That is, if I couldn’t get out they would 
leave the roof over my head till I could!” 

“T repeat,” insisted the president, sooth- 
ingly, “they have the warmest personal feel- 
ing to yourself. They lack imagination, 
that’s the chief difficulty; it is a common one. 
As a class, they are hardly men of broad ex- 
perience, you know. I think you are a little 
hard on them, if you will allow me. Take 
Strong, for instance—Gamaliel L. Strong. 
He is with you on every occasion. He is real- 
ly fond of you.” 

“T know,” answered 
“He is very good to me. 


Ferris, penitently. 

I beg his pardon. 
I suppose,” he suggested, in a lower tone, “ it 
does not help my prospects any that my wife 
is understood to have property ?” 

“Possibly not. But for that circumstance 
it is probable, I should say, that you would 
be voted a longer continuance of your salary 
—under the conditions; they are recognized 
as distressing and unusual; and your value to 
the college is rated at no common estimate.” 

“T do not think I am as ungrateful as I 
sound,” pleaded the professor in a shaken, 
humbled voice. “ The trustees have been very 
kind to me all this while. I don’t forget that. 
You'll tell them I don’t, won’t you?” 

He turned away his face. His friend could 
see the quivering of his drawn mouth beneath 
its brown beard. 

“ What do you think I had better do, Hil- 
dreth? You must have some plan. You al- 
ways do. Your head is full of them. You 
are a natural organizer.” 

“Tf you really wish my advice—” hesita- 
ted Mr. Hildreth. 

“Does a drowning fellow really wish to be 
yanked out of the water?” cried Ferris, with 
the swift irritability of acute suffering. 
“Don’t play with a poor devil of a crippled 
beggar! You’re not handling a national con- 
vention or a European drawing-room... . 
Pardon me, President Hildreth,” added the 
professor, immediately. “TI am not— I sup- 
pose I didn’t really expect this. You must 
forgive me!” 

“T thought I was the one to be forgiven— 
that I have not been able to prevent it,” re- 
plied the president, gently. “I take it for 
granted you believe I have done my best. It 
would be easier to. manage a European draw- 
ing-room or a national convention than a 
board of college trustees—a country college, 
too. . . . If I were you I think I should send 
in my resignation, just as things are.” 
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“Put it in before supper,” commanded 
Ferris. He trembled visibly. The other 


could see that he was hard hit. 

“But I should qualify it,” suggested Mr. 
Hildreth. “Take six months more. Use 
three of them to get better—to test your 
chances. You certainly have improved late- 
ly; I can see that; everybody can. Send in 
your resignation to take effect three months 
after the opening of the next semester, if by 
that time it should be clear that you cannot 
get back to your class-room.” 

Ferris moved the wheeled chair away for a 
few feet, and sat in such a position that his 
friend could not see his face; it worked, and 
he covered it with his thin hands. 

When he spoke it was in a dull voice. 

“T will be back in my class-room next term. 
I will be there dead or alive, and make the 
experiment. You can tell them so. Send in 
my resignation on those conditions. .. . 
And, President Hildreth, don’t mind a thing 
I say. You’re just as good a friend, for 
aught I see, as if you had bad manners—say 
as bad as mine. If you’d never been beyond 
a church sociable, or a fresh-water promenade 
concert, you couldn’t have managed this 
thing better.” 

The two men clasped hands without an- 
other word, and the president hurried away. 
Ferris watched him till his tall figure—dis- 
tinguished by the Je ne sais quoi’ from the 
too consciously academic commencement 
crowd—blended into the swelling cloud of 
frock coats that had descended upon the town. 


No one came near the professor for some 
time, and for this he thanked whatever gods 
the earthquake of that hour had left him. 
If it knocked one or two more from his 
diminishing Olympus, who so poor in charity 
as to find a fault in him for that? A man 
may bear the ruin of his health, the devasta- 
tion of his home — poverty, bereavement, 
heartbreak—but until he has faced profes- 
sional failure, or the undeserved overthrow 
of his career, he knows neither what fortune 
can hurl upon him nor what its outrage can 
wring from him: whether groans or outcries, 
oaths or prayers, who, not knowing him bet- 
ter than his own soul, shall say? 


Tessa came out on the piazza. She wore a 
new dress which she had saved for the presi- 
dent’s reception. It was an imported affair 
of silk gauze; it was embroidered, and flut- 
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tered with butterflies from neck to foot. The 
butterflies were iridescent, and not too strong- 
ly defined. They blended into a misty gray 
background like that which would be made 
by leaves and flowers dripping in a fog. Tes- 
sa’s taste in dress had never achieved a 
daintier success, and her husband’s smitten 
eyes gleamed for an instant at the sight of 
her. Her throat and arms were bare and 
beautiful. In deference to the unfortunate 
standards of Routledge society, a few butter- 
flies on strips of gauze crossed her shoulders 
and fell-into the shortest sleeves that a pro- 
fessor’s wife could be permitted to wear. 
Her eyes held their half-elfin, half-amorous 
glitter. Tessa had the look which Myrton 
had long since recognized as coincident with 
the presence of some admiring man. 

“T am going to take Dick to the presi- 
dent’s reception,” she began, without giving 
her husband a chance to speak. “ He is on 
his way to the Adirondacks, and it is so nice 
that he happened to come just in time for 
it. We will go early and come late, and not 
bother you a bit. You’ll want to see him, of 
course. ‘Shall I bring him in?’ 

He hesitated, lifting his devastated face 
from his rolling-chair. How could he break 
the hard truth to that shimmering creature ? 
As well seek comfort in the silken wings 
that embroidered her trailing dress. How 
soft a thing she looked in it! How hard she 
was! 

He perceived that it is not an easy matter 
for a man to say to himself, when he is 
grappling with a great trouble, “The last 
person to help me to bear it will be my wife.” 

“Oh, you are always in trouble,” said 
Tessa, lightly. “ You are born to suffer about 
something. For my part, I think suffering 
comes to people who seek it. Well, I will 
hear all about it to-morrow, Myrton. We 
will have it out then. Won’t that do? Good 
night, you poor old dear!” 

She stooped and brushed his forehead with 
her lips. They were no warmer than the 
antenne of the butterflies that seemed to 
flutter between himself and her as she gath- 
ered her transparent train from its long gray 
silk skirt and dipped away. 

“T will send Honoria out with your sup- 
per,” she called back. “She can listen to 
troubles forever; that is her profession. 
Mine is—” 

“What is your profession, Teasie?”’ 


“To be happy,” said Tessa, promptly. “T 
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was born to be, and I have been educated to 
be. And I mean to be.” She brought her 
red lips together so that the hard lines in her 
cheeks showed; they would be deep if she 
lived ten years. Her sparkling eyes had their 
cold color, but Ferris could not see them, for 
she stood behind his chair. 


Honoria came out presently with his sup- 
per; she did not speak. She set the tray 
down, with her quiet, experienced hands, upon 
his table, but made no futile protest when she 
saw that he could not eat. He noticed that 
she did not look at him. 

“ Aren’t you going to the reception, too?” 
he tried to say in his ordinary tone. 

“ Not in this.” Honoria touched her plain 
black lace dress. “How could you think I 
could go anyway—to-night ?”’ 

Her controlled chin quivered. It was one 
of Honoria’s beautiful expressions; he had 
seen it but two or three times. Her low 
voice was scarcely audible to his acute at- 
tention. 

“Oh, I have heard! President Hildreth 
told me. I think he thought you would need 
watching — extra care. I am so sorry that 
... that I cannot say anything about it. 
You were better. You could have been bet- 
ter, and now, just as we are struggling up, 
to have so many things happen!” 

She put out her warm, strong hand; it fell 
for an instant upon his. It was less than the 
chartered toueh of a nurse; it was less than 
the permissible clasp of a relative and a 
house-mate. But it gave the stricken man a 
consciousness of more sorrow for what he 
must suffer than it seemed to him that any 
one else in the world could offer to his ex- 
tremity, or would. 

Now she, too, stood behind his tall chair, 
close behind it, and her face, too, he could not 
see. It was broken from brow to throat with 
the exquisite pity of a woman to whom the 
pain of others is a more real thing than her 
own happiness or ease. 

“T have decided not to go away just yet,” 
she said. “TI will wait until August. I will 
stay with you till this hard July is passed. 
That hospital is a popular charity — cool 
work; it will be easy to get substitutes. I 
will find one. I will telegraph to-night. You 


shall get back to work next term, if there is 
any power on earth. ...I mean, if I can 
do anything to help you do so. I have never 
deserted a patient yet. I don’t mean to begin 
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with you. 
gether.” 

Ferris put up his hand without a word, and 
sought for hers; he did not find it; but when 
his arm fell back he saw what he had felt 
upon his wrist—the splash of a tear. 


You and I will fight this out to- 


It was half past ten o’clock of class-day 
night. The professor’s house, under Hon- 
oria’s omnipresent eye, was perfectly still. 
The streets were temporarily quiet; for a 
few hours the receptions, the class and society 
suppers, would hold the throng; then it would 
burst its way to sing and shout and tramp the 
night out. 

Ferris lay on his bed with wide eyes that 
strained into his hoi, dark room. His only 
chance of a _ half-hour’s unconsciousness 
stood before midnight. His brain, a furnace 
heated seven times, roared against his tem- 


ples. His arms were stretched out from his 
sides as if he were crucified. Lightning 
flashed before his scalded eyes. He groped 


for the ice-cap that Honoria had left within 
his reach; in doing so he touched one of the 
roses whose breath wandered about his sul- 
try room like a soul that had no body. Since 
Honoria came he had never been without 
flowers. He was vaguely comforted, as the 
sick are, by trifles implying kindness. Her 
little thoughtfulness seemed to him a large 
remembrance ; it indefinitely quieted him, and 
the pause which precedes drowsiness began 
to creep upon his defiant nerves. It was even 
possible that he might have slept; but gradu- 
ally there grew upon his ear the offence of 
two low human voices speaking in mono- 
tones not very far off. Plainly, the sound 
did not come from the house. He decided 
that it did not belong to the piazza, and, 
drawing aside his drapery curtain, he looked 
out into the garden. There was a moon. 
and every object in the garden was vividly 
visible: the roses, the lilies, the unopened 
midsummer flowers, the gray arbor where 
the heavy tapestry of the grape-vine hung. 
A man and a woman sat in the arbor; they 
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occupied the narrow seats, not opposite, but 
side by side. They were talking with the 
steady eagerness of people who have forgotten 
that they did not mean to be overheard. 

The grating of their voices filed his ears; 
it seemed to his tormented sensibilities to 
become the unbearable thing; and to last the 
unbearable time. The moon was so brilliant 
that he fancied he could see the embroidered 
butterflies on the dress of his wife.... 
Look! Was that a hand which stroked her 
shoulder softly, as if it were collecting a 
specimen? Then Honoria crossed the avenue. 
She wore a white gown; it was girdled and 
closely fastened at the throat. She went 
down the garden walk and joined her sister 
and her cousin. The three sat in the arbor 
for a while, chatting quietly and naturally, 
but under breath. Then they all came back 
through the observant moonlight silently, and 
in a‘ few minutes the house was still. 

But now the night was not. The streets, 
the halls, the town rang with songs and shouts 
and yells, and rang till morning. The an- 
cient poem of student life—old as education, 
proud as youth, vigorous as manhood— 
thrilled the hot, bright night. Ferris lay 
listening to the boys. Far down the street a 
thousand voices stormed the stately chorus 
that every college man has loved and sung: 


Gaudeamus igitur, 
Juvenes dum sumus. 


Stirring slowly and plaintively after crept 
the old Southern melody which would draw 
a heart of parchment from the folded scroll 
ot middle life or age 


Nelly was a la—dy.... 
My own Virginia bride. 


Then came the college yell of the profess- 
or’s alma mater: : 


Routledge! 

Routledge! 

Hi—ho—rah! 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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BY MARIE 


REALLY surprising develop- 
ment is beginning to appear in 


women’s walking skirts! They 
offer all sorts of contrasts, each be- 
ing attractive when worn by the wom- 
an who knows how to wear the new 
and appear pretty in it. 
Soft, fluffy stuffs designed 
for the more formal oc- 
casions are absurdly, incon- 
veniently long and full at 
the foot, while those of cloth, 
panama, even those of heavy 
linen, vary from a length 
just escaping the ground to 
one which just covers the 
top of a smart gaiter or 
boot! This is the “ surpris- 
ing development”! What 
reformers made harsh, belles 
now make really attractive! 
Smart women of thirty and 
over who would seorn to be 
singled out as innovators, 
are now to be seen in num- 
bers in the new short tailor- 
made walking costumes. As 
a rule the skirts of these 
costumes are flatly 
fitted about the 
hips, but they flare 
gracefully full at 
the foot; or, to be 
more exact, at the 
shoe-top! In some 
instances they are 
quite elaborately 
trimmed with 
stitched and em- 
broidered bands, 
practically as any 
other cloth street 




















Baipe’s GOING-AWAY Dress of pale blue linen 
Zown wou 1d. be bolero inlet with Cluny lace; black and white dotted scarf 
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treated, but their novelty is their 
length, revealing, as I have said, a 
well-turned foot, well shod, without 
suggesting a tendency of the “ strong- 
minded.” 

Apparently the idea is not a pass- 
ing one. It seems suddenly 
to be established in favor 
among those who “set” the 
fashions. It is not one, I find, 
which American women have 
copied from their Paris or 
London sisters, but one that 


they have originated in a 
’ form at once so grace- 
\ ful and feminine that 


Parisian women, if the 
Paris and London 


or tan taffeta silk; 
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it required a second glance to assure 
myself of her identity! She appeared 
so dainty, pretty, and fresh, that one 
might readily have mistaken her for 
her own daughter! Her dress was of 
dark blue finely finished cloth, thin, 
but firm in texture. The skirt, like 
many of the walking skirts of the 
year, irrespective of their length, was 
made in narrow box pleats fitted close- 
ly to the figure. They were stitched 
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Sreert surr for a young girl; petunia shade of cot- 
ton voile with pipings of russet chiffon velvet. 


journals are to be trusted, are copying 
from us. It is said they are going in 
for pedestrianism for the sole purpose 
of establishing a reason for adopting 
the short skirt, and the secret of this 
is that it is a wonderful rejuvenator 
. for the well-groomed woman whose 
figure is still flexible and slender! 
One morning recently I saw a dig- 
nified social leader of New York ta- 
king her morning “ constitutional ” in 





; Cape suit of old-rose linen or voile; vest of embroi- 
a costume of this sort, and I confess dered buff linen; revers and pipings of deeper rose taffeta. 
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to the hip-line, and below this, 
like the five-inch hem which 
finished the lower edge, were 
exquisitely pressed. The su- 
perbly fitted skirt was 
wholly without trimming. 

The jacket was short 
all round, and did not 
extend more than two 
inches below the 
waist. In the back 
its simple outlines 
suggested the pony 
jacket. The 
small revers and 
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the flat, turn- 
over collar 
were faced 
with blue 
silk of the 
same 
tone as 
the cos- 
tume, 


fashions. 










or tulle. 
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SMART CHIFFON VEIL for motor- 
ing; blue crin hat with white roses ; 
straw hat with ribbon and roses hang- 
ing loosely at the back. 
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and were heavily 
embroidered in 
loose ribbon em- 
broidery of simi- 
lar blue. With 
this was worn 
a very feminine 
hat of the mush- 
room shape in 
deep blue crin, 
with bows of 
ribbon drooping 
over the hair in 
the back. It 
was massed with 
purplish-blue 


grapes on the left 
side. 
contrasting notes in 
her entire 
were the dull chamois 
over-gaiters and the bit 
of deep cream appliqué 
that was to be seen in her 
collar and chemisette. This 
femininity is the character- 
istic of the present year’s 
None is mannish, 
or Amazonian. 
en collars are all embroidered 
affairs, employing the daintiest of 
eyelet and satin stitches. 
though to be seen in all colors, are 
mere trifles of butterfly proportions 
and shapes, and are worn interchange- 
ably with flat or pleated short barbs— 
or fichuettes, as some call them—of lace 
These modify even the most 
severe models of the “ tailor-made,” knock- 
about, or travelling costume. 
Apropos of these last, I have observed dis- 
tinct differences between the cloth and linen 
models for them and for walking costumes. 
former are returning to the coat sleeve, modified 
as to length, increased somewhat in fulness, es- 
pecially about the elbow, and softened with orna- 
mented bands or Directoire cuffs; the latter all show 
varieties of the large armholed, sleeveless, or full 
Tonkinese sleeve similar to that shown 
illustration of the bride’s “ going away ” 


The only 


costume 


Even the lin- 


Ties, 


The 


in the 
costume of 
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pale blue linen 
shown herewith. 
These, usually 
in folds about 
the shoulder or 
lower, some- 
times, too, en- 
tirely dispensing 
with them and 
hanging plainly 
over the shoul- 
der, have led 
naturally to the 
return of the 
draped fichu, the 
bertha, and cape, 
which also effect 
the lengthening of 
the shoulder. Two 
models of the cape- 
sleeve drapery appear 
on page 569. The first 
is that of a street suit 
of petunia voile with pi- 
pings of russet chiffon vel- 
vet; the second a two-piece 
suit of old-rose linen com- 
bined with buff linen and rose 
taffeta pipings. With both, net 
waists are worn; that worn with 
the first costume being dyed in 
pale petunia, and with the second, 
a rich buff. 

For the simple linen costume, the 
trimming all being concentrated on 
the waist and sleeve, the preferred 
skirt form is that sharply gored at the 
hips, where it fits smoothly, but flares 
very wide at the foot. All sorts of trim- 
ming may be used for these skirts, such as 
entre-deux of heavy lace, nun’s tucks, and 
open, fancy cotton braids, but: linen self-trim- 
med, with stitched bands, or with pipings, folds, 
or bands of fancy linen, is the more fashion- 
able form. 

Fancy folded linen or silk belts’ are the preferred 
ceintures. They are caught up and attached to the 
high waist-line in the back, brought round to the TRAVELLING TOQUE of straw with 
front, tied onee, and then secured ‘so that the short tien seer Sane See ae 


padour ribbon; black crin hat with 
sash-ends, sometimes finished with strings of small silver gauze crown. 





silk ruffs, with a tassel, or a 
single heavy jewelled ornament, 
depend from three to five inch- 
es below the waist-line. 
Stitched, latticed bands, 
fancy suspender effects, and 
“jumper” waists are all 
in favor for linen dresses, 
especially for those for 
\ young girls of from 
seventeen to twenty 
years. They are 
worn over dainty 
sheer blouses of 
the same color as 
the costume or 
of white. El- 
bow or three-. 
quarter 
length 
sleeves are 
used in 
these 
blouses. 
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‘being thin, they 















































HE secret 
of summer 
fashions 


lies under, quite 
as much as in, 
the dress itself! 
All dress - stuffs 


require quanti- 
ties of material 
to bring about 
the necessary 
swish and swing 
in the outer 
dress, while to 
get the equally 
necessary cling 
there must be as 
little material as 
possible in the 
garments that 
are worn under 
them! The 
shoulders, of the 
summer gown 
being a mass of 
drapery and 
trimming, the 
corset-cover 
must omit all 
the “fussy” 
features that 
plainer shoul- 
der lines here- 
tofore have 
allowed. 


Princesse perTicoaT of Chinese silk; gores fagotted together; 
lace flounces over taffeta, with ribbon at their head. 


Practically no 
petticoats are 
seen with ful- 
ness about the 
waist. Silk or 
thin lawn slips 
which follow the 
line of the figure 
are worn under 
all Directoire 
and princesse 
gowns; and 
sheath - fitting, 
sharply gored 
petticoats under 
the high-waisted 
skirts of pongee, 
linen, silk, éta- 
mine, voile, etc., 
ete. None of the 
new silk petti- 
coats have stiff 
pleatings or 
flounces at the 
foot. Instead, 
they are a mass 
of billowy, sup- 
ple chiffon - taf- 
feta, liberty, 
faille, or duchess 
silk, plain, or 
endlessly enrich- 
ed with lace, 
with tulle and 
chiffon. From 
this first prin- 
ciple of soft, 
rather highly 
placed and massy 
flounces all sorts 
of rich combina- 
tions appear; but 
as the majority 
of these run into 
the realm of pro- 
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YouNG Girw’s DINNER Gown in chiffon voile ; shirred 
band trimming and ornaments of taffeta. 


hibitive extravagance, I shall not daz- 
zle the imaginations of the readers of 
the Bazar with descriptions of what, 
after all aré unattainable to the ma- 
jority of women! 

As for the variety of forms that are 
in vogue for the outer dress, their 
name is legion! And yet, this was 
contradicted very recently by one 
bright woman. She was weary of the 
problem of how to select from among 
what seemed to be.a host of contra- 
dictions! Then she made a discovery. 

“There really isn’t any variety, aft- 
er all! The whole secret of what you 


think is variety is strategy! Nothizig 
bit strategy! What is there beyond 
the princesse and the Oriental sleeves ? 
Nothing! When you come to ex- 
amine them their forms are as cir- 
cumseribed as are the models for 
men’s clothing? The whole trick of 
producing novelty or individuality lies 
in bringing together odd’ materials 
and adding unusual trimming! 
“Why,” she added, waxing warmer, 
“if men’s tailors were to stick on a 





ROSE-COLORED PONGEE SHIRT-WAIST suIT for girl 
of sixteen; could be copied in linen or gingham. 
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frill here, a bit of 
lace or ribbon 
there, a roll of 
cloth in one place, 


puff in another, 
men’s dress would 
be every bit as 
individual as we 
think ours is!” 
Perhaps she was 


Perhaps strategy is part of it; 


nevertheless, infinite 


prise, patience, taste, and skill 
are necessary to produce the 
dresses of this season, and to 
keep abreast of the continual 


modifications and 


that begin to operate the mo- 
ment a fashion seems really 


to become established. 


modifications. of April’s fashions are 


already emphatic! 


First, the sloping shoulder which by 
means of the Tonkinese 
loose sleeves has become an accepted 
and necessary form of the fashionable 
dress, is gradually, but 
gradually at present, beginning its re- 
treat! _ For the summer it will reign in 
all the soft chiffons and veiling materials, 
in the short jackets, and in those soft ‘ 
cloths which are always included for the 


other 


very 
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and smooth shoulder of the new sleeves, the 
seam of which will be carried quite low to 


effect it. Also,’ the 


upper portion of the 


sleeve will be fitted cloge to the arm by a 


sleeve cap; by means 


of shirring or smock- 


ing or flat-stitched tucks which will clasp the 


upper arm to a depth 


cooler days of summer in the well-stocked 


wardrobe! The influence of the reign of 
this loose sleeve will be seen in the sloping 





smart parasols 


A Group of fancy, 


of several inches. Be- 
low this the material 
will be puffed. But 
all this is in the fu- 
ture, at least several 
months ahead. For 
the present fashion 
takes every possible 
form in draped sleeves. 
They are the centre 
of attention jin all 
street, travelling, af- 
ternoon, and dinner 
gowns. A sleeve itself 
very full is fur- 
ther elaborated 
with lace, fancy 
bands, targe de- 
signs of ribbon 
embroidery, or 
mixtures of 
soutache mount- 
ed on edge 
among lace 
motifs or ribbon 
designs, and, 
when the out- 
side of the sleeve 
can stand no 
more, rich pastel 
and even vivid 
tones of silk li- 
nings are resort- 
ed to to produce 
the desired effect 
of individuality 
and novelty in 
ethe sleeves! 
One of the 
first deviations 
from the Orien- 
tal or  loose- 
draped sleeve 
may be seen in 
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the young girl’s gown of chif- 
fon - voile illustrated on page 
573. This has a flat upper 
sleeve piece fitted over an un- 
dersleeve of voile which forms 
an elbow puff. As if to make 
the transition from the loose 
sleeve to the coming tight one 
less abrupt, the bertha or fichu 
is resorted to which drapes the 
shoulders and allows either of 
a tight sleeve underneath it, or 
any of the pretty net or lace 
draperies which are sleeves only 
by courtesy. <A _ typical lace 
arm drapery in connection with 
the fichu will be found in the 
bride’s white satin gown illus- 
trated on this page. Under 
such ‘draperies a short puff * 
sleeve of chiffon or tulle is 
usually arranged as a stay over 
which the lace folds are to be 
attached. A point in the trim- 
ming of this bride’s costume 
should also be noted as a 
prophetic note of trimmings to 
come. This is the fringe which 
outlines the bertha or fichu. 
Quantities of fringes. will be 
seen in the coming months, both 
silk and cotton. They are now 
used for the occasional dress, 
for the ends of fancy scarfs, 
and for the elaborately trimmed 
parasol. 

Of parasols, which are won- 
derfully varied, the prettiest 
are those of pure white 
with Dresden ribbon 
trimming or hand - em- 

0 broidered wreaths in 
Cy Dresden colors. Where we 
the silk fringe is employ- 
ed it is usually of the 


same tone as that of the 


SMART WEDDING Gown of white satin; fichu edged with silk fringe; 
body of the parasol, and yoke of pleated mousseline, and sleeves of draped lace. ‘ 
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82 seldom exceeds three . 
inches in depth. Some of the richer colored* embroideries, including the 
parasols are richly overworked with loose-petalled ribbon designs which 
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now and then show threads 
of chenille among their stitches. 
The thinner linen parasols have 
s} -dow-embroidery designs, or de- 
signs in delicately applied colored 
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DAINTY NEW LACE-TRIMMED LINGERI« and taffeta 


lingerie robes which come with borders use are often masses of pleatings of 
of rosebuds or forget-me-nots. The chiffon let into the more solid material. 


o> 
‘oe 
petticoat trimmed with velvet ribbon. : 
batistes exactly imitating the white parasols designed strictly for carriage 




















HE character of the French girl’s 
gi wedding outfit is well defined by 

the purpose she has in marriage. 
This purpose is prettily indicated in 
a letter I have just received from a 
young French girl announcing to’ me 
her engagement. 


“IT want to tell you 
how happy I am, because 
I am—engaged! “Yes, 
my dear madame, I am 
engaged just now, and, 
though the news is not 
officielle, I feel I must 
tell you that I am en- 
gaged to Monsieur de X. 
He is very intelligent, 
serious, travailleur [in- 
dustrious], good, and 
gay, and I cannot thank 
God enough, for I feel I 
love him dearly and shall 
love him more and more. 
I beg you to pray for me 
that I shall be worthy of 
my fiancé and always 
good and serious.” 


With this letter came 
a note from the girl’s 
mother saying: 


“I know that you will 
rejoice with. us, for you 
love very much Jeanne 
Marie, and we _ thank 
God for the fiancé that 
He has sent her.” 


It follows, logically, 
that for a marriage re- 
garded in such rever- 
ent light, preparations 
consist of something 
more than a wedding that shall set 
the town by the ears and a maximum 
of extravagant dresses, a minimum of 
underwear, and no household linen at 
all. Indeed, in a way, Jeanne Marie’s 
whole life has been a preparation for 





BY FLORA 
McDONALD THOMPSON 





A SENSIBLE FROCK for a child brides- 
maid; white mull overa color, with sash. 





this marriage, and, like a majority of 
French girls, she began making her 
trousseau almost as. soon as her fin- 
gers were able to guide a needle. The 
first preparation for the trousseau is 
the making and marking of house- 
hold _ linen. Jeanne 
Marie, for instance, 
two years ago showed 
me her household linen 
complete. It consisted 
of six dozen of every 
article necessary to 
equip a household, in- 
cluding quantities of 
exquisite table - linen 
beautifully marked; 
hand-embroidered linen, 
sheets, and pillow-cases; 
and even carefully hem- 
_ med dust-cloths and 
kitchen towels. Jeanne 
Marie has also been ac- 
' eumulating, fashioning 
much of it with her 
own hands, a lavish sup- 
ply of personal linen. 
This is particularly 
characteristic of the 
serious purpose of the 
typical French girl’s 
marriage; it is fine, 
solid, pretty, but it is 
* intended for service— 
not for show, and “is 
thus in decided con- 
trast to the overtrim- 
med and sparse outfit 
of underwear which I 
have seen exhibited as proper to the 
American girl’s trousseau. I recall 
with what severity a Frenchwoman, in 
my hearing, once rebuked her daughter 
who, preparing for her wedding, wished 
to order from a famous linen-house 
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things,’ said the French mother, 
and she gave her daughter to 
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understand that her bridegroom ‘(Jj 
would have good reason for dis- Oy 
‘ ; 


trusting her good sense if she 
were to go to.him with an 
equipment of linen like that. 
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ter of the trousseau established 
in France that to say of a girl, 
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[THe BRIDR’S PRACTICAL RECEPTION GOWN; a 


good model for cloth, linen, or crépe de Chine 


on one of the boulevards some of 
? the frou-frou, furbelowed under- 
garments for which, in the United 
States, good women love to pay 
high prices because they are so 


“pp shy 7? “ Ie , are 
Frenc hy 7 Ladies who are WeDpING Gown of white mousseline over taffeta; hem and 
comme il faut never wear such band of white satin; lace yoke and bertha. 
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LESSONS ON ECONOMY IN DRESS 
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organizing,: and so making most. ef- 
fective the efforts of working-girls to 
acquire a trousseau.. This is a society 
which girls join at the age of nine, 
when they begin to make their trous- 
seaux, paying into the society for the 
purehase of material a due of fifty 
centimes (ten cents) a month. At the 
age of eighteen they are entitled to 
withdraw a trousseau which is of ex- 





[ 
A BRIDR’S TRAVELLING Gown; golden-brown silk with 
+ 


cream silk revers and belt trimmed with soutache 


“elle na pas de linge,” is, in a most in- 
i sulting way, to express poverty of a 
peculiarly abandoned sort. Such a 

{(*3 girl has no hope of “ marrying her- 
nN self.” On the contrary, the linen she 

) possesses is such a definite aid to mat- 
rimony, that an “ euvre du trousseau ” 


exists in more than sixty towns in Gown for the bride’s mother; pale gray liberty satin 
France for the purpose ag encouraging, with front of mousseline edged with satin in points. 
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cellent material wholly hand - made. 
It consists of seventy-three pieces of 
personal and household linen. This 
trousseau, representing nine years of 
the economies and labors of its possess- 
or, is admittedly a guarantee that the 
young bride will take good care of 


TRAVELLING COAT of pongee trimmed with silk braid of a much 


darker shade ; suitable for motoring in summer. 





what she has so arduously acquired. 
It is a feathering of the nest which 
portends success for the family. 

The gowns chosen to form part of 
the French girl’s trousseau are consid- 
ered strictly with reference to the posi- 
tion of the family of the bride and to 

the position which she will oc- 

cupy after marriage. Expense is 

thus not only kept within the 

means forthcoming, but the 

money spent is directed to the 

practical necessities of the life 

that is to follow the wedding. 
_ Satin is the preferred material 
for the bride’s gown among peo- 
ple of wealth, whose resources 
also contain some rare heredi- 
tary lace with which the gown 
is adorned, People of more 
moderate means resort to less 
expensive materials. The Ba- 
zak artist has drawn a very 
graceful model of a mousseline 
gown trimmed with lace and 
satin. Valenciennes lace is 
chosen for the yoke and frills; 
the cuffs and bertha may be of 
any heavy lace; Venetian was 
used in the model. 

The French bride of moder- 
ate means will have but one at- 
tendant—the demoiselle d’hon- 
neur, who wears any pretty 
light gown and hat which 
are .economically designed to, 
do duty afterwards for visits 
of ceremony.’ 

A flower wedding which 
I witnessed in London 
lately offers fruitful sug- 
gestions. The bride was gown- 
ed all in white; her mousse- 
line gown and classic veil 
were much like our model. 
The maid of honor following 
immediately in her wake was 
dressed in white mousseline 
over pale green satin; leaf- 
green satin was used for the 
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bolero, high belt, and bands around 
the skirt. Her white hat was 
trimmed with green plumes, and 
she carried an armful of lilies-of- 
the-valley. After the maid of honor, 
two by two, came six small girls dress- 
ed to represent roses—two pink, two 
pale yellow, two white. These dresses 
were all alike—Empire style, made of 
lace and transparent white mull over 
the desired color. The sash and big 
rosette were of satin the same eolor; 
roses trimmed their graceful white 
hats, and each carried roses. 

The bride’s going-away gown may 
be made sufficiently “ dressy ” to serve 
afterwards as a visiting gown. The 
model illustrated is from one of the 
grandes couturiéres of the rue de la 
Paix. The kimono coat, is of silk the 
same shade as the corselet skirt, which 
may be of cloth or lainage. The trick 
of cutting the sleeves and the jacket 
all in one piece is one variously re- 
produced in many costumes of grand 
chic this season. With the going-away 
dress the bride may have a travelling 
coat made of rough pongee. A taking 
model is shown in our drawing. The 
triple cuff and triple front effect are 
a simple and effective means of re- 
deeming the garment from the baggy 
look which loose coats of thin material 
too readily take on. A particularly 
clever feature of this model is the way 
the sleeve is set in. 

A practical and at the same time 
modish and elegant gown, in which the 
bride may receive her friends after 
she returns from the honeymoon, is 
illustrated in the drawing which the 
Bazar artist has made of a new model 
produced by a famous French dress- 
maker. This is white cloth embroid- 
ered in white. It might also be made 
of crépe de Chine or of linen, though 
the cloth is far the most practical. 

A girl’s wedding means, as a rule, 
many sacrifices imposed upon her 
mother, and not least among the wed- 





BripgsMAtp’s Gown of white chiffon over pale green 
satin with green satin bands and belt. 


ding dress problems is—What shall 
mother wear? In devising a model for 
this purpose a handsome gown has 
been chosen, which is of such sort that 
the mother may use it for ceremoni- 
ous occasions for a long while to come 
after the wedding. This gown, in a 
noteworthy, manner, expresses the 
dominant characteristics of the 
Frenchwoman’s wedding garments; it 
is simple and suitable. 
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LUE and gray will lead in the 
cloths for all men’s outer gar- 
ments. At first it may seem as 


if there will be but little change from 
last year, when nearly every man you 





THE DINNER JACKET or tuxedo for summer use, with 
the new V-shaped waistcoat 


met wore a gray suit. But the fabrics 
for this season show considerable varia- 
tion in the blend of the colors. The 
gray is not the plain steel shade, but 
the woof of the cloth shows strands of 
green and red and even blue. The 
technical name for these goods is 
“mixtures.” The best cloths of this 
kind come from Scotland and they are 
homespun. The plainer patterns will 
show small hair-lines in stripe rather 
than check effects. All of these gray 
cloths will be made in single-breasted 














sack-coat suits. The business or sack- 
coat suit. is the one used most in 
summer. The warm months are freer 
from conventionalities, and men want 
to be easy in their movements and have 
their clothes fit well, but loosely. 

For a man’s summer wardrobe, he 
hardly needs, except for the rarest oc- 
casions, more than the ordinary busi- 
ness sack-suit, flannels for sports, and 
for the evening the dinner jacket, as it 
is called in England, or Tuxedo, as it 
is named here. 

The single-breasted sack suit is made 
in three pieces—the coat, the waistcoat, 
and the trousers. There is but little 





A MIXED GRAY CLOTH THREE PIECE PLAIN BUSINESS 
suit for spring and summer. 
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it is not cut away. There are two hip 
pockets with flaps. The waistcoat is 
single-breasted, with four or five but- 
tons. It is also low cut in the long 
V-shape. The trousers are moderately 
wide and comfortable. 

For those who do not care for gray, 
blue serge and flannel and even cheviot 
are fashionable. The blue suit for 





: Tue ENGLISH MORNING CoaT is in vogue for after- 
noons, with white wash-waistcoat. 


The sack coat of this season is a plain, 
sensible garment, neither very short 
4s) nor, again, very long, but medium. 
‘) The length is about thirty-one inches. 
The back is plain or with small vents. 
& The collar is still cut low, but not on 
exaggerated lines. The roll or collar 
fe extends to about half-way between the 


ey difference in the cut from last year. 
cL 





breast and the waist. There are three 


STRIPED FLANNELS are the correct thing for sports, 
* buttons and the front is réunded, but _ with white or striped shirts. 
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summer is never out of place. It al- 
ways looks cool, and it is serviceable 
for many outdoor events. Black 
serge is also useful for a sack suit, 
and is a fa- 
vorite material 
with stout 
people. It is 
also used for 
mourning. 

In evening 
clothes there 
has been a 
great revolu- 
tion this past 
year. Perhaps 
the time when 
colored cloths 
will be used is 
not far distant. 
The evening 
ceoats are 
changed in 

‘ shape, and have 
peaked and 
pointed lapels, 
and are finish- 
ed in angles. 
They are mod- 
erately short. 
The _ fashion- 
able evening 
waistcoat of to- 
day is cut 
V-shaped, very 
long, and is 
fastened almost 
at the waist 
with three but- 
tons. Many 
have used 
m othe r-o f- 
pearl, jewelled, 
or monogram- 
med _ buttons, 
and others more 
conservative 
have stuck to 
the white linen 


New STRIPED PERCALE 
or enamel. The 


SHIRTS and summer collars 


waistcoat is finished at the waist with 
two points. It is single-breasted, and 
the material is white duck or linen or 
marseilles. But the formal evening 
dress is so little worn in summer, ex- 
cept at places like Newport, that it is 
only necessary to give it a passing 
notice. 

The dinner jacket is also very dif- 
ferent from the old one. It is almost 
square in cut, moderately long, with 
a silk collar. This comes to almost 
the waist, where there is one button, 
and many of the extremists close their 
coats at the waist with this. The 
waistcoats are of all colors and are 


most ornamental. Some of them are | 


embroidered and others are plain., 
Many are cut with the long V collar, 
as seen in the dress waistcoats, and a 
few with the more conservative U. A 
black waistcoat to correspond with the 
dinner jacket is always good form, 
and these do not differ in the least 
from those worn in former years. 
They are cut in U shape, single 
breasted. The dinner coat may be of 
colored cloth, in which case the 
trousers must correspond. A_ white 
waistcoat and white tie are never worn 
with a dinner coat. 

For semi-dress in the afternoon the 
English morning-coat suit is in vogue. 
This coat looks like the cutaway, ex- 
cept that it has no outside pockets. 
It is single-breasted, with long collar 
and lapels and three buttons. It then 
parts in a direct line at the waist over 
the hips, making the cutaway effect. 
The tails are quite long. It may be 
made of any homespun or tweed or 
cheviot in dark colors and mixtures. 
A single-breasted waistcoat with no 
collar goes with this suit. Some wear 
with it a fancy waistcoat, but this 
should also be single - breasted. The 
trousers are made of the same ma- 
terial as the coat. With this suit 
either Derby, gray or black Alpine, or 


top hat may be worn. There is a . 
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rumor that this style of coat and suit 
will supersede the frock. It is less 
formal, and can be worn at business, 
for calling, on Sunday, and at the 
same time for all afternoon entertain- 
ments. 


The straw hat of this year differs © 


but little from that of last season. 
The fortunate possessor of a Panama 
hat is always in fashion, but the 
imitation Panama is a delusion and a 
snare. After the first wetting it 
looks cheap and it never regains its 
shape. Youngish men and college 
boys will still continue to wear soft 
straw hats punched into all kinds of 
shapes, and with the stiff straw hat it 
is allowable to have a band with col- 
lege colors. The rough straws will be 
little worn, and the straw hat of this 
year will have an ordinary flat crown 
and a moderate brim. Last summer 
several men introduced a fashion of 
having straw hats painted with water- 
proof paint. This gave them a glazed 
appearance, but they kept their shape 
if caught in a shower. But in these 
days, for a small sum, any one may 
have a straw hat cleaned and put to 
rights. A good powder is being sold 
by all druggists which will enable 
those who do not live in towns and 
within the reach of the ubiquitous 
Italian, who has monopolized this 
work, to do the cleaning and stiffen- 
ing at home. 

All this spring the soft felt hats of 
gray with flat crowns have been fa- 
vorites, and in Derbies there have been 
any number in fawns and browns as 
well as black. The crowns of these 
latter styles are low and the brims 
slightly curling. Some of the fashion- 
able hatters are importing the species 
of Tyrolean hats which one buys at 
Carlsbad and other Austrian and Ger- 
man and Swiss resorts. They are of 
the Alpine shape, and are either green, 
brown, or black. They have wide rib- 
bon bands, and in these are stuck a 
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tuft of cock’s 
feathers. You 
may see the 
same fashion of 
head-gear at 
any Schiitzen- 
fest, and King 
Edward and 
the Kaiser and 
even the vener- 
able Emperor 
of Austria are 
photographed 
wearing them. 

There is lit- 
tle change in 
the fashion of 
the silk hat, 
but unless a 
man intends to 
go to London, 
where they 
wear top hats 
until July and 
August, it is 
hardly worth 
while to invest 
in one. Even 
although it is 
the prescribed 
head-gear for a 
wedding, it and 
the frock coat 
are frequently 
put aside for 
more comfort- 
able things in 
mids um mer. 
The haberdash- 
ers have made 
the most enti- 
cing displays of 
shirtings, ties, 
and handker- 
chiefs the en- 
tire spring. 
For every-day wear the colored shirt 
of linen or pereale with pleated bosom 
is most suitable for warm weather. It 
is always neat. 





HATS, SHORS, AND, NECK- 
Tiss for well-dressed men, 
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3AZAR are invited to contribute to this department, 


which will contain, from month to month, the most helpful practical sugges- 


tions received. 


All contributions should be very short—none exceeding 250 


words—and each paper should contain the solution of some problem which has 
confronted the writer in her domestic experience. 


Contributions accepted will be paid for at regular rates. 


Articles should be 


written on one side of the paper, sent in an envelope and not rolled, and sign- 


ed in full, with the writer’s address. 
ing the article. 
Bazar, Housemothers’ 


Square, New York. 


Department, 


The signature will not be used in print- 
Contributions should be addressed to the Editor of Harper’s 
eare of Harper & Brothers, 


Franklin 


Contributions found unavailable cannot be returned. 





The Wife’s Allowance 

Too often a woman does all the ordering 
with only a hazy idea of the sum total to be 
spent, and the proper proportions for food, 
rent, clothes, ete. Then the husband takes 
charge of the bills, picks out a scattered item 
here and there as a text for a lecture on 
economy, and, lo! all the elements of a do- 
mestic cyclone. It seems superfluous to say 
that no intelligent expenditure is possible 
under such a system. As well expect one to 
take a straight course along a dark road. 

In our family my husband keeps in his 
own hands the money .for his club dues, his 
clothes, insurance, and charity. The remain- 
ing $1600 he pays me quarterly, and never 
calls for an account of it except to ask teas- 
ingly at the end of each quarter, “Do you 
need any extra to fill up the hole?” But I 
have always been able to answer with the 
small boy, “ There ain’t a-goin’ to be no hole.” 
My husband is spared the annoyance of petty 
details, and I the humiliation of constant re- 
quests for money. I can survey the whole 
field of my expenditure, and when foodstuffs 
take more than their share, make an intel- 
ligent reduction somewhere else. It is an in- 
centive to save, and makes a wise and con- 
scientious spender of almost any woman. If 
any man thinks his wife incapable of hand- 
ling money, let him educate her in it for a 
few months, and he will be surprised not only 
at the increased wisdom of ‘his wife’s ex- 
penditure, but also by the general peace 
and happiness of his ménage. M. A. 

Provipence, Ruope Tsianp. 


The “Only Woman” among Men 

How to be successful as the only woman in 
a family of men is the problerh I am solving. 
I have a husband and two sons, one twenty- 
one, the ether fourteen. Their covsins are 
men or ‘boys. 

Our guests are largely men. I have no 
daughter, mother, sister, or niece, and by 
the accident of environment almost no girl 
friends to come and go. On me alone depends 
the feminine influence. 

The matter of companionship is easily 
solved, and mostly unalloyed pleasure. It means 
keeping up one’s music, being interested in 
guns, snow-shoes, tennis, coasting, skating, 
the reading aloud evenings, the willingness 
to tramp through the snow to be snap-shotted 
before snow-laden trees when the flesh cries 
out for the snug fireside, and even bearing 
with serenity the discovery of a string of 
squirrel tails and other unusual artigles deco- 
rating the walls of a newly papered room. 

But with all this there must be a subtler 
influence exerted that makes for gentleness, 


courtesy, refinement, pure thoughts, and 
chivalrous feeling towards women. The 
“only ” woman herself sets the standard for 


her men. She must be insistent that the 
smaller courtesies of life, as well as the 
larger, be not omitted, though there is only one 
woman to show them to. She must be wise 
enough not to show her insistence. She must 


be such herself that her men are proud of her 
cleverness, her goodness, her ideas of right and 
wrong, and even of her looks, manners, and 
She must be such to them, that in 


clothes. 

















after-life her sons will never bewail the fact 
that they had no sisters. This is not easy. 
It means unselfish living almost to the degree 
of sacrifice. Yet it is worth while. 

The room with the snow-shoes and squirrel 
tails will too soon be empty, and what kind 
of men the world will gain not only as to 
the foundations of character, but also as to 
the finer traits that come through the in- 
fluence of woman, is being settled now by one 
woman, who finds in the situation enough 
to keep her heart and mind full. M. E. W. 

Avpany, New York. 


Practical Discoveries 

Tr has taken me forty years to learn that 
a hot-water bag keeps much better if blown 
up when not in service. Just fill with air 
and quickly insert the stopple. This is es- 
pecially desirable in summer, when the sides 
incline to stick together. 

I also find that ginger-cakes (not the snaps) 
are far better made with milk than with water. 

When creaming dried beef or codfish, in- 
stead of adding the milk or cream, and then 
wetting the flour with a little cold milk and 
stirring it into the hot mixture, I now place 
the beef in the pan, sprinkle it well with the 
necessary flour, then add the cold milk or 
cream, and let it heat gradually. It is far 
easier. C. L. 

Torrincton, CoNNECTICUT. 


Living on $600 a Year 

Ir how to live comfortably on an income 
of $1200 or $1500 a year proves a grave prob- 
lem, would it not be of interest, and prob- 
ably of profit, to some of your readers to 
know that a family of six persons can live 
comfortably on about $600 a year? 

Our family consists of ourselves, three 
girls of nineteen, thirteen, and eleven years, 
and a little boy of five years. My husband 
works in the rolling-mill, and had practically 
nothing when I married him nearly seven 
years ago. At present he earns about $50 
a month. Part of the time in the past six 
years he has not earned so much. The cost 
of food has advanced greatly in the past 
three or four years; and in most items is, I 
believe, as high as in many much larger 
cities. I judge from market reports in the 
large dailies. 

We live in a small eity of 10,000, on one 
of the main residence streets. We used to 
pay $8 for a four-room house, but since the 
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owner has put on an addition of two rooms 
we pay $10. Our lot is small, and we can 
raise but few vegetables to help us out, and 
must buy about all we use. 

Our groceries for the past two years, in- 
cluding bacon, cheese, and whatever else we 
use in place of fresh meat, cost us about $18 
per month. Fresh meat—I do not buy the 
most expensive—costs us probably $4. We do 
not dress expensively, nor are we hard on 
clothes generally, with the exception of stock- 
ings for the children and work-clothes for 
my husband; but whatever we have must be 
absolutely new, as the girls are so nearly of 
one size that they cannot wear one another’s 
outgrown garments. Sixty dollars would be 
a fair estimate for this item of expense, I 
believe. 

Our gas bill is on an average about $1 50. 
We burn coal in one room; but the stove 
is small and consumes little fuel. Pos- 
sibly $3 will cover our expense for coal. Our 
doctor bills have been too small an item of 
expense to be considered, except during a few 
months previous to the birth of my baby, when 
about $20 was expended for medicines. 

We live simply, but have plenty of good 
wholesome food; and our six rooms are com- 
fortably furnished—most of the articles, in- 
cluding a fine piano-cased organ, having been 
purchased within the past six years. We use 
meat only at breakfast generally, and for my 
husband’s dinner, and this is usually round 
steak. Besides, we have for breakfast one 
of the following — sometimes two: griddle- 
cakes, fried potatoes, hominy or some cereal, 
and bread and butter. As he carries his 
dinner the children and I eat warmed-up left- 
overs for our noon meal, with bread and but- 
ter, cake, or pie. For supper I have potatoes, 
one vegetable, and soup, or sometimes two 
vegetables, with bread and butter, cake or 
pie, and now and then a pudding or canned 
fruit. I pay twenty-five cents all the year 
round for butter, round steak is twelve and a 
half to fifteen cents, and eggs are from six- 
teen cents in the summer to thirty-six cents 
in the winter. 

With the girls’ help I do all my own work; 
and I ean my own fruit, of which I have a 
generous supply when fruit is plenty and not 
too high. With three children in school, the 
cost of beoks is an important item oi expense. 
But with all these various expenses we have 
managed, in the past six years, to save about 
$600 toward the purchase of a home in the 
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near future, as we trust. Living as com- 

fortably as we do on $600 a year, I would 

feel like a millionaire if I had $1200 or $1500 

to live on. D. J. 
CAMBRIDGE, ONTO. 


How I Saved My Soul 

InN my experience as a “ housemother” my 
problems have mostly centred about the fun- 
damental question of the saving of my soul. 
By that I mean that all my daily worries, 
all the problems of household management, 
have in one way or another involved the ques- 
tion of how I was to keep from becoming a 
household drudge. How was I to give my 
household and my little children conscien- 
tious, thorough care and yet have time and 
strength left to meet in some measure the 
intellectual and social demands made upon 
me? Being the wife of a university pro- 
fessor and being fond of reading and study, 
I feel that I owe it to myself and to my hus- 
band to keep from falling into a state of in- 
tellectual stagnation and social isolation. 

Yet I was confronted with this very fate 
when, as the first step in the direction of a 
very necessary retrenchment, I let the maid 
go and set out to do my own work. It soon 
became plain that the only way of salvation 
was a pretty rigid systematization. It has 
taken considerable time, thought, and experi- 
ment to work out an effective plan. Some 
of my expedients are given below. 

1. I have a student girl who, in return for 
her board—without room—works twenty-one 
hours a week for me. On certain days she 
gives me one or two hours, on others the en- 
tire afternoon. On the whole, she gives me 
very good service, ‘and when I leave my chil- 
dren in her eare I know they are under the 
influence of a lady. 

2. The brightest and pleasantest room in 
the house I have turned over to the children 
for a day nursery. At a very low expense I 
fitted it up with small chairs and tables, 
shelves, bookcases, and pictures. The little 
ones are very fond of their room, and were 
easily taught to confine all their litter to it. 

3. On my day “at home” I have my stu- 
dent look after the children. She manages 
them splendidly, so that I have perfect free- 
dom for the enjoyment of my calls. 

4. My own formal calls are made entirely 
in the spring and the fall. At these seasons 
I devote every afternoon I can get to calling 
until I have made the round of my whole ac- 
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quaintanece. At other times of the year I 
am free from all worry about this form of 
social obligation. 

5. With the aid of two small serving- 
tables, one on each side of me, I am able to 
serve a dinner of several courses without hav- 
ing to get up from the table. In this way 
I manage to make our meals always dainty, 
however plain they may be. I pride myself, 
perhaps, more on this achievement than on 
any other, for although we do not mind such 
evidences of poverty as seem almost to form 
a part of academic life, we do care for the 
preservation of dignity of manners. I. H. 

Ann Arpor, MICHIGAN. 


A Plea for Innocence 

THe question of a mother’s attitude toward 
her young children in regard to the advent 
of an addition to her family has been recent- 
ly discussed at length in certain periodicals, 
and always with the idea made prominent 
that she should resort to no evasion, but ex- 
plain to little ones of seven years and over, 
in some beautiful, tender, poetic manner, the 
truth in regard to this very sacred subject. 

There is another side worthy of considera- 
tion by the young mother who is filled with 
anxiety to do her full duty by her children, 
and who seeks all possible light upon her 
undertaking. 

The one idea permeating all modern educa- 
tion is that young minds should be trained 
to investigate fully every subject under con- 
sideration. We teach our children that they 
must exhaust all the “ whys and wherefores ” 
of every question, and yet these advocates of 
“no secrecy ” expect such children to be con- 
tent with the fairy-story of “ mother holding 
the little life close to her heart, ete.” 

It is impossible to teach biology to a child, 
because the child will not be content with a 
half -told story. Why should there be any 
necessity for going beyond the truth our 
mothers told us when in response to some 
inquiry they said: 

“God makes all children. When you are 
old enough, you will be told the little that 
is known about it.” That should be the 
ultimatum. 

The question will arise, “What shall I do 
when my children hear things at school or 
from playmates?” There can be no better 
way than to impress them with the fact that 
good, refined people do not discuss such sub- 
jects; and that if God had wanted us to know 
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all the mysteries of His creation He would 
have revealed them to us. If they do hear 
such things and know that mamma does not 
discuss them, they will be as some vague 
mystery which will leave but little impres- 
sion. On the contrary, if mamma tells them, 
it must be a momentous truth, and the de- 
sire to investigate and know more will lead 
them away from that innocence which is the 
beauty of childhood. 

Children who have careful, watchful 
mothers, and are not allowed to spend nights 
from under the parental roof, are not likely 
to have their ignorance enlightened; and 
with wise advice and chaperonage as they 
grow older, will be prepared to accept what 
life brings in the proper manner. A. M. 

BARNESVILLE, GEORGIA. 


Dressing Well on Small Means 

My plan is, in selecting my wardrobe for 
the season, to buy no three things which can- 
not be worn together. In winter two skirts 
to a suit, one short for morning wear, with 
enough material for a “jumper” effect over 
fancy blouses, is found to be a wise purchase, 
and in summer one silk slip with several 
thin gowns, worn with different colored ac- 
cessories, will take the place of several gowns. 
I have found beautiful feathers, rich flowers, 
bits of hand lace or embroideries, to be stock 
in trade for another season’s wardrobe, and 
patterns cut to fit by the designer of one of 
the good fashion magazines, expensive though 
they seem in the beginning, with the help of 
a good seamstress are most successful in 
fashioning a really lovely gown. Also I buy, 
if possible, out of season; the reductions made 
in order to find room for showing the com- 
ing season’s wares are marvellous, and with 
clothes left over from last season one can 
wait. I have sleeves made of lace and mull 
to lengthen the elbow sleeve of the present 
style, instead of buying three-dollar elbow- 
length gloves. I buy veils by the piece, in- 
stead of in different patterns, and stockings 
and handkerchiefs wholesale. H. C. 

Montciair, New Jersey. 


A Pleasant Amusement for Children 
little girl of seven 
amused in 


My years was so 
happily the house one rainy 
day, that I thought your readers would like 
to hear about it. The cover of a pasteboard 
box was found in the attic, with a number 
of old magazines, which furnished the foun- 
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dation for a doll’s house. This was made by 
cutting out picture advertisements of fur- 
niture from the magazines, and pasting them 
on the box-cover, arranging the different 
rooms in order. The fashion plates made 
excellent dolls with a variety of costumes, 
and the whole effect was very satisfactory, 
besides being an inexpensive way of giving 
a great deal of pleasure. 

Morristown, New JERSEY. 
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Mother and Teacher 

I wave had experience as a teacher and as 
a mother. As the latter I always made it a 
point to consult the teacher whenever my 
children brought home ecards with a “ fair,” 
and then only. I have never failed to gain 
the teacher’s cooperation.- Some children are 
timid and dare not ask questions. Some- 
times they become frightened and nervous 
when called upon to recite. Teachers having 
classes of forty cannot know each child’s 
want. But the mother should know her chil- 
dren thoroughly, and in case of need should 
explain her child to the teacher. The teacher 
will readily tell the mother the child’s de- 
ficiency in a certain study, and none will be 
more pleased to help than the teacher as 
soon as she notes that the mother and the 
child are both anxious that the child do his 
best. A mother who has children at school 
should always share their study-room or be 
within calling-distance, not to work out ex- 
amples with them or to write their essays, 
but to show them that she takes an interest 
in their work, and that she is ever willing 
to help them when they encounter difficulties. 
This will inspire them with a love of study 
and an interest in the. things that their 
mother seems to value so highly. OC. F. R. 

Newark, New Jersey. 


One Boy’s Duties 

Our ten-year-old boy, of careless, shirking 
habits, was extremely desirous of owning a 
pair of high-bred pigeons, and of having a 
good house built for them; but his father and 
I talked discouragingly. We told him we 
could not risk money in an uncertainty, as 
there was no one whom we could depend upon 
to care for them. “ Why, I shall do every- 
thing for them, father,” said he, “if you 
will only buy them. I'll pay for the feed, too, 
as long as my money lasts”—and he went 
to count his money. 

“TLet’s build and furnish the house,” said 
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his father, “before his ardor cools, and hold 
him strictly for the care of those pigeons.” 
Soon everything was in readiness, and Rob- 
ert’s daily round began. Careful instructions 
were given him, and he was firmly told that 
in no ease should his work be relegated to 
another without permission of one of us. 

His task necessitated earlier rising, some 
changes in dress, and making himself neat 
for school after it was done; all of which he 
cheerfully performed for several days. Later 
he showed signs of carelessness which we al- 
ways corrected. As his interest waned, ours 
waxed. At last he came to know that the 
job was on his hands permanently, and he 
performed it until it became a pleasant duty. 
He was rewarded with a beautiful little flock 
of pigeons, all of his own raising. 

The lesson that with ownership comes re- 
sponsibility, brought out traits of manliness 
which were gratifying to the entire house- 
hold. ’ M. I. U. 

Gienmont, New York. 


Dressing Well on Small Means 

I nave found eight rules of great assistance 
in dressing my, children and myself well on 
small means: 

First, to avoid the extremes of fashion. 
Second, to avoid any style that is especially 
striking and unusual. Third, to avoid buy- 
ing any one very handsome or expensive 
article of apparel. Fourth, to select colors 
and styles that will harmonize. Fifth, to 
keep my clothes scrupulously neat, clean, and 
whole. Sixth, to buy a few things every 
season if possible. Seventh, to choose hand- 
some, strong, and durable materials for gar- 
ments that are expected to wear long. 
Eighth, to avoid “ extras.” 

When large sleeves are in vogue I am care- 
ful not to have mine of the largest size, be- 
cause I know that I shall be obliged to wear 
my gowns more than one season. The third 
rule is well illustrated by Charles Dud- 
ley Warner’s story of a woman who bought 
a beautiful scarlet hat, and then was obliged 
gradually to change not only her whole style 
of dress, but her whole way of living, in order 
to make everything correspond with the hat! 
Some ladies always wear black for motives 
of economy, but it is unbecoming to elderly 
women and looks dismal to boot. A young 
friend of mine who was always prettily 
dressed confined herself for some time 
to light blue, plum color, and _ white. 
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She could thus wear with her plum- 
colored skirt either a waist to match, a blue, 
or a white one. The object of my sixth rule 
is not to let my stock of clothes run too low, 
so that I may not be compelled to spend too 
much money in any one year. It is very ex- 
pensive to be obliged to buy a whole new 
wardrobe in a single season. As to rule 
seven, cheap and shoddy clothes never look 
nor hang well even when new, whereas a 
gown of good stuff makes.a good appearance 
perhaps for several seasons, and can then 
be made over for one of the children or used 
as a petticoat or altered into a dressing-sack 
or some useful article. R. L. 8. 
NorTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 


On Training the Baby 

Tue arrival of the first baby causes the 
mother many extra duties, and when night 
comes she is usually tired. In many cases 
the baby cries and fusses, will not sleep, and 
is always in its mother’s arms. This was 
my experience the first two months, and I 
saw I was wearing the baby out and was 
becoming nervous myself; so I began right 
then to train the baby, adhering strictly to 
two rules. First, regularity; second, not 
handling him, excepting when necessary. It 
was up-hill work at the beginning, for nat- 
urally the baby rebelled; but he soon became 
accustomed to the regular routine. This 
proving successful, I should like to give the 
benefit of my experience to other mothers 
who are wearing themselves out amusing the 
baby, when he really only wants to lie com- 
fortably on his back. 

After the morning bath (always at the 
same hour), I feed the baby and put him 
in a darkened room where he sleeps two to 
three hours. I feed him at regular inter- 
vals every two, two and a half, or three hours, 
according to his age. My baby is now eight 
months old. He is fed at 7 a.m. and bathed 
just before his feeding at 10 a.m., after which 
he is put in a darkened room for his long 
nap of the day. At 1 p.m. he is awakened and 
fed and then taken out-of-doors if the 
weather permits. He is fed again at 4 p.m. 
and at 7 p. m. (his bedtime) and once during 
the night if he awakens. This routine is fol- 


lowed every day; the baby has benefited by 
it, and I find it pleasant and restful to have 
my morning and evening hours, feeling sure 
the baby receives proper care. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA. 


A. C. W. 
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nately less expensive in some ways than 

furnishing a house with the same num- 
ber of rooms. The rooms are more compact, 
the hall space is less, there are no stairs to 
consider, and many kitchen furnishings are 
supplied. In most 
houses, in the country, 
we must furnish our 
own kitchen range, our 
own refrigerator, fre- 
quently our own wash- 
tubs, and sometimes 
stoves for heating the 
entire house. In the 
city apartment these 
necessities are generally 
supplied. They must 
inevitably be paid for 
at the beginning of each 
month, and the trouble 
is in this way long 
drawn out; but at least 
the original expense of 
furnishing is reduced. 

Encouraged by this 
fact, many professional 
workers, in large cities 
and small alike, are 
tempted to escape from 
the dreariness of a 
boarding - house  exist- 
ence, and to make a 
home for themselves no 
matter how small it 
must be. 

The professor of lit- 
erature in a girls’ school 
and her mother, who 
also did some tutoring, 
but at home, so that -some of her time was 
free for housekeeping, decided to try the ex- 
periment, although they had very little money 
saved up for the necessary preliminary fur- 
nishing, and their combined incomes would 
not make it possible to pay very high rent. 


Po netaly low ex an apartment is fortu- 
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An apartment was at last found meeting the 
requirements as to room, light, and air, at 
fifty dollars a month. All the rooms were 
light, a most unustial blessing in a large city, 
and there was the added pleasure of brilliant 
sunshine in the living-rooms, which faced to- 

ward the south. The bed- 
rooms were on the west 
side. There were seven 
rooms and a bath in all, 
with the inevitable long, 
narrow hall and its string 
of monotonous rooms on 
either side. The two front 
rooms, with their glorious 
sunshine, rented the apart- 
ment at sight. They open- 
ed together with a broad 
arch, and the second room 
opened again into a third 
with another broad arch. 
With the thought of 
the narrow hall cast be- 
hind and forgotten, this 
vista of three attractive 
rooms opening together 
suggested _ possibilities 
of an interesting scheme 
of decoration, depend- 
ent only on the ques- 
tionable temper of the 
landlord and the pa- 
thetically small capital 
in the bank. A com- 
plete renewal of wall- 
paper was required and 
promised, however, as 
well as a freshening up 
of paint and ceilings. 
The tenants were to be 
allowed to select their own paper, with 
a fifty-cent limit for the three front rooms 
and hall, and a thirty-cent limit for the 
bedrooms. The floors were all of soft wood, 
and in so bad a condition that it was consid- 
ered both necessary and economical to cover 








Martha Curlec 
The Plan of the Apartment. 
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A Simple Dressing-table. 


them completely—with carpet in the living- 
rooms and denim in the bedrooms. A black 
and white linoleum had been left in the bath- 
room, and the kitchen floor alone was to be 
left bare for the present, with hopes of a lin- 
oleum covering in the future if the house- 
keeping venture proved to be a success. The 
kitchen walls were to be painted. Shades were 
supplied throughout the house. There was an 
attractive window-seat with a cushion in the 
living-room bow window, which required re- 
covering, and a fireplace in the study 
which was fortunately built on very sim- 
ple lines, with a plain shelf and_ red 
brick facing. The andirons and fender, of 
black iron, were supplied, but it was neces- 
sary to get a fire-set of poker, shovel, and 
tongs to correspond. Wood could be burned 
in this fireplace, and it was almost as full of 
promise, both of comfort and of beauty, as the 
sunshine itself pouring in at the windows. 
A simple china-closet was built in between the 
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windows in the dining-room. The 
kitchen was small, but compact and 
convenient, with dumb - waiter serv- 
ice, a gas-range, a large porcelain- 
lined refrigerator, white enamel tubs 
and sink, a large china-closet built in 
over the tubs, and innumerable 
shelves and hooks for disposing of uten- 
sils and supplies. The small room open- 
ing out of the kitchen, and intended 
for a small maid, necessarily a small 
maid, was to be used as a store-room 
and pantry combined until the family 
income made the “small maid” a 
possibility. In the mean time the 
mother was to attend to all the house- 
keeping, with a woman to come in by 
the day for heavy work, and a laun- 
dress outside the house. 

The woodwork in the hall and in 
the study, living-room, and dining- 
room, the three rooms opening to- 
gether, was black walnut, with a warm, 
nutty tone, while that in the bed- 
rooms, kitchen, and bath-room was 
ivory white. With these colors as a 
foundation for a scheme, it was de- 
cided to work up a blue, brown, and tan 
color scheme, suggested by the soft, 
beautiful tones of old Flemish tap- 
estries, in the living-room, a green and 
white scheme in the daughter’s bed- 
room, a rose, green, and white in the 
mether’s bedroom, yellow and white 
in the kitchen, and green and white in the 
bath-room. This scheme would be appropriate 
so far as the lighting was concerned—blue 
and brown in the rooms with the brilliant sun- 
shine, yellow in the rooms where the light 
was very cold, and green and rose in those 
where the sun was to be seen only in the 
afternoon. 

A self-toned old-blue paper was decided 
upon for the study and living-room, a dull 
self-toned old-gold or tan for the dining-room 
and hall, a dainty green and white lacy 
stripe for the daughter’s room, and a quaint 
little old-fashioned rose paper for the upper 
third in the mother’s room, with white moiré 
below. The walls in the kitchen were painted 
yellow, and those in the bath-room light green. 

The only furnishings brought from the 
room in the boarding-house were an oak book- 
ease, a small oak desk, some good pictures, 
several casts, among them the Winged Vic- 
tory, a few pieces of copper and brass, a large 
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quantity of books, and some table silver, 
which was all the mother had saved from her 
former experience in housekeeping. 

Both mother and daughter were determined 
that the place should be artistic, but they 
recognized the fact that the cheapest things 
must be bought, and only those that were ab- 
solutely necessary. The daughter was de- 
termined that the study, where her mother 
was to spend’so much of her time with her 
pupils, should be the most comfortable and 
She 
a comfortable chair to work in, 
to rest in, a convenient writing-table, 
and a couch where she could rest at intervals. 
It was in 


the most beautiful room in the house. 
should have 
and one 


that more 
There 
windows and the 
It was decided to 
floor of this room and those of the 
two rooms adjoining, as well as the hall, with 
plain dark-blue ingrain filling. ‘$bhe furni- 
ture must needs be oak, but the tone selected 
was dark and warm, with a dull finish, to har- 
monize with the woodwork and the dull blue 
of the walls. The shapes were very simple, 
not heavy enough to classify as mission. An 
interesting character was 
given to this room and to the 
others by 


this room, consequently, 
money was spent than in any other. 
were the two large sunny 
open fireplace to start with. 
cover the 


selecting many of 
the Windsor shapes for chairs 
instead of the severe Arts and 
Crafts models. were 
not even of oak, but of chest- 
nut stained the desired tone. 
The large armchairs in this 
room and the living-room had 
square backs, and seats, caned 
with an edge of oak and broad, 
Hat arms of the wood. They 
were both artistic and com- 
fortable. 

Stupy. — Exposure, south. 
Color scheme, blue, brown, 
and tan. Walls, dull old-blue. 
Carpet (ingrain filling, blue. 
eighteen yards at 75 cents), 
lining (eighteen yards at 5 
cents), laying (eighteen yards 
at 10 cents), $16 20; curtains 
(écru bobbinet, sill length, 
nine yards at 35 cents), $3 15; 
fixtures (brass, adjustable, 
with round knobs and rings), 
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(oak), $4 50; desk-chair (oak, swivel), $9; 
couch, $10; small table at head of couch, 
$4 50; couch-cover (blue canvas, at 30 cents 
per yard), $1 80; easy-chair (oak, with cane 
seat and back), $9 75; rocker (Windsor), 
$6 50; two bookcases (oak, at $9), $18; fire- 
set (black iron), $4 50—Total, $100 65. 
The bric-i-brae consisted of a few pieces 
of brass and a small head of Donatello’s 
boy. The pictures were all brown photo- 
graphs of interesting places seen abroad. 
There were some of Nuremberg, and others of 
Oxford and the cathedral towns in England. 
These added the personal note of interest. 
Livinc-room.—Exposure, southwest. Color 
scheme, blue, brown, and tan. Walls, dull 
old-blue. Carpet (ingrain filling, blue, twen- 
ty-three and one-third yards at 75 cents), 
lining (twenty-three and one-third yards at 
5 cents), laying (twenty-three and one-third 
yards at 10 cents), $21; curtains (écru bob- 
binet, sill length, straight, eighteen yards at 
35 cents), $6 30; fixtures, $3 75; window-seat 
cover (blue denims), $5 20; table (oak), $5; 
Windsor straight chair, $4 50; Windsor 
rocker, $6 50; easy-chair (oak, caned seat and 
back), $9 75; stand, $2 50;  table-cover 
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$1 50; writing-table (oak), 
$11 25; magazine - stand 
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The Study Writing-table. 


(brown skin), $1 50; lamp (drop-light, plain 
old brass stand and amber glass shade), $10 
—Total, #80. 

The Winged Victory in a eream tone stood 
on the small table between the windows on 
a small piece of Chinese embroidery in 
blue and brown. The pictures here also were 
brown photographs, but this time of the paint- 
ings of the old masters. The bookcase 
brought from the room in the boarding-house 
stood in the corner next the dining-room, and 
the desk in the southwest corner. 

Drninc - Room. — Exposure, west. Color 
scheme, tan, brown, and blue. Walls, tan or 
old-gold. Carpet (blue ingrain filling, six- 
teen yards at 75 cents), lining (sixteen yards 
at 5 cents), laying (sixteen yards at 10 cents), 
$14 40; curtains (écru scrim with cross- 
stitch-embroidered border in old-blue, nine 
yards at 25 cents), $2 25; fixtures, $1 50; 
dining-table (thousand-legged table, oak), 
$18; four Windsor chairs (chestnut, stained 
dark brown), $9; side-table (serving as side- 
board, plain with drawer), $4; flower-stand, 
$1 10; china (dark blue and white, six din- 





ner-plates, six dessert-plates, 
six bread-and-butter plates, 
six cereal dishes, six egg- 
cups, six teacups and 
saucers, six after-dinner 
coffees, two platters, three 
serving - dishes, pitcher, su- 
gar-bowl), $10; linen (four 
table-cloths, $8; one dozen 
napkins, $3; silence cloth, 
50 cents; two side table- 
covers, $2), $13 50—Total,. 
$73 75. 

The table and chairs here 
were particularly artistic, 
and the dull-blue china 
against the tan walls was 
very effective. The scrim 
curtains with the embroid- 
ered design in blue cross- 
stitch were very unusual. 

Hatu.—Color scheme, tan 
and blue. Carpet (blue in- 
grain filling, thirteen yards 
at 75 cents), lining (thir- 
teen yards at 5 cents), lay- 
ing (thirteen yards at 10 
cents), $11 70; small table 
(oak), $2 25; chair (oak), 
$2 49—Total, $16 44. 

Kircuen.—E x posure, 
north. Color scheme, yellow and _ white. 
Walls painted yellow or buff. Table (pine), 
$1 71; chair (pine), $1; utensils (cooking, 
scrubbing, etc.), $15; china dishes, $3; linen 
(towels), $2—Total, $22 71. 

Batu-room aNnpD Lavatory.—Color scheme, 
green and white. Wall painted light green. 
Two nickel towel-racks, $2; two soap-dishes 
(nickel), 75 cents; two tooth-brush holders 
(nickel), 70 cents; linen (one dozen plain 
towels, $3; six bath towels, $3; four wash- 
cloths, $1), $7—Total, $10 45. 

Beproom I.—Exposure, west. Color scheme, 
green and white. Paper, green and white. 
Floor covering (dark green denim, sixteen 
yards at 20 cents), $3 20; lining (sixteen 
yards at 5 cents), 80 cents; curtains (cheese- 
cloth, sill length, four .and one-half yards 
at 8 cents), 36 cents; fixtures, 75 cents; bed- 
stead (single), $8 25; spring (woven wire), 
$4 75; mattress (felt), $11 70; two pairs 
blankets (eighty per cent. wool, at $5), $10; 
spread (dove dimity), $1 25; pillow, $1 50; 
cheese-cloth and packing-box for dressing- 
table, $1 80; mirror (with oval white frame), 














FURNISHING A FLAT FOR $450 


$5; table (white enamel, round), $3; rocker 
(white enamel), $3 39; straight chair (white 
enamel), $2 49; chest of drawers (white en- 
amel), $5 50—$63 74; linen, $9 26—Total, 
$73. 

Beproom II.—Exposure, west. Color scheme, 
pink, green, and white. Furnishings prac- 
tically the same as in bedroom I. Chairs, 
old-fashioned, with tall slat 
backs and split-reed seats, 
but painted white, were 
particularly effective com- 
bined with the old-fash- 
ioned paper; mirror over 
dressing-table square in- 
stead of oval. Cost, $73. 

Linen in both rooms con- 
sists of one dozen sheets, 
$8; eight pillow - cases, 
$1 60; two mattress covers, 
$1 50; four linen chiffonier 
covers, $4 42; four stand 
doilies, $1; four table- 
spreads, $2—Total, $18 52. 

Study, $100 65; living- 
room, $80; dining - room, 
$73 75; hall, $16 44; bed- 
rooms, $146; bath - room, 
$10 45; kitchen, $22 71— 
Total, $450. 

The final effect was de- 
cidedly artistic, and bore 


no marks of the rigid 
economy that had nec- 
essarily been practised. 


Things were also practical 
and promised to wear well. 
It would be necessary to 
treat the denim floor-cov- 
erings in the bedrooms with 
care, and it would un- 
doubtedly be. necessary to 
replace them with a matting or woollen fill- 
ing later. Denim spots badly and will not 
stand hard wear; but it is very artistic, and 
in bedrooms very practical. In a dining- 
room, for instance, it would be impossible, 
and also in a hall. When it is necessary to 
give it up it can still be made into rugs. 

The cheese-cloth for the windows was an 
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economy, but a very artistic one; so, too, was 
the dressing-table made of a packing-box and 
cheese-cloth draperies. Cheese-cloth is fre- 
quently used by artists for their studio win- 
dows. It may be dyed any color that one de- 
sires, and is so cheap that it is pessible. to 
replace it very frequently. 


A larger supply of linen and also of 
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The Dining-room. 


kitchen utensils will be necessary, but they 
can be acquired by degrees. Rep portiéres 
are a dream of the future, but the outlines 
of the doors are good, so that they are not an 
absolute necessity. 

The furniture is very simple, but the lines 
and color are good. It was bought at a place 
where they will finish it in any color desired. 
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Eggs and crumbs.—For six persons take a 
cup and a half of soft, white crumbs, and mix 
lightly with a fork with two tablespoonfuls 
of melted butter. Put a layer of these in the 
bottom-of a good-sized shallow dish, and lay 
on six eggs; sprinkle with salt, cover with 
the rest of the crumbs, and bake till the eggs 
are set and the crumbs brown. 

Scalloped eggs.—Boil hard six eggs, and 
cut them into good-sized bits. Butter a 
baking-dish, sprinkle on a layer of soft bread 
crumbs, then put on a layer of eggs with salt, 
pepper, and a layer of white sauce. . Repeat 
till the dish is full, with crumbs last. Dot 
with bits of butter, and bake brown. 

Simple Welsh rabbit—Make three large 
slices of toast, and cut into halves; butter 
them, and slightly moisten with hot water; 
put them into the oven on a platter. Put halfa 
cup of milk into a double boiler, and when 
it boils put in two cups of grated cheese and 
stir till smooth; then stir in the yolks of two 
eggs beaten with half a teaspoonful of salt 
and a dash of red pepper, and as soon as it 
thickens pour on the toast and serve at once. 

Rice crusts.— Take a large cup of cold 
boiled rice, and beat with an egg; season with 
salt, and put into a pie-tin, pressing it around 
the edges and bottom till it is like a thick 
crust. Put on bits of butter, and as they 
melt spread them till the crust is wet all 
over; brown this in the oven. Take any cold 
meat or chicken, and cut up and cream it; 
heat well, and fill the hot crust and serve. 

Mutton balls. — Chop fine a cup of cold 
cooked mutton, and add an equal quantity of 
boiled rice. Season with salt and pepper and 
a teaspoonful of chopped parsley, and stir in 
one beaten egg. Make into balls, roll in 
sifted bread crumbs, then in a half-beaten 
egg yolk, then in crumbs, and fry in deep. fat. 

Scalloped veal.—Chop fine some cold 
veal. Butter a baking-dish~ and put 
in a thin layer of veal, then a sprinkling 
of minced onion, then a layer of fine bread 
crumbs, salt, pepper, and bits of butter; re- 
peat till the dish is full, with crumbs last. 
Pour in a cup of milk, and bake, covered, for 
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about forty minutes; uncover, add a little 
more butter, and brown. 

Breakfast ham and eggs.—Mince fine some 
cold ham, and season well. Put this in a 
layer into a shallow dish, and earefully lay 
eggs on top; cover with dry crumbs, salt and 
pepper, and bits of butter, and cook till the 
egg whites set. This may also be prepared 
in small dishes, one egg to each. 

Easy meat pie.—Cut cold meat into even 
pieces, rejecting the gristle and fat. Put into 
a deep dish, and cover with a cup of gravy 
mixed with a cup of thin tomato. Put on a 
thick layer of mashed potato mixed with an 
egg, and cook till brown. 

Luncheon cabbage.—Chop any eold boiled 
cabbage, and put in layers into a deep baking- 
dish with layers of white sauce, salt, and 
pepper, and over these grated cheese. Repeat 
till the dish is full, with cheese last; cover 
with bread crumbs and bits of butter, and 
bake brown. 

Ham rounds,—-Chop fine cold ham till you 
have a cupful; add half a cup of cream, a 
little pepper, half a teaspoonful of dry mus- 
tard, and the beaten yolk of an egg. Mix 
well, and spread on rounds of buttered toast; 
serve as they are, or add a poached egg; or 
cover with cheese, and melt in the oven. 

Potato patties.— Press hot well - seasoned 
mashed potato into a shallow pan about an 
inch thick; cool, and with a cooky-cutter cut 
out in rounds and scoop out much of the 
inside; put a little butter on each, and brown 
in the oven while you cream any bits of cold 
meat or salmon; draw the pan to the edge of 
the oven, and put in the mixture, being care- 
ful to have it very thick, and with a cake- 
turner lift out each one on a platter. 

A nice boiled salad dressing.—Mix well a 
teaspoonful each of salt, mustard, and sugar, 
and half a teaspoonful of white pepper or. 
instead, a pinch of red; add the beaten yolks 
of two eggs, and stir till smooth. Melt two 
tablespoonfuls of butter in half a cup of hot 
vinegar, and slowly add this; then gradually 
add a cup of sealded milk, and cook in a 
double boiler till it is smooth and thick, but 
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do not let it boil or it will ecurdle. Let it 
cool, and then beat in the whites of the eggs; 
cover, and keep for use; when needed, thin 
with a little sweet cream. 

Cabbage salad.—Shred part of a nice cab- 
bage, add a cup of English walnut.meats, and 
mix in some boiled dressing; serve very cold. 
This is very pretty with some grated carrot 
sprinkled on when it is in the dish. 

Easy chicken salad—Cut up the chicken 
in rather good-sized bits, mix with flour or 
-six hard-boiled eggs cut the same size, and 
add a cup of mayonnaise or boiled dressing. 
Fish salad.—Take any cooked fish or can- 
ned salmon, and flake it; lay on it some nice 
mayonnaise or boiled dressing, and over all 
sprinkle one or. more teaspoonfuls of very 

finely chopped pickle or capers. 

Cold rice mould. — Press eold boiled rice 
into a shallow pan; when cold turn it out 
and eut out the centre, leaving a ring; put 
bits of butter and sugar on this, and brown 
in the oven; when cold, fill the middle with 
strawberries and sugar. Or use any drained 
eanned fruit. 

Prune and almond jelly.—Stew half a 
pound of prunes in well-sweetened water till 
they are soft; strain the water, add the juice 
of a lemon and a tablespoonful of gelatin, 
dissolved, and measure; have a pint of juice 
in all. Put the prunes, after stoning them, 
into a mould, and add a handful of almonds, 
blanched and eut into halves, and add the 
juice; when cold, serve with cream. 

Quick shortcake-—Cut a loaf of cake into 
three layers; put crushed strawberries between 
each two and sugar on top; serve with cream. 

Bordeaux pudding.—Cut a sponge - cake 
into three layers, spread each with jam, and 
put together again; cover with whipped 
cream, sweetened and flavored. 

Cocoanut and rice pudding.—Cook half a 
cup of rice with three pints of milk, and let 
it cook till very soft; then cool it. Beat to- 
gether the yolks of five eggs and the whites 
of three, a cup of sugar, and a cup of grated 
cocoanut; if this last is desiccated, soften 
with a little milk and squeeze dry. Stir in 
the rice, and bake in the oven till it is a 
custard. Make a meringue of the two whites 
of the eggs, and put on top; serve cold. 

Rhubarb jelly. —Cut a pound of rhubarb 
into inch lengths, and put into a covered 
crock in the oven with a cup of sugar, a 
slice of lemon, and a bit of ginger root or a 
pinch of ginger; cook this in a pan of water. 
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Have ready two tablespoonfuls of gelatine 
dissolved in half a cup of cold water and 
then melted over boiling water. Stir into the 
rhubarb till well mixed, pour into a mould, 
and chill. Serve with cream, or put straw- 
berries around. Pink gelatin makes this a 
very pretty dish. 

Rhubard tart—Cut up and stew three 
bunches of rhubarb, and add a cup of sugar 
when it is soft. Put into a deep baking-dish, 
and cover with a rich pie-crust and _ bake. 
Serve fresh and slightly warm, with sugar. 

Cherry tart—Fill a deep baking-dish with 
fresh stoned cherries; sprinkle with plenty 
of sugar, and cover lightly with flour and 
bits of butter; put on a rich crust, and bake 
till brown; cover the top with powdered sugar 
when serving. 

Raspberry shortcake-—Bake a sponge-cake 
in two layers, or split one thick cake; put 
between them a thick layer of berries, and on 
top put whipped cream and more berries. 

With a plain ice-cream one can make many 
simple desserts. 

Plain ice-cream.—Scald three cups of 
cream with one of milk and a cup of sugar; 
beat till cold and flavor and freeze. 

Coffee and cream.—Half fill glasses with 
cold coffee mixed witu cream and sugar, and 
put a spoonful of ice-cream into each. 

Strawberries and cream.— Crush some 
whole strawberries, and sweeten; fill tall 
glasses half full, and put a spoonful of ice- 
cream on each. Or use the little field straw- 
berries and do not crush them. 

Sponge-cake and ice-cream.—Line a glass 
bowl with ladyfingers split into halves; heap 
the middle with ice-cream, and put straw- 
berries or raspberries over the top. 

Strawberry cream.— Freeze a plain ice- 
cream, and when firm take out half, pack it 
into a pail, and bury in ice and salt; into the 
rest mix a cup of crushed strawberries, and 
repack till firm; in serving, half fill glasses 
with one color and top with the other. 

Raspberries and cream.—Put a layer of red 
raspberries into a tall glass, then a spoonful 
of ice-cream, then another of berries. On top 
you can put a little whipped cream, if you 
wish the dish more elaborate. 

The simplest cream vanilla parfait—Boil 
a cup of sugar with a cup of water, beat the 
whites of three eggs, and slowly pour in the 
syrup and beat till cold; beat a pint of cream, 


fold this in, flavor, and bury in ice and salt 
four hours. 
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HEN well done, stencilling is one of 
\W the most effective and_ beautiful 

methods of ornamenting materials, 
and the ease with which this art can be 
learned makes it come within the scope of 
any woman who is deft with her fingers and 
quick to take up new ideas. It is much used, 
this year, on gowns and scarfs of thin muslin 
and chiffon. The actual stencilling is purely 
mechanical, and when 


is apt to think that all the directions need 
not be followed. If one is omitted the dyes 
will look beautiful for a time, but when they 
are washed they will fade. Tube dyes are 
cheap and easy to handle. They require a 
fixant made from two tablespoonfuls of hot 
water and the white of one egg. This may. 
be bottled, as one egg will last for several 
times. Very little water may,be added to the 
dye; but this must be 





good designs can be ob- 
tained the only difficulty 
is overcome. These may 
be bought ready to use, 
and a skilful woman 
may add shading which 
gives a hand - painted 
effect. 

The design being 
chosen, a pigment must 
next be decided upon. 
Oil-pgints in tubes, ob- 
tainable from an artist’s 
supply store, are the 
best if the materials 
will constantly be wash- 
ed, as they do not fade, 
and they are not in- 
jured in the wash-tub. 
A medium of one part 
of Japan dryer to two 
parts of turpentine is 
much better than bought 
mediums. The Japan 
dryer hinders the oil 








decided by the strength 
of the color needed. 
Have a piece of waste 
muslin on which to try 
the color. If the colors 
are too pale add more 
dye; if too dark add 
more water. Old coffee- 
cups that have lost their 
handles come in ad- 
mirably for holding 
dyes. Squeeze out about 
a teaspoonful into the 
bottom of a cup, and 
mix it with three tea- 
spoonfuls of the al- 
bumen, and then half 
fill or fill with boiling 
water until the desired 
tint is obtained. The. 
great advantage in us- 
ing dyes is that the 
colors do not change if 
the work cannot be done 
at one sitting. It can 








from spreading outside 
the design, and the tur- 
pentine makes it thin 
and flowing. The drawback to using oil- 
paint is, that the work must be done at one 
sitting, as it is very hard to- match the ex- 
act shade the second time. If a large quan- 
tity is mixed it changes overnight, and there- 
fore it is best to finish with one color before 
beginning with another if the work cannot be 
done in one day, and do the other color, or 
colors, on another day. 

Dyes can be very successful, but the novice 


A ROSE CURTAIN DESIGN. 


either be left in the cup, 
with a piece of card- 
board placed on the top, 
or it can be bottled for using another time. 
A good make of powdered dye is preferred 
by many stencillers. One package of dye 
should be dissolved in a quart of hot water. 
As much as will lie on a ten-cent piece, dis- 
solved in a cupful of water, will probably 
be as much as will be needed at one time. 
The dye must always be strained through a 
cloth, after the water is added, and about 
four drops of carbolic acid must be added. 











STENCILLING ON FABRICS FOR GOWNS 


The method of stencilling is the same for 
dyes or paints. Fill the brush with color, and 
loosen it on the edge of the cup until hardly 
any color is left in the brush. The material 
is placed over white blotting-paper, and these 
and the pattern are fastened to a board or 
rough table by means of thumb-tacks. The 
blotting-paper absorbs the color and prevents 
it from running. I use a twelve-foot board 
so that a long strip can be pinned in place 
and the stencil only moved. By this means 
a great deal of time is saved. The board 
should be wrapped in an old sheet so that it 
makes a nice soft pad. The stencil must be 
firmly pinned in place, but the left hand must 











POPPIES AND BUTTERFLIES. 


also hold the stencil while the color is being 
applied. 

Oil color needs no setting afterwards; but 
fabrics stencilled with dye require the most 
important part to be done after they are 
stencilled and dry. Take the material and 
place it on an ironing-board protected by an 
old sheet. Over it lay a damp cloth. Upon 
the damp cloth lay another piece of muslin, 
and iron well. The steaming will effectually 
set the color. Careful attention to this de- 
tail will make the dye permanent. The same 
directions must be followed whatever dyes 
are used. Many beginners fail with dyes be- 








THE DAINTY MOON-DAISY PATTERN. 


cause they use lukewarm irons and expect the 
colors to be set, or they do not use a fixant 
with the dye; half a teaspoonful of dextrine 
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to a small cup of dye is just as good as the 
egg, if the worker prefers to use it. 7 
Some charming gowns which have been 











A CONVENTIONAL ROSE PATTERN. 


made up for the coming summer show paint- 
ed borders. The chiffons and gauzes are sold 
in the shops in printed patterns with spaces 
for tucks, and then, often, a simple dot de- 
sign above the tucks. But these materials 
are very expensive, and many women have 
not the skill to paint the design desired. The 
stencil settles the difficulty. 

The pond-lily design is intended for a 
gown. It may be used around the skirt, either 
above the hem line or just below the knee, 
according to the design of the gown. The 
effect of the water lines is very dainty. If 
a silk or cotton muslin is chosen the lilies 
must be shaded with pink, or if blue is the 
color chosen oil color must be used, as white 














POPPIES FOR A SCARF OR GOWN. 


does not come in dyes. The leaves and stems 
should be medium green, while the water lines 
should be very pale green. The dots in the 
centre of the flowers are yellow. The flowers 
may be used one at a time, and adjusted to 
suit the shape of the trimming. All of the 
designs may be adapted to use on dresses ex- 
cept the tall- rose pattern for a -curtain. 

A dress must be cut out carefully and 
planned before any stencilling is done. The 
present fashions must be followed, and the 
design adapted to it. The lily design can be 
used at the bottom of a sash curtain, and for 
valances to go with the curtains. It must 
never be used in an upright position. 
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The moon-daisy design is seven and one- 
quarter inches wide. It can be used for the 
skirt of a dress, and a single line of flowers 
on the waist, omitting the straight lines al- 
together. This design is excellent for the 

















ANOTHER POPPY PATTERN. 

bottom of a sash curtain. It should be re- 
peated in a valance. It could also be used 
round a large bedspread or at the ends of 


bureau searfs, or would be beautiful as a 
border on a searf or curtain, the long, 


straight lines being parallel with the hem 
lines. 

The poppy motif is intended to be used in 
the same way on a gown, or for curtains, or 
bedspreads, bureau scarfs, or across the bot- 
tom of an evening scarf. The same design 
could be used on the wall above the plate- 
rail. The flowers may be colored red or yel- 
low and the leaves green. The straight lines 
could be green, or, if the woodwork of the 
room is brown, introduce this color in the 
lines. 

The conventional rose design can be used 
not only on gowns, but for the side and bot- 
tom of a curtain, or can ornament a curtain 
at the top and bottom. It is five and a half 
inches square. It can be turned and twisted 
any way at all. Four sections placed together 
make a good pillow design. 

The small circles are very pretty taken 
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separately for sash curtains, or for little 
rough linen doilies so much used on mission 
tables instead of table-cloths. 

The butterfly and poppy, six inches wide, 
is intended for a dress or for the bottom of a 
curtain. A bedroom treated with this motif 
would be very effective, the same design be- 
ing run above the hem line of the bedspread, 


bureau scarf, bottom of curtain and _ val- 
ances. 

The large poppy motif can be used in a 
number of ways. It is particularly well 
adapted for decorating a portiére. On the 


portiére a high dado is good without any de 
sign at the top, especially if the doorway is 
a low one.- The poppy design is adapted for 
using on the large heavy pillows that are 
so often placed against the wall of a long 
divan. It could also be used at the base of a 
screen by lengthening the stema considerably 
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\ JAPANESE MOTIF. 

The following fabrics are all excellent for 
stencilling on: cheese-cloth, bobbinet, Danish 
cloth, denim, burlap, linens of all kinds, and 
tussore silk: in fact, any kind of silk, es- 
pecially the heavy Shikii silk. Stencilling 
always looks better on pale materials, cream 
white, tan, and soft greens being the best 
grounds. Art ticking, in coffee color, is par- 
ticularly well adapted for long curtains. The 
woman who once begins to stencil will find 
out for herself many new materials, and will 
find a new zest added to her life in the beau- 
tifying of her gowns and the walls and cur- 
tains of her home. 

For prices of patterns see pattern adver- 
tisement page at the back of this issue. 























Monday, May 20 
BREAKFAST 


Fruit. 
Toasted shredded wheat with cream. 
Fried pan-fish; chopped browned potatoes; muffins; 
coffee. 


LUNCHEON OR 
chicken; bread 
Fruit and 


SUPPER 

and butter: 

chocolate cake. 

DINNER 

of rice soup. 

with fried green peppers; 
potato; string-beans. 
Strawberry shortcake. 

Coffee. 


Creamed olives; tea. 


Cream 


Reefsteak mashed 


Tuesday, May 21 
BREAKFAST - 
hash on toast; corn 
Waflles and maple 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Spanish toast; cocoa. 
Lettuce salad, cream-cheese 
Ginger cookies. 
DINNER 
Clear soup with crofitons. 
mutton; browned potatoes; 
with cream sauce. 
Almond blanc-mange. 
Coffee. 


Brown bread; coffee. 


syrup. 


balls. 


Roast leg of asparagus 


Spanish toast—Cook down a can of tomatoes 


till very thick, with half an onion sliced, a 
tablespoonful of chopped parsley, sait, pepper, 
and a large shredded green, pepper. Spread 


some slices of toast with butter and cover with 
the mixture. 
Wednesday, May 22 


BREAKFAST 
Strawberries. 


Strips of ham, broiled; creamed potatoes; hot 
rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Sliced mutton surrounded with pease in mayon- 
naise; baking-powder biscuit; tea. 
Cream cheese and wafers: orange marmalade. 
DINNER 
Mutton soup with tapioca. 

Meat pie: new carrots, creamed; boiled potatoes. 
Tomato salad with French dressing: wafers. 
Spanish cream. 

Coffee. 


Spanish cream.—Make a quart of rich, boiled 
custard; dissolve a tablespoonful of gelatine in 
cold water and mix with it: when cold add the 
beaten whites of the eggs used in the custard; 
set in a mould till firm. 


Thursday, May 28 
BREAKFAST 

Cereal and cream. 
Eggs baked in white sauce; potato puff; pop-overs; 
coffee. 
LUNCHEON OR 
tomatoes 
butter : 


SUPPER 
and cheese; 
tea. 


Macaroni with bread and 
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Asparagus with mayonnaise ; 
Sponge-cakes. 
DINNER 
Cream of spinach soup. 
breaded: mashed potatoes; 
tlower. 
Chocolate bread pudding. 
Coffee. 


wafers. 


Veal cutlets, eauli- 


Chocolate pudding-—Mix a cup of soft bread 
crumbs with two cups of milk; boil and beat till 
smooth; add a large tablespoonful of butter, as 
much cocoa and sugar, and a half-teaspoonful of 
vanilla. Take from the fire and add the yolks 
of three eggs, beaten, and fold in last the beaten 
whites. Put into a buttered baking-dish and bake 


about twenty minutes in a warm oven. Serve 
hot with cream. 
Friday, May 24 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit. 
Codfish croquettes; buttered toast; coffee. 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Shrimp and tomato salad; cheese sandwiches. 
Hiot yingerbread and tea. 
DINNER 
Broiled shad; creamed new potatoes; spinach. 
Asparagus with French dressing on lettuce; wafers 
and cheese. 
Strawberry shortcake. 
‘offee. 


Saturday, May 25 


BREAKFAST 
Cereal and cream. P 
liver, on skewers; creamed potatoes: 
muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
in small baking-dishes : 
potatoes. 
Fresh pineapple; sugar cookies. 
DINNER 
Clear soup with crofitons. 


Bacon and 


Creamed fish French fried 


Chops; new pease; potatoes with cream sauce. 
Cocoanut custard pudding. 
Coffee. 
Sunday, May 26 
BREAKFAST 
Cereal and cream. 
Tomato omelet; muffins; coffee. 
DINNER 
Cream of carrot soup. 
Breast of young veal, stuffed: asparagus: new 
potatoes, fried whole. 
Tomato and green-pepper salad with French dress- 
ing.- 
Caramel ice-cream; sponge-cake. 
Coffee. 


SUPPER 


Creamed lobster in chafing-dish ; 


olive sandwiches : 
coffee. 
Fruit jelly; angel's-food. 


Fruit jelly —Make a pint of plain lemon jelly: 
fill a mould with bits of pineapple, orange. 
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banana, and a few berries, and pour in the jelly; 
turn out and serve with cream. 


Monday, May 27 


BREAKFAST 
Fruit. 
Broiled dried beef; fried potatoes; coffee. 
Wheat cakes and maple syrup. 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Veal croquettes with cream sauce; 
ter; tea. 
Raspberry jam and angel's-food. 
DINNER 
Vegetable soup. 


bread and but- 


lamb potple; new potatoes; string-beans. 
Strawberries and cake. 

Coffee. 

Tuesday, May 28 

BREAKFAST 

Fruit. 

Cereal and cream. 

Boiled eggs; corn bread; coffee. 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Minced lamb and green peppers, stewed, on toast; 
tea. 


Cherry salad, cream cheese and wafers. 
DINNER (COMPANY) 
Cream of onion soup. 
chicken; boiled rice; 

toast. 
Tomato and lettuce salad. 
Strawberry ice-cream in whole sponge-cake. 
Coffee. 


Fricassee of asparagus on 


Cherry salad.—Stone California cherries, lay 
on lettuce with French dressing; hazelnuts car 
be inserted in place of the stones if desired. 

Strawberry cream in cake—Bake a large 
round cake; cut off the top, take out the crumb; 
when cold fill with home-made ice-cream; put on 
top, cover with powdered sugar and fresh berries. 


Wednesday, May 29 


BREAKFAST 
enaeert Pa: hot rolls; 
Waftles and maple syrup. 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Creamed chicken; pop-overs; cocoa. 
Fresh pineapple and drop-cakes. 
DINNER 
Chicken soup with rice. 
quarter of lamb pease; boiled 
creamed. 
with cake crumbs 
Coffee. 


Thursday, May 30 


BREAKFAST 
Fruit. 
Toasted shredded wheat and cream. 
Kidneys and bacon; buttered toast; coffee. 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
lamb with tomatoes stuffed with hard-boiled 
eggs and mayonnaise; tea. 
California cherries. 


Fried smelts: coffee. 


Fore potatoes, 


Custard and almonds. 


Cold 


DINNER 
Clear — with tapioca. 

Baked ham; nach; roast potatoes. 
Lettuce and euparages salad with French dressing. 
ice and raisin pudding. 

Coffee. 

Friday, May 31 
BREAKFAST 


Scrambled eggs: hot rolls; coffee. 
Wheat cakes and maple syrup. 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Creamed salmon on toast; tea. 
Coffee jelly and cream; sugar cooktes. 
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DINNER 
Tomato soup. 
Codfish stenhe with egg sauce; string-beans; pota- 
. toes. 
Lettuce salad with wafers and cheese. 
Strawberry a cream. 
Coffee. 


Saturday, June 1 


BREAKFAST 

Fruit. 
Cereal with cream. 
Fresh codfish croquettes with white sauce; muffins: 

coffee. 

LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Sliced cold ham; hot biscuit; tea. 
Pineapple salad with mayonnaise. 
gingerbread with almonds and cream 


DINNER 
Cream of asparagus soup. 

Baked beef loaf with olives; spinach; potatoes. 
Escarole or lettuce with French dressing. 
Lemon sponge. 

Coffee. 


Hot cheese. 


Gingerbread with almonds.— Bake a _ soft 
gingerbread, and when half done drop almonds 
cut in strips all over the surface. 

Beef loaf.—Mix three pounds of chopped beef 
with a quarter of a pound of chopped suet, a 
cup of soft bread crumbs, a beaten egg, a half- 
teaspoonful of pepper, and two teaspoonfuls of 
salt; press lightly in a bread-pan and bake two 
hours, basting with hot water and melted butter ; 
serve with a rich brown sauce and a cup of 
stoned olives, mixed and poured over. 


Sunday, June 2 
‘ 


BREAKFAST 
Fruit. 
Broiled bacon and poached eggs; muffins; coffee. 
DINNER 
Tomato bisque. 
Panned guinea-foul; asparagus on toast; potatoes. 


Tomato = Dae der ch salad, French dressing. 
Iome-ma charlotte-russe. 
Coffee. 
SUPPER 
Creamed guinea-fowl on toast; 
Tomato salad. 
Strawberries and cake. 


Monday, June 3 


BREAKFAST 
Cereal and cream. 

dried beef; creamed potatoes; 
rolls. 

LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 

Sliced cold beef loaf; potato cre 

Lettuce salad with cheese an 
DINNER 

am of potato soup. 

Beefsteak with "tried tomatoes; cauliflower ; 


coffee. 


Frizzled 


coffee; hot 


uettes ; 
wafers. 


cocoa. 


pota- 


toes. 
Strawberries and cake. 
Coffee. 


Tuesday, June 4 


BREAKFAST 
Creamed finnan-haddie; buttered toast; 
Waffles and maple syrup. 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Beefsteak and green-pepper hash on toast: tea. 
Chocolate blanc-mange with whipped cream. 
DINNER 
Black-bean soup. 
Beef a la mode; potatoes: otzing- -beans. 
Lettuce and cucumber salad. 
Pineapple jelly with whipped cream. 
Coffee. 


coffee. 
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Beef & la mode.—Cut beef into finger lengths 
and stew till tender with a little onion and 
tomato; make a thick gravy without straining; 
sliced green peppers may be cooked in it, or 
olives. 

Pineapple jelly.—Fill a circle mould with bits 
of pineapple; pour over tnough lemon jelly to 
set; serve with whipped cream in the middle. 


Wednesday, June 5 
BREAKFAST 


Kruit. 
Plain omelet; French, fried potatoes; pop-overs; 
coffee. 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
with tomato sauce; 
toes; tea. 

Fresh fruit and cookies. 
. DINNER 
Cream of watercress soup. 

Roast of veal; cauliflower; potatoes in cream. 
Tomato salad with French dressing. 
Strawberry shortcake. 

Coffee. 


Thursday, June 6 


BREAKFAST 
Cereal with cream. 
Creamed salmon on toast; muffins; 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER (COMPANY) 
Strawberries. 

Cream of pea soup in cups. 
chicken; little new potatoes fried 
mushrooms; hot rolls; tea. 

Cherry salad on lettuce. 
Coffee ice-cream in glasses; 
DINNER 
Veal cutlets; mashed tato; creamed new carrots. 
Lettuce with French dressing. 
Strawberries and cake. 
Coffee. 


Friday, June 7 


BREAKFAST 

Fruit. 
fried potatoes; hot rolls; 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Minced chicken on toast ; 
Fresh ginger cookies and 

DINNER 

Cream of chicken soup. 
breaded, with tomato 
potatoes; Lima beans. 
Caulifiower and carrot salad, French dressing. 

Caramel custard. 

Coffee. 


Beef croquettes creamed pota- 


coffee. 


Fried whole ; 


cake. 


Broiled ham; coffee. 
tea. 
cheese. 


Lamb chops, sauce; new 


Saturday, June 8 


BREAKFAST 
Cereal with cream. 
Little pan-fish, fried; muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Omelet with fine herbs; creamed potatoes; tea. 
Strawberries and cake. 
DINNER 
Broiled whitefish; creamed new cabbage; pota- 
toes. 
Asparagus salad. 
Cherry pie. 
Coffee. 


Sunday, June 9 
BREAKFAST 


Fruit. 
roiled bacon; hashed Brown potatoes; muffins; 
coffee. 
LUNCHBON OR SUPPER 
Whitefish salad; hot biscuits; 
Fresh strawberry  tartlets. 
DINNER 
Clear soup with crofitons. 
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Braised fresh tongue; pease; potatoes. 
Lettuce and tomato salad. 
Orange custard pudding. 

Coffee. 


Orange cream pudding.—Beat light four egg 
yolks, add five tablespoonfuls of sugar, three of 
hot water, the juice of two oranges and grated 
rind of one; cook this over hot water till smooth 
and thick; then remove from the fire and cool; 
fold in beaten whites and pour at once into a dish 
lined with split lady-fingers dipped in sherry; 
serve very cold. 


Monday, June 10 


BREAKFAST 
Cereal and cream. 
Hard-boiled eggs, creamed, on toast; pop-overs; 
coffee. 
DINNER 
Cream of spinach soup. 
Leg of young lamb, mint jelly; new pease; 


potatoes. 
Asparagus with French dressing. 
Strawberry ice-cream; cake. 
SUPPER 
Cold sliced tongue; green-pepper and cream-cheese 
sandwiches; coffee. 
Tomatoes and mayonnaise. 
'ineapple and cake. 


Tuesday, June 11 


BREAKFAST F 
Broiled smoked salmon; creamed potatoes; buttered 
toast; coffee. . 

LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 

Minced tongue on toast rounds; 


pickles ; 
Cherry tartlets. 


tea. 


DINNER 
Sliced !amb heated in gravy; mashed potatoes; 
creamed 


ase. 
Cucumbers on lettuce; French dressing. 
Wine jelly and cake. 
Coffee. 


Wednesday, June 12 
BREAKFAST 


Fruit. 
Strips of ham, fried; poached eggs; rolls: coffee. 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Rice and lamb croquettes; hot biscuits; tea. 
Cabbage and pimento salad with mayonnaise; 
wafers. 
DINNER (COMPANY) 
Cream of spinach soup. 
Broiled chickens; pease: French fried potatoes; 


elly. 

Lettuce oak tomato salad. 

Strawberries and whipped cream; cake. 
Coffee. 


Thursday, June 13 


BREAKFAST ™ 
Cereal with cream. 
Creamed codfish surprise; toasted triscuit; 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Chicken omelet; cocoa. 
Sponge-cake and fresh pineapple. 
; DINNER 
Clear. tomato soup. 
Roast of veal: spinach : pounce, 
Watercress salad. 
Almond blanc-mange. 
Coffee. 


coffee. 


Codfish surprise-—Put large spoonfuls of 
creamed codfish into small baking-dishes, and add 
another spoonful on each of mashed potato 
beaten well with an egg; bake in the oven till 
they puff and brown. 
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Chicken omelet.—Mince fine and cream cold 
chicken; make an omelet, and when folding 
it over put in the chicken; chopped olives or pep- 
pers may be added. 

Almond blanc-mange.—Make an ordinary corn- 
starch pudding, but do not have if stiff; put in 
sugar, flavor with almond, and add half a cup 
of chopped almonds; serve in glasses with whip- 
ped cream. 

Friday, June 14 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit. « 
Cereal with cream. 
Scrambled eggs with bacon; muffins; coffee. 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Cold sliced veal with pease in mayonnaise around 
it; tea. 
Strawberries and lady-fingers. 
DINNER 
Cream of cauliflower ~aa 
Chops; new potatoes; string-beans: 
Asparagus with French dressing. 
Cherry tapioca. 
Coffee. 


Saturday, June 15 
BREAKFAST 
Fruit. 
Salmon croquettes with white sauce; hominy drop- 
cakes; coffee. 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Deviled sardines on toast strips; French fried 
potatoes; tea. 
String-bean ‘salad with mayonnaise; wafers. 
Lemon jelly and sponge-cake. 
DINNER 
Broiled shad with roe; mashed potatoes; pease. 
Cucumber salad with cream-cheese balls; wafers. 
Maple custards. 
Coffee. 


Maple custard.—Beat six eggs till foamy; add 
a pinch of salt, and slowly beat in half a cup of 
thick maple syrup, and slowly add three cups of 
milk; put into cups and set these in hot water; 
bake slowly till firm. 


Sunday, June 16 


BREAKFAST 
Cereal with cream. 
Shad roe with bacon; creamed potatoes; corn 
bread; coffee. 


LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 


Eggs and fried tomatoes; pop-overs; tea. 
Potato salad with dlives. 


DINNER 
Cream of cauliflower soup. 
Mock oysters; spinach; new creamed potatoes. 
Lettuce and tomato salad. 
Strawber chartreuse. 
Coffee. 


Eags and tomatoes.—Fry large, thick slices of 
tomato and lay on rounds of toast; put a poached 
egg on each and a teaspoonful of finely chopped 
green pepper or parsley on top. 

Mock oysters.—Cut uncooked veal into pieces 
the size of large oysters; beat till tender, dip in 
erumbs and egg and fry in ae fat. 

Strawberry chartreuse——Roll the largest ber- 
ries in whipped cream till covered; pile on a flat 
glass dish and surround with berries without 
cream. 


Monday, June 17 


BREAKFAST 
Fruit. 
. 


Minced veal on tenet, baking-powder biscuit; 


coffee 
DINNER 
Broiled spring chicken; asparagus; little potatoes, 
fried whole. 
Pineapp!e and lettuce salad, French dressing; 
cheese 8. 
Frozen strawberries; angel's-food. 
Coffee. 
SUPPER 
Tomatoes stuffed with penne ~% mayonnaise; olive 
sandwic ; coffee. 


Raspberry shortcake. 


Tuesday, June 18 


BREAKFAST 
a, Fruit. 
Fried scallops or a ~, potatoes au gratin; 


coffee. 
Wheat cakes and maple syrup. 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
Chie ken cooquesne with creamed pease; tea. 
Cherry tartlets. 
DINNER 
Chicken soup, with curried rice. 
Lamb chops; new beets; mashed potatoes. 
Brea nee. } ay hard sauce. 
Coffee 


Bread pudding.—Make a custard of one beaten 
egg, a tablespoonful of sugar, and a cup of milk; 
butter a deep dish, put a layer of jam on the 
bottom, then slices of buttered bread, then some 
stoned raisins, then more bread, and cover all 
with the custard; bake till brown and put a 
meringue on top. 


Wednesday, June 19 


BREAKFAST 
Cereal with cream. 
Deviled eggs on toast; hot rolls; coffee. 
LUNCHEON OR SUPPER (COMPANY) 
Strawberries 
Creamed lobster in little dishes. 
Broiled sweetbreads with pease; hot biscuit; tea. 
Tomato and cheese salad ; wafers. 
Pineapple ice; cake. 
DINNER 
Lamb potple; spinach ; tatoes. 
Lettuce with rench dressing. 
Coffee -blanc-mange. 
Coffee. 


Tomato and cheese salad.—Put a slice of 
tomato on a leaf of lettuce and cover exactly 
with a very thin round of American cheese; 
spread with mayonnaise, add another slice of 
tomato atid put a spoonful of mayonnaise on 
top. 


Thursday, June 20 


BREAKFAST 
Jellied oatmeal with raspberries and cream. 
Broiled bacon; creamed potatoes; muffins; coffee. 
- LUNCHEON OR SUPPER 
* Lamb surprise; hot biscuits; tea. 
Red currants; gingersnaps. 
DINNER 
Cream of spinach sou 
Stuffed roast of veal; pease; cauli ower ; potatoes. 
Watercress salad. 
Cherry pie. 
Coffee. 


Jellied oatmeal.—Cook oatmeal four hours in a 
double boiler and a little salt; when thick put 
it into a mould overnight; turn out, surround 
with raspberries. 
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LIZABETH at that time was going 
E through one of those crises in married 

life when husband and wife, hitherto 
all devotion, begin to pull apart. 

He, Elizabeth’s husband, the embodiment 
of tireless energy, though busy every day in 
Wall Street, had begun to want some other 
recreation at night besides that supplied by 
his fireside. She, frail, delicate, and lovely, 
fatigued beyond measure by the exigencies 
of city life, wanted nothing so much as a 
quiet evening at home with Richard—that 
same Richard who used to declare the sum 
total of happiness for him must always be 
(the day’s work over): an undisturbed hour 
alone with Elizabeth—Elizabeth reading 
aloud to him some favorite book, or Eliza- 
beth giving him in her quaint and charming 
fashion the history of the hours which had 
separated them since morning. 

But now, Richard, tired out, had found 
that Elizabeth, tired out, did not inspire 
that satisfying sense of repose which Eliza- 
beth had hitherto done, a sense of repose 
which (as he affirmed) best fitted him for his 


arduous labors in Wall Street next day. 
Richard, therefore, when evening camé 
wanted the theatre; the excitement and 


diversion of dining where there were music 
and a crowd; the stimulus of rush and noise 
—of everything, in fact, which in a big town 
goes to the making of an artificial life. 

Every one of these things Elizabeth found 
not restful, but fatiguing. From a sense of 
duty to her husband she essayed them all, 
only to find herself at last too exhausted 
even to direct her house as it should be 
done or to pay proper attention to her baby. 

It was then that she spoke to me. I re- 
member it well, both of us drawn up by the 
fire together, Richard, with a jaunty kiss of 
apology, having gone out to spend the eve- 
ning elsewhere. With her blue eyes turned 
toward the flames, her hands clasped about 
her knees, she uttered this illuminating 
phrase: “I believe there would never be so 
much unhappiness in married life if people 
only knew how to rest together.” 
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She did not have to say any more; indeed, 
she would have been too dignified for that. 
But I had seen it all, and looking about life, 
have been seeing it ever since—seeing that 
if the secret of “resting together” could 
once be learned, there never could be so 
many dividing ways in affection; never so 
many between husbands and wives, mothers 
and daughters, friends and companions. 

Knowing how to rest is one of the mys- 
teries, it would sometimes seem. Charitable 
as. some of us may have become about other 
people’s sins and temptations, almost none 
of us have acquired any understanding of 
other people’s requirements in resting—their 
idiosyncrasies rather. “Anna has gone into 
a hospital; the doctor says she needs rest,” 
said one sister to another. “Oh, then we 
must all go right up to see her,” said the 
particular sister whose only idea of rest 
was to get her feet well up on a sofa. What 
is rest to one person, indeed (as excite- 
ment was to Richard), is another person’s 
fatigue (as Richard’s diversions were to 
Elizabeth). Old people rest in one way and 
cannot understand a young girl’s dancing 
without fatigue. Young people twitch and 
“get the creeps” when trying to rest as old 
people do. 

You,- Mary, who have lived year in and 


” 


‘year out on your farm, with your bytter- 


making and poultry-raising, looking after 
your house and your children, find a county 
fair or a church sociable the greatest rest 
in the world, although John, your husband, 
cannot understand it. John only remembers 
that last year you came home with a cold, 
or that you wore yourself out at the straw- 
berry festival, doing half of the work of the 
parish besides your own. So John naturally 
thinks you might better not go this year. 
He doesn’t mean to! John is a dear soul, 
and he loves you, but he forgets that once 
every week he drives to market, rubs up 
against other minds, sees other things, and 
keeps in touch with his world. He, of 
course, good and steadfast and kind as he 
is, finds his rest at home—at home with 
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his spectacles and his paper, wliile you are 
moving about the house at your tasks. 
Therefore, John cannot possibly imagine 
that the rest to you of going to the fair and 
with him, having him really enjoy things 
with you, would be worth to you, in the way 
of rest, twenty evenings at home with spec- 
tacles and newspapers. And in justice to 
John I must say that perhaps you have only 
tried to enlighten him in a fretful, complain- 
ing way, telling him that “Men never do 
understand what a woman wants”; hinting 
that before you married him he had been 
willing enough to go; saying everything, in 
fact, except that the pleasure and fun of 
going with him would make up to you for 
all the bother of preparation; except doing 
any of these things, I repeat, and except 
(and this is the most important of all)—ex- 
cept being cheerful about the after-fatigue, 
laughing off his anxiety, telling him, as gayly 
as you would have done when a girl, how 
lovely it had all been. 

But to do you justice (as we have done to 
John) I really do not believe, you dear soul, 
that you have understood it all yourself or 
exactly what it was you needed. Very few 
of us, oddly enough, know when we are tired. 
Half the time we think that we are sick. 
Other people certainly think that we are 
cross! Sometimes when we have energetic 
temperaments we think, when tired, that we 
have to do things. I knew an old lady who 
loved to fuss about her house, and who 
always wanted to dust the tops of her pic- 
ture-frames when she was too tired out to 
move. Her daughter, after a while, recog- 
nized the symptoms, and used to put her 
mother to bed. After half an hour’s nap the 
old lady would get up, and never think of 
the dust on the tops of the picture-frames 
until some day when she overtired herself 
again. 

I know another woman, too, of scant 
means who used to get so tired out on Mon- 
days and Tuesdays that she assumed a 
haughty and aggrieved expression whenever 
her husband approached her, shrugging his 
hands impatiently off her shoulders if he 
touched her, declaring, in answer to his prof- 
fered assistance, that “nobody could help 
her.” He, the patient William, could not 
understand. One day a friend told him: 
“Why, Jane’s tired. That manner is the 
armor she puts on to hide it. Don’t heed it. 
Go up boldly, take her in your arms, draw 
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her to a seat beside you, tell her agreeable 
things, then, that you know her day has 
been hard. She will melt under your sym- 
pathy, never fear, an] next week she will 
run to cuddle up to you when you come in, 
and get rested in your arms. Then your 
peace is established.” 

And it was! 

For really when you get down to the 
science of it all, the whole question of rest 
is found to be one governed by well-defined 
laws. There must be relaxation of one kind 
or another, a letting go of the thing that 
holds and strains, in order that the great 
recreative forces of nature may have a 
chance to work, to refresh, to renew. Sleep 
rests us, because then the body is relaxed, 
cares are laid aside, and natural forces go 
to work to rebuild. We could, if we chose, 
when we studied into the true significance 
of resting, trace our way b&ck through the 
laws that govern the body, to those governing 
the mind, and to those governing the soul, 
but we would always find our way back to 
God, to divine laws—natural laws, if you 
prefer the term. 

Thus, in nature there is always, every- 
where, light and dark, activity and repose, 
reason and intuition. Physiologists will ex- 
plain it all in one way, psychologists in an- 
other. But for you and for me this study 
of the “ologies” is not necessary. All we 
need to know is that rest is refreshment, rec- 
reation, and that it is found (as has just 
been said) by relaxation, by letting go of 
tired parts in order that nature may go to 
work to repair, and so to renew—so to give 
back to us that which, through fatigue, we 
have apparently lost. ; 

This is not always understodd. I remem- 
ber a book on Genius and Degeneration in 
which this story was told of Haydn when 
composing his “ Creation.” “ When my work 
does not advance,” Haydn said, “I retire in 
the oratory with my rosary and say an Ave; 
immediately ideas come.” 

The author of the book quoted this story 
as a proof of the connection between genius 
and insanity. 

What nonsense! _ 

Haydn, by repeating his Ave, was resting 
that part of his brain which had become tired 
and strained with composing; the minute 
that part of his brain was rested, ideas 
rushed in and set him to work again. 


“Ton’t worry,” said a little boy to his 








—— 
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mother. “Think about something else for 
a minute, and then you will remember all 
at once where you put your breastpin.” 

And now to be practical. Here are some 
ways of resting yourself. Think first what 
it is that refreshes you most and do that. 
Is it a good laugh? Then go where you can 
find it, but remember to laugh when you gel 
there. 

Is it a pleasant thought? Then read books 
of pleasant thoughts for ten minutes a day, 
or think of them, if you have no book. Look 
out at the sky or the stars and think about 
them, at the flowers and the trees and think 
what they mean. Once a day, somehow, 
somewhere, get ten minutes’ conscious re- 
laxation. If you cannot do better, lie flat 
down on the floor, with the limbs extended, 
every muscle relaxed, while you stop think- 
ing, simply making body and mind a blank. 
Even physicians will recommend your doing 
this. Or, stand up by an open window, 
breathe in and out deep, full, long, even 
breaths, not permitting yourself to think, 
while doing so, of cares or worries, but only 
of what breath and air mean in the’ way of 
purifying and strengthening the whole sys- 
tem. 

One way of resting adopted by many peo- 
ple is this: to say over and over again what 
some teachers call a “logos.” It may be 
a verse from the Psalms. Thus some per- 
sons find rest and inspiration (and rest is 
inspiration) by sitting silent and thinking 
over and’ over again on the inner meaning 
of this text: “The Lord is in the temple of 
His holiness; let all the earth [anxiety] 
keep silence before Him.” 

But resting together, you ask? Ah! there 
you must study for yourself. The great 
questions are these: Can you beguile John 
into your way of resting; or.must you go 
over to his? Perhaps he likes best (the day’s 
work done) to sit hand in hand with you 





before the fire. Then if you value more than 
all things else the peace which comes of 
perfect union (and im union is refreshment), 
learn to find your rest there before the fire, 
and hand in hand with him. 

Perhaps, though, he wants to go out. 
Then, if you have the strength, go out with 
him, finding your relaxation as he finds it, 
and in his way. If strength fails you, as it 
failed Elizabeth, teach him* (as she did 
finally) to find his relaxation “with you. 
Somewhere out of the twenty-four hours you 
ean find the moment to rest with him, and 
to make that moment his relaxation, which . 
would mean your growing together because 
you were resting together. Don’t do it with 
nervous tension as when a tired nurse puts 
a child in a crib and tells it ‘to go to sleep. 
A child urged to slumber in that way will 
surprise you with restlessness instead. 
Mothers who want. to keep their hold over 
their sons’ will often make a practice of go- 
ing into sports -with their boys. Why not, if 
you value your home and your husband or 
your friend, enter into their relaxations with 
them ? 

Learn to rest together. 

If at first you cannot do that, get rested 
in your own way—so rested that you can 
enter into the rest with the other one whose 
affection you value. By doing that you will 
become part of that other’s life, not an umt- 
comfortable presence in it, like a fidgety child 
in church. 

Remember what Elizabeth said, what she 
proved, indeed, after much study: “ There 
never would be so much unhappiness in mar- 
ried life if people knew how to rest together.” 

And here is one other thing to remember 
—something which I once heard Phillips 
Brooks says—“ Recreation is re-creation.” 
There is a world of meaning in that, and 
great sources of rest to those who will think 
well upon it. 
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HERE are so many ways of serving 
T strawberries that when June comes, one 

could really have them in a different 
style each of the thirty days and still never 
tire of them. One of the newest and pret- 
tiest fashions is to have them for a first 
course at a luncheon arranged in little baskets 
of the old-fashioned market shape, each one 
set on a small plate. Or they are always at- 
tractive in small earthenware pots, with straw- 
berry leaves covering them. Or they may be 
offered either at luncheon or dinner in the 
form of a cocktail. 

Strawberry cocktail No. 1.— Hull small, 
sweet berries, and set them on ice to grow 
very cold. Put them into glasses, and cover 
them with a mixture made of a tablespoonful 
of orange juice, one of maraschino, and a 
teaspoonful of sugar. 

Cocktail No. 2—Mash a quart of berries, 
add the juice of a lemon and of an orange, 
with two cups of sugar and five of water; 
stir well, let it stand two hours on ice, and 
strain through a fine sieve and then through 
a jelly-bag. Put this into tall glasses, and add 








three sliced strawberries and a very little 
shaved ice and rum or sherry to taste. 

Strawberry cocktail No. 8.—Fill some 
small, deep plates with scraped ice, and in the 
centre of ‘each put a little glass without a 
stem. All around the edge of the plate lay 
strawberry leaves and large unhulled berries; 
fill the glasses with the mixture No. 2. The 
berries are to be dipped into it. 

Strawberry salad No. 1.—Fill small cups 
with strawberries cut into halves. Have ready 
some warm orange jelly, and fill the cups. 
Let the jelly set, and turn it out on lettuce 
leaves and cover with French dressing made 
with lemon juice instead of vinegar. For the 
jelly, dissolve a level tablespoonful of gelatine 
in a little cold water; add a tablespoonful of 
sugar and a pint of hot water with the juice 
of a large orange, and stir till smooth; color 
with strawberry juice, strain, and use. 

Another way of arranging this salad is to 
put the fruit and jelly in a circle mould, and 
turn this out on a round platter with the let- 
tuce in the centre; pass a mayonnaise dress- 
ing mixed with half a cup of whipped cream. 





STRAWBERRIES SERVED AS A FIRST COURSE IN LITTLE BASKETS. 
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Strawberry salad No. 2.—Still another salad 
is made by putting very large hulled berries 
into lettuce leaves shaped like cups, with 





SPONGE-CAKE BASKETS FOR BERRIES, 


French dressing poured over them, and with 
cream-cheese balls arranged all around the 
edge of the flat dish. 

Strawberry desserts are innumerable, and 
all are good. 

Strawberry tartlets—Line small patty-pans 
with rich, thin pie crust, and put on an edge, 
so they will be rather deep. Bake these, and 
when cold fill them with hulled berries with 
a spoonful of powdered sugar on each and 
a little whipped cream. 

Sponge rounds.—Cut circles an inch thick 
from stale sponge-cake, and by scooping out 
a little of the crumb, make them like shallow 
tartlets; moisten with a little sherry; heap 
with berries, and add sugar and whipped 
cream. 

Strawberry charlotte-russe—Rub lightly a 
round mould or deep, round cake-pan with a 
little olive oil, and on it press ladyfingers, 
split. Beat till stiff a pint of cream, and then 
slowly fold in a level tablespoonful of gelatine 
dissolved in half a cup of cold water and 
stirred into enough warm cream to make it 
smooth; half a cup is plenty; this is to be 
cooled, of course, before putting it in. Sweeten 
it to taste, and put it into the mould; set away 
for two hours, turn out on a platter, and 
surround with berries rolled in sugar. The 
cream may be colored with strawberry juice, 
if it is desired. 

Strawberry russe—Bake a sponge-cake in 
a circle mould; turn out and cool; fill the 
centre with whipped cream, and put a quan- 
tity of hulled berries all around the outside. 

Strawberry snow.—Soak half a box of 
granulated gelatine in four tablespoonfuls of 


water; when soft, add a pint of boiling water, 
a cup of sugar, and the juice of two lemons; 
strain and cool, and when cold fold in the 
beaten whites of two eggs. Put this mixture 
into a mould to set, and turn it out when set, 
decorating it with strawberries all around the 
edge. 

Strawberry Bavarian cream.—Mash a quart 
of berries, add a cup of powdered sugar, and 
stir well; let this stand two hours. Soak 
half a box of gelatine in half a cup of water, 
and when soft melt it until smooth over the 
steam of a kettle; put this in the berries, and , 
stir again. As it begins to set, fold in a pint 
of stiffly whipped cream, and put it into a 
plain mould. When firm, turn out, pile lady- 
fingers and large berries all around, and on 
top put a layer of whipped cream and 
berries. 

Strawberry shortcake-——The simplest form 
of this cake is made by splitting rich, fresh 
baking-powder biscuits, buttering lightly each 
half, and putting a layer of berries inside, 
with a few on top. Or bake one layer of 
bischit dough, and split it while warm; put 
on plenty of butter in little lumps, then a 
thick layer of berries with sugar, then the 
upper layer of crust, with sugar and berries 
over this; serve both these with cream. 

Another form is the usual one: bake two 
layers of cake; put berries between, and on 
top a covering of whipped cream, with large 
berries as a decoration. 

Strawberry baskets.—This is the very pret- 
tiest form of the shortcake: bake sponge- 
cakes in small oblong pans, and when cool 
remove the centres. Get a little green an- 
gelica, the candied sugar cane, from the 





STRAWBERRY CUSTARDS., 


grocer or a confectioner, and soak it in warm 
water until it bends easily; then cut it into 
strips and put one over each cake so as to 
form a handle. Fill the baskets with berries, 
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sprinkle them with sugar, and send to the 
table on a round platter. 
Strawberry tapioca.—Cover a cup.of tapioca 





STRAWBERRY BAVARIAN CREAM. 


with a quart of cold water, and cook it in a 
double boiler till clear. Mash a pint of ber- 
ries, rub them through a sieve, and add a 
cup of sugar; put these with the tapioca, mix 
well, take from the fire, and cool; when 
nearly cold pour over all a quart of hulled, 
sweetened berries. Serve with cream. 
Strawberry custards.—Half fill custard-cups 
with bits of sponge-cake. Make a rich eus- 
tard with a pint of milk, the yolks of four 
eggs, and a heaping tablespoonful of sugar. 
Flavor it very slightly with almond or vanil- 
la, and add half a cup of finely chopped al- 
monds. Put a few small berries on the cake, 
pour over the warm custard, and let all grow 
cold; then add a large spoonful of whipped 
cream to each, and a few berries. Stand the 
cups on a platter, and surround with straw- 
berry leaves and some large berries. 
Strawherry trifle—Make a rich custard as 
before; line a glass dish with strips of stale 
sponge-cake or ladyfingers dipped in cream; 
and put in a layer of sweetened berries; then 
a second layer of cake, with berries last. 
Pour the cold custard over all, and decorate 
with a meringue made by stiffly beating the 
whites of two eggs with a little sugar; put the 
meringue on top in spoonfuls, with berries. 
Frozen strawberries.—Mash a quart of ber- 
ries, and add a syrup made by boiling a cup 
of sugar with half a pint of water for five 
minutes. Put in the juice of a lemon, and 
strain. Freeze solid, and pack into a mould; 
turn out, and garnish with whole berries. 
Strawberry parfait.— Make a syrup of 
three-quarters of a cup of sugar and a quar- 
ter of a cup of water, and cook till it threads. 
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Meanwhile mash a pint of berries, and cook 
soft with half a cup of sugar; set this to cool, 
and beat stiff the whites of two eggs, and into 
it slowly pour the syrup, beating all the time 
until it is cold; then fold in the strawberry 
pulp, which must be cold, and last a pint of 
whipped cream. Put all into a pail or mould, 
and bury in ice and salt for four hours. 

Strawberry ice-cream.—Scald a pint of thin 
cream with a cup of sugar, but do not boil it. 
Mash a large cupful of berries very smooth, 
add half a cup of sugar, and when the cream 
has been cooled and well beaten mix the two; 
cool and freeze. 

Strawberry jelly and ice-cream.—Dissolve 
part of a package of prepared strawberry jelly 
by the rule on the package, and pour it into 
a circle mould filled full of hulled and sweet- 
ened berries. Turn out the jelly when firm, 
and fill the centre with a plain ice-cream. 

Shortcake with ice-cream. — Bake a large 
sponge-cake in a round tin, and while warm 
cut off the top and take out most of the in- 
side erumb; when perfectly cold fill this 
centre with a plain white ice-cream, replace 





STRAWBERRY TARTLETS 


WITH CREAM. 


the cover, and put powdered sugar and ber- 
ries over the top and a ring of berries around 
the edge; in cutting slice through. 
Strawberry ice——Boil a quart of water and 
two cups and a half of sugar for ten minutes; 
strain, and add a cup and a half of strained 
strawberry juice; freeze ‘very solid. 
Strawberry sherbet.— Put the 


ice just 


given into glasses, and pour over each a little 
liqueur or rum. 

Strawberry frappé.—Take the plain straw- 
berry sherbet and half freeze it; open the 
freezer and quickly add a heaping cup of 
whipped cream; stir lightly, close the freezer, 
and let it stand an hour before using. 


















SECOND PAPER: THE CARE 


SUPERINTENDENT of music in the 
A mute schools of Washington, D. C., 

noticed that after waiting for the pu- 
pils to breathe- deep and full, before begin- 
ning to sing, their faces flushed and lighted 
up; nervousness gave way to self-unconscious- 
ness and there was an evident. liberation, and 
also an equalization of force. This suggested 
that in relaxation, and the breathing which 
gives rhythmic movement to the entire upper 
part of the body, there is an unrecognized 
potency. Later she had the opportunity to 
test this, and found that nervous diseases 
yield, almost invariably, to persistent relaxa- 
tion, deep, rhythmic breathing, and hygienic 
eating. 

But I hear some one say: “I’m not sick, 
I’m well enough, but I have yellow patches 
on my face. I have lost my color; my hair is 
thinning and getting brittle, and what I want 
is to know how to correct this.” 

The base of supply from which flows the 
pabulum.that makes your hair soft, luxuriant, 
and bright, your skin smooth and brilliant, 
must first be put into commission, otherwise 
whatever you do to bring about this result 
will be of no more than brief benefit. For 
this reason the value of correct breathing is 
always emphasized, since the breath supplies 
the vital force, which is controlled by your 
chest and respiratory organs, as the digestive 
tract furnishes the material elements of your 
physical body. These two wonderful labora- 
tories of your bodily kingdom are equally im- 
portant, therefore it is no less necessary that 
you give your teeth and mouth intelligent 
and constant care, than that the closely as- 
sociated respiratory organs, your nose and 
throat, be given the attention which keeps 
them in healthy activity. 

There is nothing which adds more to the 
attraction of any face than- a sweet, fresh, 
shapely mouth. The price of the cleanliness 
necessary to keep your mouth in the condi- 
tion which insures this, is systematic care; 
such care, in a way, as in surgery is essential 
to a successful operation, 


BY By Antoinette Van Hoesen. 


OF THE MOUTH AND TEETH 


The value of a tooth has been compared 
to a diamond, and the loss of teeth inclines 
one to that estimate. Your teeth are exposed 
from within and without; that is, as a rule, 
they are not given the nourishment they re- 
quire and are not kept wholly clean. At 
present the latter only will be considered. 

Each time you eat, it matters not what it is or 
how little, thoroughly clean your teeth, and do 
it at once, as to leave particles of food, for 
even a short time, about your teeth and gums 
is to invite malignant bacteria that work and 
multiply with a rapidity difficult to believe. 
Permit not the smallest bit of foreign matter 
to remain about your teeth; in fact, aseptic 
cleanliness alone insures a healthy mouth. 

You cannot accomplish this with an old, 
water-soaked toothbrush, nor with one you 
use constantly. When you have used a brush 
two days it should be washed in carbolic 
water and laid in the sun and air for two 
days. This, of course, nevessitates two 
brushes.- Keep carbolic water at hand. It 
is made by putting two drops of carbolic acid 
into a pint of boiled water. When you have 
repeatedly cleaned your brush and it begins 
to be discolored on the back, even though 
the bristles are intact, discard it. This is 
not an extravagance, but an economy, since 
it will save you dentists’ bills. A brush 
which you have used for some time, even 
though frequently cleaned, if you examine it 
under a microscope, you will find to be alive 
with bacteria. With such a brush you can, 
of course, remove particles of food, but you 
at the same time brush these destructive 
germs into the gums. 

When you take foods and liquids into your 
mouth, as a little observation will show you, 
they follow a uniform course, as do the tides. 
For this reason; before you brush your teeth 
rinse the mouth thoroughly, as the water fol- 
lows the course of the food and removes par- 
ticles that are reached in no other way. In 
addition to brushing your teeth clean them 
thoroughly, and if they are close together use 
dental floss, which should he kept at hand. 
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When you have carefully cleaned and 
rinsed your teeth take the mouth full of a 
good antiseptic wash, and, holding a part of 
it, massage the gums with the ball of your 
finger from the root upward to the crown. 
This keeps the gums ‘in a healthy condition, 
and if they are inclined to recede prevents 
further trouble. 

Those who care to make their own anti- 
septic mouth-wash will find the following an 
excellent formula: Salicylic acid, one-half 
ounce; orange - flower water, eight drachms; 
boiled water, one pint; alcohol, one-half pint; 
oil of peppermint, seven drachms. Warm the 
alcohol and dissolve the salicylic acid in it. 
While the solution ‘s still warm add the 
orange-flower water and also the peppermint, 
first mixing the latter in a little alcohol. 
This wash leaves the mouth clean and sweet. 

A still more simple mouth-wash you can 
make by infusing an ounce of cherry bark in 
a quart of boiled water which has been cooled. 
Let the bark remain in the water, stirring 
occasionally, for twenty-four hours. Then 
strain and add two tablespoonfuls of Rhine 
wine and four drops of cinnamon oil. Bottle 
and cork, and use freely each time you clean 
your teeth. This wash hardens the gums and 
keeps the secretions of the mouth in a 
healthy condition. 

In ‘the East Indies, where fine teeth are 
the rule, charcoal of the Areca, or betel-nut, 
which is both smooth and alkalescent, is used 
for cleaning the teeth. As you cannot easily 
obtain this, the following is a very good sub- 
stitute: Prepared chalk, one-fourth pound. It 
should be pure precipitate, carbonate of lime. 
Add to this one-eighth of a pound of starch 
flour; the same amount of powdered orris 
root; one-tenth of gn ounce of sulphate of 
quinine; and eight grains of oil of winter- 
green or peppermint. These ingredients 
should be very thoroughly mixed and put into 
a bottle and corked. 

If the mouth is kept perfectly clean, as has 
been recommended, and the gums massaged, 
Riggs’s disease of the gums may be held in 
check and in many cases cured, by the use of 
a very little aromatic sulphuric acid. This 
should bg most carefully used and in minute 
quantities. With the lip held away from the 
teeth, a very tiny drop can be deposited about 
the affected gums from the point of a quill 
toothpick. This should not be done oftener 
than two or three times a month. 

The lips are very flexible, therefore are 


easily misshapen. For this reason they 
should never be bitten or so held as to give 
the mouth an ugly form. When you close 
your lips softly, as if a smile were lurking 
back of them, it tends to keep your mouth 
shapely and adds signally to the attraction 
of any face. 

Those who have been so unfortunate as 
to lose their teeth, or part of them, have quite 
as much reason for keeping the mouth most 
antiseptically clean as those who have not. 
Bacteria, in the warmth of the mouth, multi- 
ply rapidly, and any foreign substance, such 
as bits of food, is the pabulum on which they 
thrive. Note how often you swallow, and the 
malignant germs that gather in your mouth 
are in this way taken into your stomach 
and from there into the system, to do dam- 
age that it is not possible to estimate. More 
than this, the breath becomes disagreeable 
when the mouth is not kept perfectly clean, 
and nothing is more offensive and unwhole- 
some. 

The following exercises, together with those 
which were given in the May Bazar, will pro- 
duce special results and energize both the 
body and the mind. 

First of all concentrate your mind on the 
éxercise, then stand erect, take a deep breath, 
expand your abdomen and, holding the 
breath, bend slightly forward and direct it to 
the back. Still holding the breath, pass the 
fingers slowly the length of your spine, on 
either side of it, and if there is a sensitive 
area direct the breath to it and rub well 
with your hands. Repeat this three times. 
This strengthens the back, and a feeling of 
weariness in any part of it is, in this way, 
relieved. 

To successfully direct the breath to differ- 
ent parts of your torso requires experience 
and sometimes considerable experiment. It is 


not, however, difficult. Take a full breath 


and expand your abdomen, then bring the 
breath upward and. it will be found that it 
ean be directed to either side and that the 
muscles and flesh of that side will become 
firm, as is a distended sail. In the same way 
the breath can be sent to the back, making 
all the muscles in that region firm. When 
corsets and close clothing are constantly worn 
it is not quite as easy to direct the breath, 
as the muscles are not flexible, but it can be 
done in this way: Before you dress take a very 
long and deep breath, and while holding it 
expand the whole jnterior of your body. 
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After practising this at night and in the 
morning for a few days you will be able to 
direct your breath at will to different parts 
of your torso. 

For the next exercise; again stand erect, 
take a full deep breath, expand your abdo- 
men; extend your arms horizontally on a 
straight line with your shoulders and stiffen 
the muscles of the entire body, count one; 
draw the breath upward to the chest, bring 
the finger tips to the shoulders, count two; 


still holding your breath, bring the arms for- 
ward until the éthows« touekgrcount*three and 


four; then bring them straight back, not let- | 


ting the elbows faJl and throwing the head 
back, count five, six, and seven; and slowly 
lowering the arms, expel the breath while 
counting nine. Repeat this four times. 
These exercises, taken regularly night and 
morning, will fill out your neck, chest, and 
bust, and greatly increase your lung expan- 
sion. 


Next month the writer will discuss “ Diet and the Complexion.” 
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O wnat a wondrous thing is that! 
A salad or a new spring hat— 
’T will serve alike for either one 
If only it be deftly done. 


If salad, on a platter rare 

Place aspic jell and caviar, 

With little doodads in a mess 

Of hard-boiled eggs and watercress; 
The former pour into a mould 

And strain through flannel till it’s cold; 
And just to give a springish mien 

Mix in with vegetable green— 

French dressing just to give it verve 
Will make it ready for to serve. 


Tf on. the other hand you pine 
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To make a hat of this design, 

Leave out the jell and caviaw 

And build the bulk of it of straw. 

The doodads scattered round the brim 

Of ruching make; within the rim 

Of each place fatling powder-puffs, 

And set them round with filmy stuffs 

In pastel colors to your taste— 

’Twere well if they should match your 
waist. 

Result, a gorgeous summer straw 

The like of which you never saw. 

The which, I'll warrant folks will say, 

As you appear upon the way, 

Just like the aspic salad sweet, 

Looks really good enough to eat. 
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MERICA is full of women who travel, who go into professions, who are 
A prominent in charities and social work, who win honors at college, who 
are accustomed to broad horizons. But America is also full of women 
who never get beyond a daily obscure task, and never expect to. The farmer’s 
wife in the prairie homestead, the woman in a 
small house in a small out-of-the-way town, the 
middle-aged worker in a shop or factory or mill 
with others dependent on her—there are hundreds 
and thousands of these who face the monotony of 
things till they come very near despair. It is not their‘-hard work they object 
to; that they could do, if their hearts were lifted a little by some larger hope 
or ambition than they find in their lives. It is the narrow flatness of their 
horizon that depresses them day by day. 

Yet the world is full of interesting things. In the flattest country in the 
world, Holland, the inhabitant has only to climb the stair of the commonest 
thing in the land, a windmill, to see far and wide the most picturesque 
sights. A middle-aged woman in a small town can be the most dreary, 
discontented, set-in-her-ways person in the community. But she can choose 
to be, instead, the most neighborly, valuable, lovable person in it—for there 
is no place like a small town for the humanities and intimacies 
of life. 

The husband of a woman in a little town took to drink (an hereditary curse) a 
few years ago. She was middle-aged and childless, with no near relatives, and 
through her husband’s drunkenness they became very poor. It looked like a 
hopeless narrowing of life. But Mrs. R was brave and wise. She saw that 
there were mothers who needed help in tending their babies, young wives who 
could not cook as well as she did, and girls who worked in the factory and had 
no time for mending or sewing. She offered to sew, to give cooking-lessons, 
and to tend babies by the hour’at very low prices in the beginning. As she 
proved her value, her time was more than filled. In her pressing work she 
partly forgot her trouble, and her brave attitude and gentle nature made her 
clients admire and love her. To-day she is a really influential person in the 
town, and has entered more into the life of young and old, and come closer 
to enduring happiness, than in her younger days. 

A farmer’s wife in an out-of-the-way district took a summer boarder one 
year. The farm was too lonely for the visitor ever to try it again. But she 
had left behind her a book on wild flowers. The farmer’s wife read it and 
became interested. She learned the native wild flowers, studied their habits. 
brought them into her garden, and found an interest that in the end led her 
into correspondence with the author of the book, and resulted in visits from 
flower-lovers. 

There is always something worth while on our horizon; if we can 
climb a little way, we shall glimpse it. Nature and human nature, the two 
most perennially interesting things in the world, lie around every life. Our 
horizon line need never be narrow. — 
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WITH THE EDITOR 
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T is one of the unavoidable inconveniences of human life that parents and 
children cannot belong to the samé generation. Even if a girl married at 
seventeen, she must be well along toward forty before her own girls are out 
of school and launched into the pleasures and perplexities of young 
womanhood, and forty and eighteen cannot 





A look upon life with the same eyes, no 
The Rising ~ matter how united mother and daughter may be 
Generation otherwise. 











‘It is just here that so many mothers lose 
their hold on their children, and say, sadly, “When the chil- 
dren were little was the happiest time of my life ”—which, being interpreted 
by common sense, means exactly this: “When the children were little, I 
thought for them, and decided things for them. Now they are thinking for 
themselves.” 

Some fathers and mothers refuse to accept the inevitable fact of a new 
generation in the family. They impose their will on the girl or lad at 
eighteen as at eight. Then one of two things happens. The children 
lose all individuality, ard become simply obedient satellites of a masterful 
parent; or, having inherited the masterfulness, they break away from 
control. 

“ Why cannot Hester and her mother get along?” was asked about one mother 
whose success in bringing up two conventional daughters had been marked, but 
whose third girl, handsome and clever, was openly at war with parental ideas 
on everything. “ Just because Hester is more like her mother than the other 
two,” was the’ answer. At Hester’s age, Mrs. C ’s mother struggled with 
her in the same way. But Mrs. C has forgotten that.” 

There is the trouble—the generation that has reached maturity has usually 
forgotten how it feels to be the rising generation. The human race is forever 
going forward, and it would be a doomed world if each generation did not 
learn something new, and add something to the things already done. The 
most successful family of children is the one that rises—that goes farther on 
the road of culture, of humanity, of righteousness, than its parents are quite 
able to go. ; 

The ideas of the rising generation often appear shocking to a 
mother, because they are an advance upon those she eagerly followed at six- 
teen. But then they ought to be. “Say not, ‘The former times were better 
than these,” is a bit of ancient counsel as true now as in Bible times. To 
trust the rising generation, to listen respectfully to its new enthusiasms, to be 
interested in its novel attitudes toward old questions, is both Christian and 
wise. Only so c&n the rising generation be helped by the older ones. The 
experience and view-point of forty cannot be passed over to eighteen, but 
eighteen, if understood and sympathized with, will ask and weigh advice to 
a surprising extent. 








“My father and mother helped and counselled me all they could.. 


They did more—they never hindered me. They controlled and taught 
me till I could control myself—then they stood aside and respected and trusted 
me,” said a man whose manhood was conspicuously successful and honorable. 
Only where such a relation between parent and child is found can both genera- 


tions rise to their best. 
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HE. “It’s ALL FOOLISHNESS! I KNOW THERE ISN’T A THING THE MATTER WITH ME.” 


OBVIOUSLY A FAIRY-TALE 
Nurse. “ The Queen was in the kitchen eating 
bread and honey—” 
» Jounxy, “ Impossible; the cook wouldn’t have 
left any.” 








“ HE PLAYS BETTER THAN HE SINGS.” SUFFERER: “WHat DO YOU CHARGE FOK 
“OH, HAVE YOU HEARD HIM PLAY?” PULLING A TOOTH?” 
“ No, put I HAVE HEARD HIM SING,” DENTIST, “ Five DOLLARS AN HOUR,” 














THE WIFE. “ You see, DEAR, YOUR LITTLE LECTURE ON EXTRAVAGANCE HAS HAD ITS 
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EFFECT ALREADY. I’VE DECIDED THAT °N FUTURE I’LL. HAVE ALL MY DRESSES MADE AT HOME.” 
> 





“T THINK I'LL TELL MOTHER I WANT TO SLEEP 
IN MY OWN CRIB. IT’S GOT BARS ALL ROUND TO 
KEEP THE LIONS AN’ TIGERS OUT.” 


PROOF 
Knicker. “Do you consider poker a game of 
chance?” 
Booker. “ Purely. Sometimes my wife finds it 
out and then again she doesn’t.” 





REFUTED 
Knicker. “ Least said soonest mended.” 
Bocker. “ Huh! I haven’t referred to the top 


button being off my shirt for three months and 
it isn’t on yet.” 


THE LAST RESORT 


The Old Woman who lived in a shoe explained. 

“TI was so tired being ground under the heel 
of the janitor that I got inside it,” she -vouch- 
safed. ¥! 

Herewith everybody wondered why none of 
them had thought of it before. 





“T AM PLEASED TO TELL YOU THAT I HAVE 
WRITTEN A PROBLEM PLAY, AND IT HAS BEEN 
ACCEPTED.” 


“ WELL, WHAT’S THE PROBLEM—WHETHER THE 
PEOPLE WILL COME TO SEE JT OR NOT?” 


HER CLAIM TO FAME 
Srecta. “Is she a Daughter of the American 


* Revolution ?” 


Becta. “No, indeed; merely a cousin of the 
recent Cuban one.” 
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A Few Answers to Correspondents 

Sreakine broadly and with due reservation 
for specific instances, we attach little im- 
portance to the opinions of others; and yet 
we often find an odd fascination in the 
faulty expression of keen American minds. 
Our present Chief Magistrate has such an 
one—and, pray, where else could be found a 
more fruitful source of speculative consid- 
eration? No other people compound in such 
exquisite proportions the folly and wisdom, 
the theory and practice, apparently para- 
doxical, of which, for example, he is now the 
most. sentient embodiment. Interestingly, 
however, whether happily or not, our most 
conspicuous exemplar is by no means singu- 
lar or even peculiar. The trait is character- 
istie of Americans— comparatively new, 
measurably raw, and, though often specious, 
almost invariably purposeful. A few illus- 
trations will, with more or less adequacy, 


point our meaning. In the conscientious 
Baptist Watchman, published in Boston 
and received recently, we find the fol- 


lowing editorial, to which we take the lib- 
erty of affixing certain brief annotations as 
indicated in the following manner: 


For many years the editor of The North Ameri- 
can Review was to the general public a great 
unknown. Obscurely ensconsed in a _ remote 
somewhere, a wise and autocratic incognito di- 
rected the literary course of the great monthly 
journal. Even when the name appeared on 
the cover, it seemed hardly to denote a real and 
definite personality, but rather a shadowy, not 
to say ghostly, guiding force which sometimes 
caused articles to be sent back to agonized au- 
thors, and sometimes printed them. But since 
the dignified monthly became a sprightly bi- 
weekly, and the editor has begun the publica- 
tion of his “ Diary,” he has assumed the form 
and substance of corporeal reality. Not yet, how- 
ever, has he lost the aspect of an enigma. (a) 
The same name remains, but is it the same be- 
ing?( 6b) Is the zealous advocate of Esperanto 
identical with the stately phantom which con- 
ducted the former awe-inspiring Review? (c) 
Is the shade who was once so solemn become the 
promoter of the canse of female suffrage? (d) 


Is he serious in pushing the franchise for women, 
or is it only a part of his scheme for the taxation 
of spinsters, and because he does not believe in 
taxation without representation? (e) Is he 
really in earnest in asserting that every woman 
can marry properly if she will, but that every 
man cannot do so, because sometimes the wom- 
an he wants will not have him’? (f) Has he 
forgotten that vital statistics show an excess of 
women over men in all civilized countries? (9g) 
Would he have the excess of women, after all 
the men in the civilized world are married, go 
to Central Africa for husbands or be taxed for 
remaining spinsters? (h) Is he solemnly serious 
in believing that bachelors should not be taxed 
as well as spinsters? (i) Finally and most 
anxiously—shall we ever know? 


(a, b, ce) Ignoring the somewhat flippant 
and, as yet, inexact, use of the terms “ shade ” 
and “ phantom,” we are constrained to admit 
the identity suggested. 

(d, e) Yes. 

(f) No; but it is woman’s fault that there 
is an excess of her kind in the civilized world. 
Science clearly demonstrates the feasibility, 
though not so plainly the desirability, of even 
adjustment of the sexes in the propagation of 
the human species. Ploss, in his well-known 


Ueber die das Geschlechtsverhdltniss der 
Kinder bedingenden Ursachen, Diising, in 
his painstaking Die Regulirung des Ge- 


schlechtsverhaltnisses bei der Vermehrung der 
Menschen, Thiere, und Pflanzen, and West- 
marck, in his History of Human Marriage, 
prove conclusively, from close study of actual 
experimentation, that the sex of the child is 
largely fixed by the quantity and quality of 
nutrition absorbed by the mother. Professor 
Thomas leaves no room for doubt that, as 
a rule, rich diet produces girls and poor diet 
boys; hence the excess of the former in cities 
and of the latter in country districts, where 
meat and other rich foods are rare. The 
further fact that ethnologists, and such train- 
ed observers as James Fergusson, agree that 
polyandry is found only in poor countries. 
where good food and women are scarce, con- 
firms the theory, to say nothing of the illumi 
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nating experiments noted by Professor 
Thomas of Klebs on plants, Seibold on wasps, 
and Yung on tadpoles. We must conclude, 
therefore, that the excess of females com- 
plained of—though why, we cannot under- 
stand—is due to their own ignorance or self- 
indulgence. The fault is gradually being 
remedied by a growing ambition on the part 
of women approaching middle age to retain 
gracefulness of physical appearance; but, un- 
fortunately, that is the time when their minds 
cease to be troubled by considerations re- 
specting the sex of progeny. In any case, 
however, we maintain that the direct respon- 
sibility for the unfair competition engendered 
by birth is definitely fixed by science upon the 
competitors themselves—especially since the 
necessity of providing spiritual and material 
luxuries so completely occupies the attention 
of Providence and man. 

(g) A few might remain. 

(h) Why not? 

(1) We furnish ideas, not understanding. 





Srr,—When reading your article, “ Why Bach- 
elors Should Not be Taxed,” which appeared in a 
recent issue of the Bazar, I was somewhat 
amused at the conclusion drawn from the census 
figures quoted, and regarded it as part of the 
humor of the subject; but when I see one of 
your readers flatteringly writing you that “ your 
facts are correct and your figures true,” I feel 
impelled to let you know that at least one of 
your readers, while admitting the accuracy of 
your figures, disputes the correctness of the 
statement that they show a greater “ hazard of 
matrimony ” for men than for women. You have 
taken figures which prove the constancy of 
woman, and have used them to her detriment. 

The census enumerator inquired of each person 
whether he was single, married, widowed, or 
divorced. No effort was made to ascertain the 
number of times married, the inquiry being 
limited to the conjugal condition on June 1, 
1900. ‘Rherefore, the excess of widows over 
widowers and of divorced women over divorced 
men in 1900 does not indicate a greater “ hazard 
of matrimony” for men than for women, but 
only shows that a greater number of widowed 
and divoreed men remarry than widowed and 
divorted women. In the case of widowers, this 
is doubtless due to the predominance of the 
sense of personal comfort over sentiment, and 
in the case of divorced men to their belief that 
it is better to take another chance of being un- 
happily married than not to be married at all.. 

While constancy might not be accepted as a 
good reason for divorced women not remarry- 
ing, perhaps the following figures, taken from 
the report on marriage and divorce issued by 
the Department of Labor in 1889, ean be: The 
number of divorces granted in the United States 
during the twenty years from 1867 to 1886 was 
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328.716, of which number 216,176 were granted 
to the wife and 112,540 to the husband. 

I fear that, so long as men arrive at such 
erroneous conclusions, women will fail to see 
the advantage of studying any system’ of reason- 
ing. I am, sir, R. M. O. 

Wasuineton, D. C. 


Figures often prevaricate; the disparity 
between the number of divorces granted to 
men and those accorded to women is doubt- 
less fully accounted for by the silly Ameri- 
‘an custom which practically compels the 
man to accept the nominal responsibility. 


A Galaxy of Spinsters 

We herewith make brief replies to the fol- 
lowing interesting communications from. ob- 
durate women who persist in thwarting the 
clearly defined plans of their Creator: 


Sir,.—You say, “Why not tax old maids?” 
It has long been an axiom in our land of the 
free that taxation without representation is 
tyranny; and although it is not unlike man to 
give woman cause to call him a tyrant, it is 
more short-sighted than usual in him to allow 
her such excellent proof of the truth of the ac- 
cusation. Why not tax bachelors? You say, 
“There was never yet a woman who could not 
marry, as she should, if she would,’ but you 
have been discreetly silent regarding the men. 
They are not so numerous as women, and so have 
all the more chance to find mates “as they 
should, if they would.” What keeps a man from 
marrying? Possibly because he cannot find the 
woman he wants, or some one else has found her 
first; perhaps because he is too selfish (or un- 
selfish) to ask a woman to share his life; not 
improbably because he profits’ by his friends’ 
experience. We contend the same reasons would 
make a woman “look before she leaped.” 

You say it is only necessary to be a woman 
to win a man; but you add, “ some man.” Pos- 
sibly the woman may prefer spinsterhood to 
wifehood with “ some man.” The average woman 
does not always stop to consider whether she is 
fulfilling her destiny any more than does the 
average man. 

You say that Eve, without being rich, beauti- 
ful, or clever, managed to captivate Adam. 
But was Adam any richer, any better to look 
upon, or any less stupid than poor Eve? And is 
it likely that they would have mated had there 
heen any other men or women on the earth? 
Or would not Eve have considered matrimony 
longer and more hesitatingly had she realized 
all that it entailed? 

You say that spinsterhood is purely a_ vol- 
untary condition. I beg to differ. It is merely 
the lesser of two evils. If a woman finds a man 
she can love and respect, she will choose matri- 
mony every time; but is it not better to be sorry 
(if sorry one must be) because one is not mar- 
ried than because one is? So the spinster argues. 

Why an “old maid” should “ humbly recog- 
nize the ignominy of her position” any more 
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than a bachelor should I cannot understand. 
Her position, according to you, is a voluntary 
one; why, then, ignominious? But even if, as 
I hold is the case, she chooses to remain a spin- 
ster merely because it is less bad than marrying 
a man who is not for her the man, I cannot see 
why her position is ignominious. Surely, she 
deserves more credit than the woman who mar- 
ries for money, for a home, or “to fulfil her 
destiny.” Nowadays, the average “old maid” 
is not a “ burden upon patient relatives”; for if 
she is not financially independent, she courage- 
ously shoulders the burden of earning her own 
living. Naturally, the “old maid” is more ex- 
acting than the matron; if this were not so she 
would probably have married. But that she is 
petulant, contemptuous of children, and only in 
rare exceptions kindly disposed toward animals, 
is open to dispute. It is the nature of the wom- 
an rather than her environment which makes 
her petulant; rarely is the “old maid” con- 
temptuous of children; usually the complaint 
is that, having none of her own, she is entirely 
too interested in those of her neighbors. The 
statement that she dislikes animals more than 
other women is groundless, for more stray dogs, 
homeless cats, and abused horses find a protector 
in her rather than in the matron who is more 
busily employed. Decorous behavior is, I have 
found, still extant among “old maids”; and if 
the Puritanic primness has disappeared, it has 
been replaced not by a resentment against con- 
ventions, but by an independence of spirit rather 
than actions, which by rights belongs to those 
who have the courage of their convictions, as 
have spinsters in one direction, at least. 

Lastly, since there are more women than men 
in this world of ours, I fail to see how you will 
dispose of the remaining women after all the 
men have mated. When you kindly tell how this 
is to be done we may consider the taxation of 
spinsters, not before. 

I am, sir, 
D. H. W., spinster. 

GAINESVILLE, FLORIDA. 


Our correspondent fails to recognize the 
fundamental truth that the few. men who 
succeed in evading matrimony are actuated, 
not by selfishness, but by fear. We have al- 
ready patiently explained that the spinster’s 
position is ignominious because it is as- 
sumed voluntarily; it is the man who, if 
wanted, cannot escape. Adam was an ass, of 
course, but patently helpless in common with 
each of his male descendants; apparently it 
was a small garden, and he could neither hide 
nor get away. Moreover, it is a horrifying 
thought, that we occasionally contemplate 
with serious dissatisfaction, that history fails 
to record that our first parents were ever 
properly married at all, and that, conse- 
quently, from the high moral standards of 
the present day, we are all illegitimate off- 
spring of an irregular alliance. The most 


desirable method of disposing of superfluous 
females is truly a subject worthy of serious 
consideration. Possibly a solution might be 
found in the Yale professor’s conclusion that 
polygamy affords the only effective remedy 
for race suicide. 


Sir,—Your article on taxing spinsters in the 
March Bazar so persistently haunts me that I 
cannot resist the temptation to try to defend 
myself and other unfortunate(?) women be- 
longing to my class. 

You say we enjoy all the advantages of civili- 
zation, which is quite true; but that we make no 
adequate return I must differ from you. Such 
noble examples as Frances Wil'ard, Florence 
Nightingale, Jane Addams, and others too 
numerous to mention refute this charge. 

You say our possessions are only made to 
yield a “slight(’) contribution to the common 
fund.” 

Wrong again. My taxes are much higher 
than my man neighbor’s, though his house is 
much more expensive in every way than mine. 
My personal-property tax is also equal to that 
of the next to the richest man in town, which 
is absurd. When I called the attention of the 
assessor to the figures, he said it was because 
I had no vote. Yet “taxation without repre- 
sentation is tyranny.” I do not care to vote; I 
am no politician; but I should like to be exempt 
from taxes if I cannot at least be assessed on the 
same scale as my neighbor. 

I have seen few unmarried women that were 
burdens on their relatives. Spinsters have a 
great many of the cares of married life without 
any of its joys. I will be personal. For illus- 
tration, I am a high-school and college graduate; 
can sew, knit, paint; have been soloist in the 
church choir, having a clear soprano voice; can 
cook anything, bake anything, make butter, can- 
dies, soap; I have all the old-fashioned virtues 
which were taught to me. I can also embroider 
nicely, and have done lace-making. I make my 
own hats and some for my friends. I worked 
as bookkeeper ‘and stenographer in an office for 
the same men for five years. During this time 
I was called to take charge of my little niece six 
hours old and my nephew one day old and I have 
been with them in all their little sicknesses dur- 
ing their lifetime. My sister married, eighteen 
years ago, a wealthy farmer. She was then a 
young school-teacher of twenty-three. The 
match seemed a desirable one. I never have re- 
ceived any remuneration ‘for work done in her 
home. The husband is land-crazy and a mean 
man.. She has to ask for money and account 
for every penny she spends. He goes to town, 
buys tobacco and whatever else he likes, and re- 
turns when he gets ready. I practically clothe 
her and the children, as I buy the material and 
make their clothes, and get my money back in 
dribs of one dollar and less, as she can sell a 
few eggs or chickens. The world thinks she has 
done so well; but I, who know him, would not 
take that overbearing brute and live with him 
if he had all the farms in the United States. 
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I deny that women can marry “ as they should, 
if they would.” i have had three proposals, -but 
I should have hated myself for being sold as a 
slave, for that is what marriage without love 
would mean for me. I am sensitive and refined, 
not beautiful or homely. There are thousands 
just like me all around you. There are not 
enough good men to go around, and there are 
too many clinging vines. 

Old maids are born, not made. I love children, 
and can enter into their pleasures, plans, and 
pains more readily than most of their mothers. 
[I like women and get along beautifully with 
the old ladies; they frequently try to think of 
some one good enough for me. But as long as 
I can work I am satisfied. I do my share to 
make the community self-supporting, self - re- 
specting, and God-loving. 

I am, sir, 
Your UNKNOWN FRIEND. 

ILLINOIS, 


Since our prosperous Unknown Friend is 
not willing to vote, what right has she to 
complain of the acts of those chosen by 
others to fill public positions? It is idle to 
hark back to “no taxation without repre- 
sentation,” while refusing to represent even 


oneself. And why, in conscience, deny our 
primary assertion that every woman can 


marry if she will, and with the next breath 
confess to three proposals brazenly and inhu- 
manly rejected? To enter voluntarily a 
state of slavery is clearly unwise, but in this 
case of one for whom all of the old ladies in 
the neighborhood have been unable to find a 
worthy mate, we venture to suspect that the 
other party to the contract, had there been 
one, would have discovered very quickly that 
marriage does not invariably involve subjec- 
tion of the female. 


Sir,~—Your department is delightful, and the 
letters you are publishing are intensely amusing. 
Being a spinster, I cannot keep out of the row— 
so here’s a suggestion: 

Why not compel each spinster, bachelor, and 
divorcee to become personally responsible for the 
care and edugation of a child laborer? For un- 
married folks to have a living, growing interest 
outside of themselves is a great thing. This is 
a poor substitution for real parentage. All wom- 
en should be, and ean be, mothers (or so it 
seems to some of us); but how much do we 
really know about it? To tax them for not 
marrying would simply be another incentiye for 
women to tell fairy-tales about their ages. 

I am, sir, D. B. J. 

Fort SMITH, ARKANSAS. 


No spinster or bachelor is competent to 
train up a child in the way he should go; 
divorcees do not interest us. 
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Sir,— Your ironical reflections concerning 
spinsters have been very interesting to me— 
naturally so, as I am a member of the repre- 
hensible(?) class. But I disapprove of your 
sentiment when you say that a man may re- 
main single because he cannot get the woman he 
wants, but that a woman shall marry whether 
or no. Is she to have no choice? Or is she 
simply to take “O Lord, anybody for a _ hus- 
band”? Perhaps some other woman has the 
man who “might have been” her choice. Or 
shall she torture her sensibilities by taking 
some one who might be more acceptable to some 
other woman? Far worse’ than not having the 
man one wants is having a man one does not 
want. 

Her presence in greater numbers is but a 
provision of Nature to guard against the sup- 
ply being unequal to the demand. 

And what would the world do without its 
superfluous women? Who else would take a 
disinterested interest in other people’s children? 
Who would teach them from first primary to 
grammar A? To whom would nieces and 
nephews look for comfort and sympathy were 
it not for the “old maid auntie”? And not 
for that only, but for the ultimate legacy which 
parents are often too heavily tawed to give 
them ? 

So please do not impose an additional tax on 
old maids. I am, sir, | a a 8 

New HOLLAND, ONTO. 


Surely she should take him whom the Lord 
sends; any contrary suggestion is irreverent; 
besides, those whom He withholds are not 
available. 


Sir,—I wish to take you to task for your as- 
sertion that spinsterhood is a voluntary state, 
as no record has ever been made to the con- 
trary. Now, you know perfectly well that many 
women who are unmarried to-day never had the 
ghost of a chance to marry anybody. It is non- 
sense to say that every girl has a chance in her 
life; that is only a way of consoling us; nobody 
believes it. It is environment or circumstances 
that give a woman a chance to get married; the 
same woman in one circle will have a dozen 
opportunities to none at all in another circle. 
The poor things think they are to blame because 
they lack proposals; so they keep it dark and 
pretend they have had a chance. Consequently, 
it is manifestly unfair to make any inference 
from that statement. If you have never had a 
woman tell you she has never had a proposal, 
you can hear it now. I never have. Is that 
authentic? Would you like me to swear to it 
before witnesses? I am willing. Please be care- 
ful how you talk about spinsters in future. 

: I am, sir, M. W. 

KINGSESSING. 


The least we can do is to note the apparent 
lack of discerning appreciation or courage 
on the part of the male residents of King- 
sessing, and to tender assurances of condo- 
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lence to Miss—or should we by chance say 
Mrs. ¢-—W. Sas . 

*Sir,—Among other unkind things which you 
have written about old maids, you say that we 
deliberately refuse to accept the lot which Na- 
ture has ordained and fitted us to fulfil. 

I am one of the old maids who have never 
had an offer of marriage—not even a shadow of 
a chance. I am afraid that, if I had ever had 
an opportunity, I should have accepted a very 
ordinary man if he had been good and honest, 
for I should have hoped that my children, by 
some happy chance, might have inherited my 
father’s noble heart and brain; but I have never 
pleased even a common man, though I was called 
pretty when I was young, and I have an average 
amount of understanding. 

I am a teacher of little children; and, though 
I can never do for them all I have longed to do, 
I think it cruel to be told that such efforts are 
useless. 

When my father died I went at once to teach- 
ing; and I have observed that, when a woman 
of my class shows that she is able to bear bur- 
dens and help in the support of younger brothers 
and sisters, she is allowed, by your sex, to con- 
tinue doing so. My case is like that of many 
whom I have known, and I am hurt for us all. 

I would like to have you tell those who are 
situated as I am why we should be blamed for 
simply existing and doing what seems to be our 
duty. I am, sir, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. A. H. M. 


We have never spoken unkindly of old 
maids; we have merely insisted, and we still 
insist, that they should vote, pay taxes—and 
marry, as they can invariably if enterprising 
and not too particular; the idea of waiting 
for or even seeking a man recognized as both 
“ good ” and “ honest ” is provocative of mirth 
among those of us who are acquainted with 
the male sex. 





Sir,—It is too bad that you should publish 
editorials like tlie one on “ Existence in a Great 
City”; and yet, as we sat at breakfast this 
morning, a friend was regretting so much low- 
spiritedness among her friends. She named over 
about sixty, and called off the bright ones. 


There were but four of them. I reminded her 
that each strong person had to carry about a 
dozen weak ones; and, as she had not named 
herself among the bright ones, the proportion 
was about right. It must be hard to sit in your 
sanctum sanctorum, day after day, remembering 
the many lovely things there are far away in the 
country, where the birds sing and frogs croak, 
just as they did when you were a boy; how the 
weeds grow as high as your head; and the rab- 
bits hide in them as of yore; the fruit is as red 
and juicy as ever, and, if stolen, as sweet; the 
sun sets in the same mellow haze; the twilight 
and call of love are just what they were. 

I live there. My home is among forest trees. 
Chestnut, oak, beech, maple, and dogwood grow 
around my dwelling. No one is allowed to kill 
or throw stones at the birds, and they pay us 
for their undisturbed life in song and trustful- 
ness. 

So, when I read an article like that, it is 
impossible not to feel for those it is about, and 
wish there were some way in which men might 
live without crowding into a tenth of the space 
they should occupy. 

But, after all, it may not be the crowding, the 
great city, that makes the discontent. As I 
watch the faces of my friends, there is much the 
same expression on them as you see on those in 
your city. All are strained to catch something 
not quite within hearing, just out of sight. And 
I think it is something better, higher, more beau- 
tiful they are trying to get. Men risk life and 
limb everywhere trying to make those they love 
happy, and we all know that discontent, rightly 
guided, leads to greater endeavor and is sure to 
be the means of producing better things. 

I work in town, but for many years went to 
sea, and the ocean, with its beauties, taught me 
many things which are a source of health and 
buoyaney to me, and of more help than I can 
tell. One thing I learned: the roughness caused 
by the buffeting of to-day may be followed by 
calm and placidity to-morrow; but there is little 
gain in life’s voyage without opportunity to 
struggle. 

I am much pleased when you have such arti- 
cles as that of February 1, which has called 
forth so many letters. Not that I at all agree 
with it; whether I do is beside the mark—but 
it induces people to think and weans them from 
themselves. I am, sir, 

TALBOT JONES. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 
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KIDNAPPED! 


Find the Heartless Person. 


Do you wake up in the night with a feeling of suffocation and dread? 

Do you get dizzy and out of breath on exertion or feel faint when 
you rise suddenly from a sitting posture? 

Does your heart flutter and palpitate at times? 

You don’t believe it’s Coffee, but that is easy to prove. 

Quit the Coffee 10 days. 





That removes the cause-—the poisonous drug, Caffeine. 


Then use well-made Postum. 





That supplies the food elements required by Nature to rebuild a 
broken-down nervous system. The changed feeling settles all arguments. 


These are incontrovertible facts. 





Any physician can tell you this, but the best way to prove it is to quit 
Coffee and use well-made POSTUM for 10 days. 


“There’s a Reason” for 


POSTUM 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 














Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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BY ANNA OGDEN 


EVER was there a time when a girl, clever 
N enough t6 make her own gowns, had such a 

choice of lovely materials at very reason- 
able prices as now. The silk and cotton chiffons 
are very pretty and very cheap and pay to buy if 
ane is not to pay for the making. The same 
thing is true of the inexpensive organdies and 
mercerized lawns. It is, however, no economy to 
buy these cheap and perishable materials if the 
dress-making ia to be paid for. In that case 
resist temptation, and pay more in the first place 
for more durable stuffs. 

It often happens that for a while after gradua- 
tion, before life has taught her more important 
lessons than those by whieh she has won her 
degree, the college-bred young woman affects a 
certain superciliousness of manner towards her 
contemporary who has only lived at home with 
her mother, and so has no excuse for referring 
either in verse or in conversation to her alma 
mater. Some ofthese uncolleged girls are prop- 
erly subdued by this treatment, and keenly feel 
their inferiority in spite of not inconsiderable 
gifts and attainments in many directions. other 
than those of the higher mathematics. But oc- 
casionally a worm will turn, and it was a re- 
freshfment of spirit to hear a bright and talented 
girl. exclaim: “I don’t just see why those girls 
give themselves such airs! Can't they under- 
stand that some of us at least, if we considered 
it of the slightest importance in itself, would go 
to college also?” 

The ‘useful and comfortable “ tea-gown” is, 
it seems, Waning in favor. ‘In place of it very 
“smart” young women now wear silk petticoats 
almost elaborate enough to be ball dresses and 
equally decorative “ matinée jackets.” One such 
skirt, displayed at a big oe gg re- 
cently, was of heavy white taffeta silk. The bot- 
tom of the skirt was trimmed with three very 
full ruffles of white striped silk gauze. Above 
them was a deep flounce of the same material, 
reaching almost to the knees. Set into this deep 
flounce, about two inches from the bottom of it, 
was a four-ineh band of white silk embroidered 
in poppies. The jacket to be worn with this 
skirt was of white silk with short, flowing sleeves 
of the gauze, and was trimmed with bands of em- 

oidered poppies. 

Dressmakers and seamstresses often have an 
unpleasant habit of keeping pins in the mouth 
while fitting a dress. This custom is objection- 
able on other grounds than of personal fastidious- 
ness. It is distinctly unhygienic. A flat pin- 
cushion should be among the equipments of every 
sewing-room, and its use by the fitter, whether 
a dressmaker or a member of one’s family, should 
be insisted upon. It can be worn suspended from 


a ribbon around the neck, or pinned on the dress 
in some convenient position. Two young Ger- 
man girls, who went out sewing by the day, 
always carried flat pin-cushions, and they were 
pinned on just in front of the left shoulder as 
regularly as the large-pocketed sewing-apron was 
donned. These little cushions were about six 
inches by four, and were filled with hair—hu- 
man hair. Their mother had always taught them 
to save their combings, which were carefully 
cleaned and used for stuffing cushions. Nothing 
better for this purpose could be conceived of. 
Light, pliable, holding the pins firmly, and never 
matting, it was an ideal filling. 

Fashion seems to be reverting to sets of things 
again. Even in inexpensive jewelry this tendency 
is shown. For instance, sets are brought out con- 
sisting of two hat-pins with ball tops, a belt-pin 
with a ball in the middle, collar-pin and cuff- 
pins like the belt-pin, only smaller, and six small 
stick-pins in the same design. Another set is 
of blue enamel, and includes collar-stud and 
sleeve-buttons in addition to the pins. 

A young woman who is vigorously athletic 
and never comes to pieces, hangs her skirts by 
suspenders as well as by hooking them to the 
shirt-waist band. All her «short skirts are 
fastened on the right side of the front with socket 
fasteners. The pocket is inserted with the 
placket-facing, and the opening is closed also 
with socket buttons. This was her own idea, 
but her friends have not been slow in copying it. 

The fit of a corset depends almost as much on 
the proper lacing as upon the shape. Silk lacings 
are preferable to those of other material, and two 
should be used. With the first lacing start at 
the waist-line and lace to the top, tying the ends 
firmly in the last two holes. This leaves a long 
loop at the waist-line, which can be tied in a 
bow-knot when the corset is comfortably fitted. 
With the second lacing begin also at the waist- 
line and lace down, fastening the two ends in the 


_last two holes. The two loops at the waist-line 


can be knotted together or tied separately. In 
either case, it is an easy matter to adjust the 
fulness at hips or bust as required. By this 
method of lacing the comfortable fit of the corset. 
once obtained, is not altered by the movement of 
the body. As the portion of the corset below 
the waist-line is more frequentiy altered, the 
lacing may begin at the bottom and terminate at 
the waist, where the two ends may be tied; or, 
as some persons prefer, may be brought around 
and tied in front. Any one who has once tried 
this way of lacing will find it far more satis- 
factory thap the old way of lacing from top to 
bottom, like a shoe, with the constant readjust: 
ment required. 
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Summer Styles are. Ready 


If you wish to realize the satisfaction that comes with wearing stylish and well- 
fitting clothes, write for our Summer Style Book and samples of materials—sent free. 

Our extremely low prices make it possible for every woman to be faultlessly 
dressed in the latest New York Styles. 


WE GUARANTEE SATISFACTION 
Money Refunded if We Fail to Please You 


are the latest innovation. For Summer wear they are ideal. They combine the coolness 
SUSPEN DER SUITS and comfort of the shirt-waist suit with the jauntiness and style of a smart tailor-made cos- 
tume. We make these cool and becoming costumes to order from fashionable materials at from $5 to $15. Combined 
with one of our moderate priced shirt-waists they form an ideal summer outfit 


SHIRT-WAISTS 


One of the most popular designs of our unusually 
attractive line is the new ‘‘ Marie Antoinette,’’ dis- 
tinguished by its frilled front, collar and cuffs. 


Waist No. K-g61, of Lawn. The Puritan 
collar and cuffs are ornamented with a fine knife- 
plaited edging, and the severity of the style is 
relieved by the broad tucks on front, which are 
continued down the full length of the back. The 
waist is fastened in front with visible pearl but- 
tons, and the wide box-plait is edged to match the 
collar and cuffs. Can * furnished in white only, 
with short sleeves. Sizes 32 to 44 bust. 


Price $1.00; Postage 10c. 







WASH DRESSES 


One of our Dainty White Wash Dresses 
will make any woman appear attractive 
and comfortable on the warmest Summer 
day. These charming and serviceable gar- 
ments are ready-made, and we can fill 
your order the day it reaches us. | 


Dress No. K-s81. The design here shown 
is a particularly stylish lingerie Princess gown of 
fine white Persian Lawn, and is an admirable 
selection for all smart functions and exclusive 
wear. The waist is topped by a Val. lace yoke 
and collar both front and back, and batiste em 
broidery supplies an air of elegance which is 
emphasized by tucks and lace banding. Lace- 
edged frills lengthen the short sleeves, and rows 
of lace form a wide Empire girdle suggestion. 

The skirt is joined to the waist with slight 
gathers. A deep flounce headed by rows of lace 
is an important feature, and tucks elaborate the 
lower edge. Sizes 32 to 42 bust. 


Price $7.45; Postage 24c. 

: OUR CATALOGUE ILLUSTRATES AND DESCRIBES 
Suspender Suits. . . $5.00 to$15| Jackets .... . . $6.00 to $20 
Tailored Suits . . . $7.50 to $25 | Rain Coats. . .. . $8.75 to $18 
Shirt-Waist Suits . . $6.00 to $20 | Shirt-Waists . . .98 cents to $4.98 
Silk Suits ... . . $9.75 to $20| Muslin Underwear . 24 cents to $3.98 


Jumper Suits. . . . $6.00 to $20| Wash Dresses . . $2.25 to $8.95 
Skirts... . . . +. $3.50 to $15 | Black Silk Coats. . $4.98 to $14.75 


Write to-day for our Catalogue of Summer Styles and 
Samples of Materials, sent FREE by return mail. 


National Cloak & Suit Co., 210 W. 24th St., New York 


LARGEST LADIES’ OUTFITTING ESTABLISHMENT IN THE WORLD 


Mail Orders Only 





No Agents or Branches 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than two months from the time of their receipt. The Bazar’s c 
is too large to permit an earlier reply. Prompt answers by mail will be sent to correspondents who enclose a self-addressed 
stamped envelope in their letters. All questions should contain the name and address of the sender, though not for publication. 


A Surscriser.—The question of an after-call 
depends somewhat on the formality and size of 
the “at home”; a regular and large reception 


demands an after-call even in busy New York, - 


-where no one has time for anything during the 
short social season but a series of “at homes” 
or “days.” Informal teas do not require a call 
of courtesy, if one attends the function. If 
one is unable to eall on the day of the tea or 
“at home” a call must certainly be made later. 
Invitations to a church wedding ceremony do 
not demand an answer or cards sent on the day 
unless one cannot go. 

Inquirer.—I have heard lately of an enter- 
tainment most amusing and jolly, which was 
given in New York by the “wives” of a club 
to the “husbands,” and it proved such a suc- 
cess that I must suggest it to you. All the men 
of the audience were provided with score-cards 
with numbered blanks. They were told to guess 
the words which the “feminine” part of the 
audience would act. Then the wives appeared, 
and by some suggestion in costume and other- 
wise each husband was shown up in a funny 
light. There were dialogues between two; there 
were monologues; there were mere tableaux, 
and each scene lasted only five minutgs. Then 
the audience had to guess who was shown, and 
put the name down against the blank. You 
ean think of the fun. For the correct list of 
guesses a prize was awarded. Afterwards there 
was a supper, and the party ended with an “ ob- 
servation contest.” Men and women were told 
to converse together for three minutes, then all 
changed partners, and other couples talked, and 
so on until all had talked together. Then the 
women were put into one room, the men into 
another, and some one read a list of ques- 
tions that had to be answered. You probably 
know the kind. For the men: What style of 
coiffure does Mrs. Smith wear? What color 
are Mrs. Brown’s gloves? What rings has Mrs. 
White on? And so on. The women had to an- 
swer questions like, Has Mr. A a stand-up or 
turn-down collar? Has Mr. B parted his -hair 
in the middle or on-one side? Has Mr. C pat- 
ent-leather shoes or pumps? Of course the lists 
of answers were read aloud, and they caused 
much merriment. If you want to utilize the 
reader and have music, another kind of an en- 
tertainment might be better. Would it be too 
“literary” to have a problem reading and 
musicale? This is the sort of a party where se- 
lections are played from well-known popular 
songs, operas, comic and ecrious,-and also where 
are read bits from popular novels, poetry, ete. 


This is a very pleasant way of spending the eve- 
ning. A ene entertainment is at present 
highly fashionable. A number of all sorts of 
post-cards are collected. They are of well-known 
places and people, pictures and events. Each 
one is numbered, and pads are provided with 
blanks. Every one has to tell as many of the 
cards as possible, and afterwards the cards are 
distributed as prizes. It is great fun where the 
ecards of one’s city are taken. You have prob- 
ably tried all kinds of masquerades, but they 
are always good fun. The titles of books may be 
represented, the advertisements in the papers, 
the posters of articles and books, ete. Anything 
is good, and there may be all kinds of variety 
on the usual order. There may be contests in 
guessing one another’s costume, ete. 
MoNTREAL.—A bride who wishes all her 
friends and acquaintances to know her address 
sends at-home cards generally to every one whom 
she invites to the wedding; but except in the 
case of a bride, at-home cards are only sent to 
one’s visiting-list in the place where one lives; 
it would be useless and foolish to send them to 
people who are so far away that they could not 
possibly call, unless the cards were intended, 
partly, to announce an address. But the cards 
should be sent to every one who can call, who 
lives within calling distance in the place where 
the hostess resides, or in the suburbs of the place. 
Bess.—After a formal dinner the napkin is 
laid on the table without folding; it need not 


be crushed, but neither should the napkin be - 


folded. Put it at one side of the cover by the 
plate. . Olives are served with an olive fork or 
spoon, and they may, also, be taken with the 
fingers from the olive-dish. 
_ Benepicr.—-It is as easy to serve a bird as 
French chops, as the birds may be put on the 
plates and served individually or passed on a 
platter. It is just as easy to serve broiled 
chicken cut into pieces and daintily arranged 
on a platter and any entrée dish, such as cro- 
quettes. mushrooms, individual little tenderloins 
of heef. ete. A nice little menu for your dinner 
would be the following: 
Cream of celery soup. 
Olives and salted nuts. 
Fried smelts with sauce tartare, and cucumbers, 
French dressing. 
Birds, broiled or roasted, on toast; fried sweet- 
potatoes; creamed spinach with egg; 
eurrant jelly. 
Pineapple and apple salad, served in a scooped- 
out pineapple. 
Fruit jelly with whipped cream; cake; coffee. 
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PUGLIGHEO ON 
ARMOURTS 1907 CALENDAR 
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AMERICAN GIRL 
POSTAL CARDS 


consisting of reproductions from the popular Armour 
Calendar Girls—the Christy Girl, the Hutt Girl, the 
Gilbert Girl, the Peirce Girl, the Anderson Girl and 
the Fisher Girl—the complete set of six will be sent 
in exchange for 25 cents or metal cap (accompanied 
by 2 cents return postage), from jar of 


. * 
ANtrmours 
EXTRACT 

ox 


BEEF 


the best extract of the best beef. Rich, meaty, whole- 
séme, and palate-tempting soups—soups that nourish 
and delight, without overheating—are best made with 
Armour’s Extract of Beef. It imparts a tempting aroma 
and flavor—gives zest and snap to every soup creation. 

Armour’s Extract supplies that flavory, savory quality, 
without which soups are weak, watery, tasteless and 
insipid, because it is the best extract of the best beef— 
a pure, wholesome concentrated stock packed in con- 
venient jars for household use. It is invaluable to the 
housewife not only as a rich and appetizing addition to 
soups, sauces and gravies, but in restoring the original 
juices and flavor to recooked meats, and giving vegeta- 
bles a snap and flavor obtained in no other way. 

It makes a splendid cold weather drink too—a tea- 
spoonful in a cup of hot -water, properly seasoned—a 
drink that warms, stimulates and nourishes. There's 
no substitute for Armour’s Extract of Beef. It stands 
alone—*‘the best extract of the best beef.” Every jar is 
sealed with the U. S. inspection stamp that guarantees 
it to be extract of dee/. 

*““CULINARY WRINKLES,” our little cook book 
written by Mrs. Ida M. Palmer, tells of scores of 
appetizing ways in which Armour’s Extract may be 
used. It will be mailed free on request. 


DESIGNS COPYRIGHTED BY 


ARMOUR x» COMPANY 


CHICAGO 











From THE 
HOWARD CHANDLER CHRCTY 
DESIGN, PUBL IBMED IN 
ARWOUR'S 1902 CALENDAR 




















Frow THE 
THOMAS MITCHELL PEMCE 
DESIGN, PUBLISHED ( 
ARMOURTS 1908 CALENDAR 
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From THE 





WENPY HUTT OESIGN 
PUBLISHED IN 
ARMOUR'S 1906 CALENDAR 
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GOOD FORM AND 


L. L. B.—We found no address in your letter, 
so we could only answer you in the Bazar. If 
you wish to invite. some young people to meet 
your cousin, the proper way will be to have 
either your father or the teacher receive them 
with you when they arrive. It is never good 
form for a young girl to receive her guests 
without an older person. After the company 
has arrived your father will probably not care 
to stay with them, and it is not in the least 
necessary that either he or the teacher should 
remain: When the time comes for the young 
people to go home, however, it is necessary that 
one of the older people should come down and 
be with you as they say good-by. It is not a 
question of courtesy at all, so far, but of good 
form and the rules of good society. If you wish 
to add courtesy to good form you will try to 
show all possible attention and deference to your 
father, and try to make him feel that you like 
to have him help you receive, and you will make 
the sitting-room as comfortable as you can for 
him, and send him the refreshments there early, 
as you suggest, so that he can go to bed in good 
time if he is tired. It would really be better, 
however, if he stayed up to be with you when 
good-bys are said. As for the teacher, it would 
be courteous if you asked her to come down and 
have refreshments later, if she is to help you 
say good-by to your guests; but you need not 
feel it at all necessary to ask her to remain in 
the parlor during the whole evening. Good 
breeding is a combination of unselfishness and 
common sense. Remember that if you live you 
will be an old woman yourself some day, and 
you will want young people to be pleasant to 
you—and, therefore, do as you would be done 
by. . To receive and dismiss your guests alone, 
and have no older people about from start to 
finish, would be ill-bred and ignorant, and you 
could rightly be criticised if you made such a 
mistake in manners. I am glad to help you 
whenever I can, and I hope, even if my advice 
does not meet your wishes, that you will believe 
that I speak in your best interest. 

Motiy.—Yes, the proper way to introduce the 
ladies to your friends will be to give a reception 
for them. Have on your own ecard the day and 
hours and the address, and enclose with that 
card the cards of the two ladies whom you wish 
to honor. The reason for the reception -will be 
quite understood. The only way to vary, from 
the conventional order, a reception or tea is to 
have music, which is always delightful. You can 
hire some one to sing at intervals, and some one 
to play, or you can have music all the time, 
the players performing behind a screen. The 
former, for the kind of an entertainment that 
1 think you wish to give, is better. You can 
write in one corner of your cards “ Music,” if 
you wish, and, as I say, have the singing and 
playing at intervals so that there may be op- 
portunity for the guests to converse together. 
Lately, in New York, a charming entertainment 


ENTERTAINMENT 


of this kind was given. The house was not large. 
and in the receiving-room the musicians played 
and sang, while in the dining-room, where the 
refreshments were served, the: music was not 
heard too loudly, and all could talk there. This 
is what I think you will find the best plan. 

Bee.—When a luncheon is served at small 
tables it is a pretty idea to ornament the tables 
with different colors. Have a yellow table with 
jonquils as a centrepiece, and the place - cards 
ornamented with yellow, the candies yellow, the 
little cakes with yellow frosting, and have yel- 
low favors. Have a rose-colored table, a white 
table, a red table, and so on. The tables should 
be daintily arranged with small dishes of cakes 
and candies, olives and salted nuts, and a good, 
not too elaborate, menu would be: 

Grapefruit, with’ créme de menthe and maras- 
chino cherries. 

Clam bouillon; cheese straws. 
Creamed fish in little cases. 
Mushrooms on toast, er mushrooms and sweet- 
breads. 

Birds with celery and apple salad. 
Individual ices and cakes. 

Fruit. Candy. Coffee. 

It is not necessary to have a long menu, espe- 
cially as you will play cards afterwards. Have 
during the playing plain and charged water or 
lemonade passed in small glasses, and at the 
end of the game have afternoon tea served, and 

your entertainment will be very complete. 

Hooster.—When a wedding-present is sent in 
the names of a husband and wife the bride-elect 
writes a personal note of thanks to the wife, 
mentioning the husband’s share in the gift. She 
signe her own name only, but she mentions her 
future husband’s share and pleasure in the gift. 
When the gift is sent by several members of a 
family she should write a note to the wife and 
mother in somewhat the following form: 

“My pear Mrs. Wuite,—I have just received 
the exquisite glass bowl that has come from you 
and Mr. White and your son. I must tell you 
at once of our joy in your lovely gift. Mr. 
Brown is as delighted as I am, and he joins 
me in the most grateful thanks to you all. The 
bowl will be such a useful addition to our future 
home, and it is a most welcome gift. Thank you 
all, indeed. I hope that we may repeat our 
thanks to you in person, for we are looking for- 
ward to seeing you all at our wedding. 

Very sincerely yours, 
” 


This is signed by the bride alone. This is just 
a sample form, but something on the order may 
be written as a note of thanks. Always mention 
the gift, always mention the groom’s share in 
the gratitude, and do not hesitate to say a great 
deal about your appreciation. Of course, the 
groom may write a note also, and he often does, 
to his particular friends and relatives who have 
remembered him: but a note must always come 
from the bride, to whom the gift is sent. 
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That’s Being Talked 
About 


Another Heinz Creation that brings a tingle of 

surprise to every palate, enriching ordinary food & 

with a snappy flavor of its own—spicy and appetizing. 
Unlike any other sauce you ever tasted. 


EINZ 


Mandalay Sauce 


Excellent with roasts, chops, steaks, cutlets or cold meats, 
and all kinds of fish—also in soups and gravies. 

An aristocrat among condiments, prepared in the Heinz way 
from choice fruits, vegetables and spices of foreign and domestic origin. 
Put it on your list to-day. It’s new. It’s being talked about. 
You will be commended for your taste. 


Many other Heinz good things—Tomato Soup, Apple Butter, Baked 
Beans, Mustard Dressing, Olive Oil, Pure Wholesome Vinegar. 















A Booklet which we witt mail you 
free, will make you a food optimist. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 
New York Pittsburgh Chicago London o 








through Heinz Pure Food 
Kitchens last year. 
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Owmg to the great increase of correspondence in this department, it is advisable that inquirers make their letters as systematic and concise as 
possible, writing only on one side of the paper, and invartubly accompanying cach letter with a plan. ‘Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner 
than two months trom the time of their receipt. Subscribers sending self- addressed, stamped envelopes will, however, receive prompt replies by mail. 
rom the letters received it is frequently impossible to grasp the positions of rooms in relation both to une another and to the points of the compass, and 
it » wholly mupessible to give a satisfactory color scheme without a clear understanding of both these conditions. The plans need not be well drawn. 


The rouyhest plan is worth far more than many pages of description. 


KANSAS.—Your new papers must be very at- 
tractive—the golden brown in the living-room, 
the dark green with the nasturtium frieze in the 
library, and the green and white in the dining- 
room. From your description I can see no diffi- 
culty with them. Your rugs and woodwork are, 
I fear, at the bottom of your difficulty. For in- 
stance, the natural birch woodwork and tan rug 
with the golden-brown paper, and the tan rug 
and light oak woodwork with the green paper. 
With lace curtains throughout I fear that your 
room lacks character. Have, if possible, either 
a dark green or a copper rug with the golden- 
brown paper, and stain the woodwork a dark 
walnut. In the library with the green paper 
and nasturtium frieze have a dark moss-green 
rug and madras curtains in green and écru with 
a touch of the red in the frieze. Stain the wood- 
work dark here also. In the dining-room you 
need a dark green rug. White muslin or net 
curtains should be attractive here, with or with- 
out inner curtains of soft green linen. White 
woodwork would be better in here than natural 
wood. Another difficulty with your rooms is, I 
fear, that you have too much bric-A-braec. Try 
to do away with all that is net positively beauti- 
ful and have as little as possible. Photographs, 
especially unframed family photographs, always 
create a clutter. It is always better to keep 
them for the bedroom. 

Tue Haty.—Since the little room at the head 
of the stairs is to be really a part of the upper 
hall, I would stain or paint the woodwork to 
make it appear the same as in the hall, and 
also paper both alike. Can you not either stain 
or paint all the woodwork, so that it will be 
like the antique oak in the lower hall? I would 
then repeat the brown paper, using a very hand- 
some, simple, self-toned effect. The rugs there 
should be green, as in the halls, and weathered 
oak, brown or green wicker, or mahogany furni- 
ture would be harmonious. 

L. E.—Have white woodwork in all the rooms. 
With the light green upholstery, green velvet 
rug, and mahogany furniture in the parlor I 
would advise you to have a plain or damask 
paper in a light champagne color. The curtains 
and portiéres should then be green, the curtains 
a soft self-toned figured silk, almost matching 
the furniture covering, and the porti@res a darker 
green rep. The curtains should hang straight 
without draping. With this coloring introduce 
a touch of old-rose in the other furnishings. If 
you do not care for this color for the walls a 
peculiar shade of light greenish blue will be 


effective with the curtains and portié@res that I 
have deseribed, but this color scheme would be 
a little difficult to handle unless the shades of 
green in the upholstery and carpet are just right. 
Still a simpler scheme would be to have a light 
green damask paper on the walls, introducing 
another color in the curtains, say blue or old- 
rose, or keeping the room entirely in tones of 
green. 

For the living-room, where you are to have 
the Oriental rugs with red predominating, I 
should have a dark self-toned green paper and 
curtains of Scotch madras in Oriental colors, 
harmonizing with the rug. Since the hall is so 
small paper it the same as the living-room, and 
hang the mirror as you suggest, opposite the door 
into the living-room so that the reflection will 
increase the apparent size of the hall and the 


living-room as well. Hang green portiéres at - 


this door. 

In the dining-room have fawn-colored walls, 
either plain or self-toned, with wine-colored cur- 
tains and rug. You could also have a conven- 
tionalized or landscape frieze in the combined 
fawn, brown and green. The mahogany furni- 
ture will complete the color effect. Dark brown 
woodwork would add to this color scheme, but 
you may not be able to get the proper tone in 
paint. Have dark brown woodwork in the 
den up-stairs if possible, and carry out a color 
scheme of tawny yellows and warm browns. 
Have plain walls in a warm brownish yellow or 
old-gold, and raw silk curtains and rug in a 
golden brown. The furniture may be either 
walnut, dark fumed oak, or mahogany.* A little 
copper here and there in the furnishings will add 
to the warmth and richness of the coloring. In 
one of the bedrooms have a paper with an écru 
ground and a dainty design of English daisies 
in old-blue and a touch of old-rose. Have old- 


blue rugs and inner hangings of old-blue linen’ 


with écru net next the glass. The mahogany 
furniture will be more effective with this paper 
than the curly maple. In the other room have 
cither a soft light green paper with green and 
white muslin curtains and green rugs or old- 
rose paper with a flower frieze. If you have the 
flower frieze, you should try to carry out the 
colors, and if possible the design of the frieze 
in the curtains. They may be of chintz or 
muslin. These two color schemes will both har- 


*monize with the maple furniture. The lighting 


of the two rooms is practically the same, so 
that it makes no real difference which color 
scheme you use in either room. 
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REG. US. PAT.OFF 


JAP-A-LAC—THE HOME BEAUTIFIER. 
JAP. A-LAC is a stain and varnish combined; the original article of the kind made. It " Wears 


like iron." 


You can use JAP-A-LAC on oe hing of wood or metal, from cellar to garret. 


A JAP-A-LAC home is always a t, beautiful home. 
You can do your own refinishing of scratched or scuffed furniture, and produce a beautiful, lustrous 
finish, as hard as flint and as smooth as glass. A few cents will cover the cost. 
Try JAP-A-LAC to-day. Be sure to get the genuine, in a can like the illustration. Look for the 
Green Label. 
For Sale by Paint, Hardware and Drug Dealers. All sizes from 15c. to $2.50. 
A WARNING AGAINST THE DEALER WHO TRIES TO SUBSTITUTE. 


If your dealer offers von a substitute, say to him: “ No, thank you; I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” Trade 
ith the dealer who gives you what you ask for. That’s JAP-A-LA 
Write oes beautiful illustrated booklet and interesting color card. F RE E for the asking. 








If es write for our complete Fjnish- UYU YOUR dealer does not keep JAP-A-L2 4G 
ing Specifications. They will be mailed send us his name and Tt por, (onouet fer oe f 
free. Our Architectural Green Label Var- which is asc.) to cover cost of mailing, and we 


: : * will send FREE ‘Sample quarter-pint can) 
nishes are of the highest quality. to any point in the United States, 

















634 Rockefeller Bidg., Cleveland, 0. 
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HOUSEHOLD 


Mrs. H.—With the green and red rug in your 
hall, I advise you to have a self-toned green 
paper medium in tone. My advice would also 
be to tint the wall on the landing to match this 
paper, instead of a contrasting color as you sug- 
gest. Tint both this wall and that in the upper 
hall the same. In the parlor, with your up- 


' holstery of many colors, the problem is a dif- 


ficult one. It will be necessary to reduce those 
colors to two, or at the most three, before you 
ean have color unity or harmony. Red, brown, 
green, old-rose, and old-blue do not combine. I 
would dispense with the red under any circum- 
stances, and with one of the other colors also 
as soon as possible. Since the hall and parlor 
are thrown so closely together with a_ broad 
arch, I think that I should prefer a lighter 
shade of green for the parlor. You can then 
retain either the green and blue coverjngs, the 
green and old-rose, or the green and brown, and 
the colors which you retain will suggest the 
colors for the curtains and the rug. The cur- 
tains may be green and blue or green and old- 
rose madras, or you may have net curtains next 
the glass, and inner curtains of silk. Either a 
red paper, as you suggest, or a tan paper will 
he appropriate in the dining-room, with the 
red tiling, the red, tan, and green rug, and the 
red electric light; but a tan or fawn paper 
might be more restful, and harmonize with the 
coloring in the next room a little better. With 
the tan or fawn paper have red curtains or 
madras curtains in red and brown, or with the 
red paper have écru curtains as you suggest. 

I would advise you not to use portiéres at 
the arch between the hall and the parlor. At 
the glass door have écru net curtains gathered 
both at the top and at the bottom. 

Up-stairs tint the walls in the library old- 
blue, those in the bedroom facing toward the 
northeast yellow, those in the one facing toward 
the southwest old-blue, and in the fourth one 
facing the northwest an old-rose. 

For curtains in the southwest room have either 
eretonne or silk, with white net or muslin next 
the glass. The rugs should be blue and white or 
blue and old-rose. The matting, if a floor-cover- 
ing is needed, should be plain écru. In the boy’s 
bedroom, with the southern exposure, tint the 
walls a gray-green, rather dark in tone, have a 
dark green matting, green and brown rugs, and 
écru net curtains. An interesting Indian frieze 
would be effective containing a touch of red. 
A little red should be used in the ofher fur- 
nishings, and if the boys do not object to double 
curtains the inner curtains may be of red linen. 
In the third bedroom, with the bird’s-eye maple 
furniture and northeastern exposure, have a 
light green wall, and a flower frieze in primrose 
yellow and green. The curtains should harmonize 
with the frieze, and the rugs should be green. 
In the fourth bedroom, you do not indicate the 
furniture. The walls should be yellow, since it 
also faces toward the northeast, and the curtains 


DECORATION 


of green and yellow chintz. The bath-room may 
be either blue and white or green and white. 

Mrs. D. L. B.—-Can you not do away with the 
partition between your library and parlor and 
make it into a large living-room? It would be 
a great improvement. In any case I would 
paper the two alike, so that they will appear 
as one room, since both are long and narrow. 
Have white woodwork and a soft, self-toned, old- 
blue paper. Mahogany furnjture would really be 
more appropriate here, but~if you cannot have 
that the weathered oak will be very pretty. The 
curtains may be either simple. white net. or 
madras in Oriental blues and reds on an écru 
ground. If you make these two rooms into one 
room, you should have a large arch into the 
dining-room. The walls in here may be a soft 
tan, with a brown and copper or plain brown 
rug, and either brown or copper linen curtains. 
It would be more harmonious to stain the wood- 
work brown and to have fumed-oak furniture. 
All of these rooms will harmonize with the 
green and tan in the hall. In the sitting-room, 
where you have the green crépe paper with the 
tapestry upper third in green and dull rose, 
some English cretonne curtains in the green 
and rose will be very beautiful, and will brighten 
the room if the background is not too dark. 
This color scheme will harmonize beautifully 
with the mahogany furniture. In the chamber 
opening out of this room have a rose paper with 
white curtains. The bath-room should be green 
and white. In the play-room have a soft tan 
side wall, with one of the nursery friezes in 
red and brown. The rugs should be red and the 
furniture weathered oak. 

In the small boy’s room over the sitting-room, 
with its southwestern exposure, have a gray- 
green paper and a bird frieze in red and green. 
The rugs should be red. A pink and gray scheme 
will be attractive for your daughter. Have 
soft gray walls, a pink and gray flower frieze, 
and dainty white muslin curtains. In the east 
room, you should have a soft yellow satin-stripe 
paper, with white curtains and green rugs. 
Make one of the maids’ rooms green and white, 
and the other blue and white. 

Puzzite.—All so-called “Colonial” furniture 
is not antique by any means. Copies are being 
made far and near now, some bad, some as good 
as the originals. The old models are left to 
us, and the eighteenth-century cabinet-makers 
left books of designs, so that it is a compara- 
tively simple process to have new Sheraton and 
Chippendale chairs, desks, etc., provided those 
who make them are willing to use as good ma- 
terial for them and to have the cabinet-work as 
perfect. Provided these conditions are complied 
with, there is no reason why the new copies 
should not be as good as, if not better than, the 
old, but a compliance with these conditions 
means that the manufacture will be expensive, 
and that we must pay large prices even if they 
are copies instead of originals. 
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Reasons for eating more Quaker Oats 


OU and your children eat Quaker Oats, Quaker Rice and Quaker 
Wheat Berries because you like them; they agree with you and are 
satisfying and easily digested. 

Good enough reasons for eating them. 

But most people don’t eat enough of these foods. 

The greatest strength and endurance come from eating pure cereal 


foods such as those made by The Quaker Oats Company. 
Dr. Harvey W. Wiley 


Chief of the National Government Chemistry Bureau 
in a report to a National Committee at Washington, D. C., says: 


‘<The opinion that particular foods nourish particular parts of the body is 
quite erroneous. ‘Nerve and brain foods’ are advertised, but they are all 
nonsense. I think we eat too much meat for health. The cereal-eating 
nations of the world can endure more physical toil than the meat-eating 
nations. You cannot tire out a Japanese, who eats rice. He will draw 
you all around town on a pound of rice and be as fresh at the close cf 
the day as when he started. You could not do that on a pound of meat 
to save your life.”’ 


Prof. Fisher of Yale University 


in a report on the result of the most exhaustive tests on the subject, says: 


«<The experiments furnished a severe test to the claims of the flesh abstainers. 
The result would indicate that non-flesh eaters have far greater endurance 
than those accustomed to the ordinary American diet.’’ 


The advice of these men should be followed: Eat more cereals, 
and be sure that you eat the best if you expect to get the best results. 


There is one safe guide in buying any cereal food; ask for and 
insist on getting goods made by The Quaker Oats Company; you can 
be sure that they are clean and pure. 


Quaker Oats Quality means perfection. 


Quaker Wheat Berries. As delicious as it sounds. The newest thing in 
breakfast foods. Try a package, 10 cents. 

Quaker Rice. Strengthening, delicious, ready-to-eat. Large package 10 cents. 
Quaker Cornmeal. The unusual quality will be an agreeable surprise to you 
3-pound package 10 cents. 

Quaker Oats. The best oatmeal made; the standard of cereal quality. Large 
package 10 cents, 


Note: The to-cent price is not effective in the extreme south and the far west 


The Quaker Oafs @mpany 


CHICAGO 
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SUMMER EVENING GOWN. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. s95. Price, 50 cents. 

Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 
Working pattern of Bruges or Maltese lace for stole, No. 104 
Price, 75 cents. 

Working pattern of Irish lace for stole, No. 105. Price, 75 cents. 


models are combined in most attractive 
forms. You will see each style alone in 
ever so many modifications, and again you will 
find, as in the evening gown No. 595, a com- 


' OR summer gowns the princesse and Empire 





aes © > = 


bination of the two. This gown is sold only 
all in one pattern, as the two parts are of no 
use separately. 

The lace pattern for the stole comes in two 
designs—one for Bruges or Maltese braid, which 
are rather delicate, and one for Irish braids and 
ornaments which are heavier in effect. The 
materials for the first pattern, including the 
pattern, are $3 50 in the Bruges braid and $3 
for the Maltese. The Irish lace pattern and 
all materials cost $6, or the braids, pattern, and 
instructions for crocheting the ornaments $3. 





DRAPED BOLERO JACKET. 


Cut Paper Pattern No 596 Price, 25 cents 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure 


The novel little pleated jacket, with loose 
drooping half-sleeve, is the most admired shape 
for this season. This model, with its pretty 
lacing of a soft silk searf with lace ends, is 
particularly smart. 
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“I des’ loves 


my EGG-O-SEE”’ 












All children love EGG-O-SEE, and grown-ups delight in it. 
But, what is of greater importance—EGG-O-SEE is the best possible 
Summer Food for everybody—from the tots to the grandfather. 


When you lay off your heavy, winter clothing, put aside the heavy winter cereals and 
other hard-to-digest foods. Change to EGG-O-SEE, The Ideal Summer Food. Wholesome, 
Strengthening, Cooling. A 





There is more EGG-O-SEE eaten each day than all other similar foods 
combined. This is a mighty strong endorsement of this wonderful food. 


Costs no more than the ordinary kinds, large package, 10c. 


FREE—our “-back to nature” book—tells how to get well and keep 
well by natural means, sent free on application. Write today. 


EGG-O-SEE CEREAL COMPANY CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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NEW CAPE WITH VEST FRONT. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 597. 
Sizes, 32. 34, 36, 38, 40. and 42 inches bust measure 
Price, 25 cents 


ITH the return to favor of the cape, in- 
W numerable designs have appeared. These 

little fancy capés and the mandarin or 
kimono coats, as they are variously called, are 
the most attractive of the spring and summer 
models for littlé outdoor garments. With your 
thin silks and muslins, you will, on many days 
even in midsummer, find a light wrap necessary. 
And again, many older women consider it more 
dignified to wear a wrap of some kind always 
on the street. 

Such a little wrap is this new cape No. 597. 
It has a smart vest effect of contrasting ma- 
terial which goes down in a V shape at the back. 
Tucked bands of the cloth trim it over the shoul- 
ders, and cord passementerie ornaments finish 
the ends of these tucked bands at the front. 
Two big effective buttons are used as a trimming 
on the vest, which fastens underneath with hooks 
and eyes. These capes are often made of the 
same material as the gown, but they may be of a 
contrasting material in cloth, pongee or taffeta. 
A lining may be put in or not, as preferred. 

Particularly pretty and effective for muslins 
and other thin materials is the jumper dress No. 
598. This is not only suitable for young girls. 
These jumper dresses are worn by all women up 
to forty or forty-five years of age. The jumper 
is sleeveless in this instance, but little cape or 
puff sleeves may be added if you wish. The 
blouse to be worn under the jumper may be made 
by any simplé pattern. The sleeve is the same as 
our lingerie waist sleeve No. 586, which is 10 
cents. The skirt is cut in the comfortable length 
to clear the ground. As all of our skirt pat- 
terns are made a uniform length of forty-three 


inches finished front for full length, and forty- 
one inches for walking length, this must be 
shortened between the groups of tucks for a wom- 
an or girl who needs less length. This will 
bring the groups of tucks somewhat nearer to- 
gether. The space from the belt to the top 
group should not be made smaller. 

The fitting around the waist-line by means of 
tucks is pretty and becoming, and the box-pleat 
in jumper and skirt to 4 give a good effect 
of length, even though the continuous line is 
broken by the soft belt. The extra width, too, 
at the shoulder is good, and quite the proper 
thing for this year’s fashion. The trimming 
bands at the neck and shoulder may be replaced 


‘by a fancy braid, a lace band or a band of em- 


broidery. For a linen suit‘a pretty effect would 
be gained by embroidering a simple design on 
these stitched bands. 





YOUNG WOMAN’S JUMPER DRESS. 
Cut Paper Pattern No 598 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure 
Price, 25 cents for the skirt and 15 cents for the jumper. 
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For Nervousness 


Nervousness knocks at the door of every man at woman un- 
der the present day strain. Its health shattering force is plainly 
evident in every direction you may look. In this ambitious age 
nobody seems able to resist the témptation of overdoing until 
exhausted nature rebels and is avenged by the nervous pros- 
tration that follows. At this serious stage--when you are liable 
to become the victim of fever or other prevalent disease—when 
not only the nerve forces must be restored but also the impaired 
system strengthened and rebuilt, you will find 


Pabst Extract 
he Best Tonic 


because it combines the quieting and tonic effects of the choic- 
est hops with the nutritive and digestive elements of rich barley 
malt. Hops contain those tonic properties which both soothe and 
build up the nervous system. They induce sweet, refreshing 
sleep, while the nourishment offered by the pure extract of bar- 
ley malt, being in predigested form, is easily assimilated by the 
blood and carries in it those elements that quickly rebuild the 
delicate nervous substances and tissues. At the same time 
an appetite is created and your system is furnished the power 
to draw quicker and greater energy from what you eat. 


25 at all Druggist 
Insist upon the Original The Best Tonic 


builds up and strengthens. This liquid food in predigested form 














Chicago, Il. is welcomed by the weakest stomach. It revitalizes the nerves 
Phase Extract, The nate toate, and restores energy, while the phosphates furnished from na- 
oes a matis c m or it. ® i i i i 
strengthens the nervous system, ture’s own warehouse rebuild and revive the tired brain. 
~_ yy ey 4 Guaranteed under the National Pure Food Law. 
nasulag mothers. U. S. Serial No. 1921. 


C. B. SAUNDERS, M. D., , . os ge ie 
House Physician end Surgeon, Booklet and Picture entitled ‘Baby's First Adventure’ sent free on request. 


Emergency Hospital. PABST EXTRACT DEPT.C Milwaukee, Wis. 
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PATTERNS FOR VERY SMALL CHILDREN 


frocks and hats are all of the washable 
variety, the hats especially for summer use. 

The frocks are suitable for any season. 
The little cap is made of lawn and lace, with 
a broad beading set in the band around the face, 
and a ribbon run through it, or with slits worked 
in the lawn for the ribbon. The bonnet with 


F's the small children these little designs of 





CAP AND BONNET PATTERNS NOS. 603 AND 604. 
Price, to cents each 


shirred front is particularly smart for a little 
girl. The little stitched hat is the best kind 
of sun hat for a child. It is made of lawn or 
linen or piqué, and the crown buttons on to the 
brim, so the whole thing may be taken apart and 
laundered. The little sunbonnet has tiny flowers 
and a scalloped edge embroidered on it, or it may 
be stitched by machine instead. 

As to the little frocks, there is more choice of 
materials, but usually white lawn and linen are 
the things used for the little tots. Such models 
as Nos. 600 and 602 are very pretty made up in 





HAT AND SUNBONNET PATTERNS NOS. 605 AND 606 
Price, 10 cents each. 


white or colored linens. A little anchor de- 
sign for working on these boys’ frocks wf be 
bought of the Bazar for .10 cents. Machine 
work or a dainty vine pattern in French hand- 
work may be used on the front of No. 601. The 
frock has three groups of tucks with slits cut 
under them at the waist-line for the sash to*be 
put through if one is to be worn. If preferred, 
no sash will be used, and for very small girls 
the sash is often better omitted. A little band of 
embroidery is set on at the top of the hem. A 
very dainty trimming for such little sheer frocks 
is a simple vine design in feather-stitch—two 
lines of it interlacing—on the two front panels, 
and a feather-stitched hem at the foot. 

The little short-waisted frock, No. 599, has 
beading and a ribbon run in for trimming. It 
has tucks around the foot and a deep hem. The 
little tucks at the neck give a pretty fulness over 
the chest, and the low-cut neck and elbow sleeve 
are very comfortable for hot days. 











FOUR SIMPLE FROCK PATTERNS FOR CHILDREN. 


Sizes, 2, 3, and 4 years. 


Price, 15 cents each 
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HEY who can take an ice-cold 

Bath successfully know the 

fine, cheering, ajter-glow which 
follows it. 

But, that splendid influence on 
the Skin is impossible to many 
people whose Heart-action will not 
permit of it. 

And thus a great Health influence 
is lost to those who most need it. 

There is, however, a safe sub- 
stitute for the coldness in the water. 

That substitute is “ Resinol.” 

This Resinol is not advertised to 
the General Public, but for eleven 
years it has been extensively pre- 
scribed by Physicians in the treat- 
ment of Skin-diseases. 

“Resinol’”’ possesses some wonder- 
ful characteristics. 

Its first action is Anodyne, bring- 
ing “ Therapeutic Rest’’ to the Skin. 

Its next action is control of 
“Hyperzemia’’—or Congestion of 
Blood in the Small Vessels of the 
Skin. 

Its third action is Antiseptic, 
destroying all Bacteria or Disease- 
Germs in contact with the Skin. 

Its fourth action is that of a power- 
ful Healer and Nutrient, replacing 
affected tissue with sound Flesh and 
Fibre, while feeding the Skin through 
its pores. 

Its action is so prompt that it kills 
the Sting of a Bee in two minutes, 
stops itching instantly, allays lrrita- 


tion almost immediately, and under these con- 
ditions Heals like magic. 

For eleven years it has been prescribed, 
not only for Skin-Diseases of the most obsti- 
nate types, but for slow Sores that nothing else 
had healed, for burns, scalds, poison-ivy, and kin- 
dred ills. 

Can you conceive a finer factor to incorporate in a 
Toilet and Bath Soap? 

Soothing, Healing, Antiseptic, and Stimulating to 
the Skin like an ice-cold Bath. 

Well—that wonderful Skin-Specific is the factor 
which makes “Resinol”” Soap different from all 
others. 

“ Resinol,”’ incorporated in the Soap, not only makes 
it proof against Disease-Germs and their transmission 
from one person to others by contagion, but it makes 
it possible to enrich that Soap with Nutrients that 
would decay without the “Resinol”’ to preserve and 
sterilize them. 


3 6S 


Get a 25-cent cake of Resinol Soap and see what a 
world of comfort it will bring you. 

Bland, Soothing, Stimulating, Antiseptic, and 
Nutrient without a suggestion of druggy, “disin- 
fectant’’ odor, or sensation. 

It has the faint fragrance of genuine, old-time 
Russia Leather. 

Its lather is smooth, creamy, soft and cleansing, 
“leaving a pleasant farewell’’ after its use. 

It is delightful for Bath, Toilet, Shaving or Hair- 
washing, imparting a Satin-like texture to the Skin of 
Babe or “ Full-grown.” 

Moreover, it is sure protection against Skin-Disease 


* Contagion. 


A 25-cent cake should last you over two months. 
At all druggists. Resinol Chemical Co., Bailti- 
more, Md. 


RESINOL 
SOAP 
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SUMMER -HATS GF HAND-MADE LACE 


BY GAILLE 


hat which, with utility quite out of pro- 

portion to its apparently frivolous nature, 
occupies, with absolute fitness, an important 
place in millinery for any season. 

The lace pieces for brim and crown may be 
adjusted to such a variety of wire frames that 
any number of models may be developed from 
one given lace pattern, and the mushroom of 
one season springs up triumphantly from the 
Gainsborough of a previous date, or modifies 
itself to the less extreme lines of a broad-brim 
sailor or lingerie hat. 

Fashion has trained us to such incongruities 
that combinations of chiffon and fur no longer 
astonish us, and accordingly a lace hat is quite 
as appropriate in snow-time as in summer-time. 

Two models are given in the illustrations, and 
in each the lacework is simple in character, and 
making it will not demand great experience. 
The first is in French-Irish work, made with a 
narrow mercerized braid and stitching of No. 
30 crochet cotton. It is designed for a mush- 
room brim, as may be seen from the darts 
around the edge. These are brought together 
in fitting the lace over the frame, or they may 
be left open and a ring inserted if a flat brim 
is preferred. The crown piece is quite large, 
almost Tam-o’-Shanter in character. One may 
enlarge the brim by extending it with a band 
of velvet or other material. This extension is 
practical for either a flat or a rounded brim. 

In last month’s issue of the Bazar was pict- 
ured an Irish-lace waist, with full directions, and 
naturally instructions for the hat will embody 
some repetition for those familiar with the pre- 
vious article; but for those as yet unfamiliar 
with Irish lacework, a few hints concerning it 
are given forthwith. The work should be done 
wrong side up. Because the braid is very firm, 


Bm practical and pretty is the lace 





THE PARTS OF THE IRISH-LACE HAT. 


Price of pattern No. 102, 6° cents. 


it is necessary to baste with small stitches. The 
braid has a draw-cord on one edge, and a draw- 
thread on the other. Baste so as not to interfere 
with these, for you will want to gather the braid 


ALAN LOWE 


into position by them, for it must lie flat and 
fit- the design before beginning the stitching. 
Have the heavy cord on the outside edge of 
leaves or floral motifs, and, generally speaking, 
keep it on the outside or largest portion of 
curves, turning it when necessary to accomplish 
this end. The entire brim can be made in two 
pieces ot braid; and as extra cutting but adds 





THE HAT WHEN TRIMMED. 


labor and untidiness*in working, it is well to 
observe the proper starting-point. Taking for 
the front the two leaves which are placed below 
a little daisy form, one end of the braid will 
be seen to come close to the gores, finishing in 
a little curl. To follow over the lines of the 
pattern before commencing to baste will often 
save much unnecessary cutting, and in this 
case will lead to the braid end at corresponding 
point on the opposite side. The second piece 
likewise begins and ends with the circles at the 
base of the upright leaves near the back. The 
crown consists of one length of braid, commen- 
cing with the central flower. The sampler shows 
the background and double-mesh stitches used 
in the large open spaces. In narrow openings 
of leaves and petals use fagot-stitch. Where the 
braid is rounded into circles place a row of 
buttonhole-stitches about one-eighth inch apart, 
and then twist a thread along their top and 
draw them flat. Where the circle is very large, 
make a second row in the same manner, taking 
the stitches between those first laid. Double- 
mesh stitch also is only buttonhole. Make a 
line of loose buttonhole-stitches, return, placing 
two tight stitches in each loop. Each successive 
line consists of two close stitches set in between 
the groups of the line above. Three or four 
tight stitches may be made in each group, if 
desired. For the background begin with a line 
of buttonhole-stitches. Twist each stitch either 
by passing the needle once around it or by 
throwing the thread in front and inserting the 
needle from underneath. As many rows as space 
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THE EATON PRIZE CONTEST 


HE Eaton-Hurlbut Paper Co. Sobes rivesuse in announcing that the judges, S.S.McCLURE, 

of McClure’s Magazine; DR. EDWARD EVERETT HALE, of The Woman's Home Com- 

anion; F.N. DOUBLEDAY, of World’s Work; NORMAN HAPGOOD, of Collier’s Weekly, 

and J. S. PHILLIPS, of the American Magazine, have awarded the $1,730 in prizes for the best 
letters written on and about EATON’S HOT-PRESSED VELLUM, as follows: 


THE FIRST PRIZE........$500, in cash, to Mrs. Louise Herrick Wall, Berkeley, Cal. 


THE SECOND PRIZE..... 150, in cash, to Ann Borodel, Williamstown, Mass. 
THE THIRD PRIZE....... 100, in cash, to Mrs, T. A. Olsen, Devil’s Lake, North Dakota. 























































THE FOURTH PRIZE.... 25, in cash, to Mrs. } W. Outland, East Chattanooga, Tenn. 
THE FIFTH PRIZE...... - 25, in cash, to Effie R. Dodds, Nagasaki, Japan. 
THE SIXTH PRIZE..... .. 25, in cash, to Mrs. J. N. Cutler, Albany, New York. 


+THE SEVENTH PRIZE... 25, in cash, to Grace Margaret Gallaher, Baltimore, Md. 
THE SEVENTH ng SO in cash, to Cornelia Albright, Delaware, Ohio. 

THE CONSOLATION —Two reams of EATON’S HOT-PRESSED VELLUM, with 
envelopes to match, stamped with monogram or address, to: 
tLulu Ocillee Andrews, Farmville, Va.; tLilian M. Bowen, Constantinople, Turkey; Mrs. 
Lyman Leavitt Brewer, Titusville, N. J.; Mrs. H. S. Church, Jamaica, L. 1.; Mrs. W. D. Dick- 
inson, Burkeville, Va.; Mrs. Robert Roy Denny, San Jose, Cal.; Mrs. A. N. Dowson, Oakland, 
Cal.; Jacquette Hunter Eaton, Chicago, Ill.; Miss Mildred C, Farr, Waitsfield, Vt.; tMrs. F. L. 
E, Gauss, Montclair, N. J.; Wilhelmine Gill, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. William Grier, Montreal, 
P. Q.; Cynthia Halsey, New York; +Fanny Clark Hatch, East Northfield, Mass.; Mrs. Mary C. 
Hawkins, Canton, N. Y.; Mary F. Haydon, Falfurrias, Tex.; Mrs. J. M. Hoisington, Port Ken- 
nedy, Penn.; Mabelle S. Hooper, Danvers, Mass.; tMarian Kent Hurd, Dubuque, Ia.; tHelen 
M. Kimball, Richmond, Vt.; Carena Lee, Greeley, Colo.; Virginia M. Linn, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Emma Mantle, Louisville, Ky.; Marjorie Evelyn Maxham, American Woman's Club, Berlin, 
Germany; tFrances Denton Opdyke, Batavia, N.Y.; tValance St. J. Patriarche, Winnipeg,Can.; 
Lilian M. Potter, Cattaraugus, N.Y.; Eva Winifred Robinson, South Weymouth, Mass.; tEliza- 
beth Searle, Dowagiac, Mich.; tFlorence S. Stafford, Erie, Pa.; Miss Sallie Pate Steen, Enid, 
Okla.; Mariana M. Tallman, Providence, R. 1.; Miss Anna Aston Thomson, Orange, N. J.; Mary 
M.Watson, London, Eng.; Mary E.Whitney, Royalton, Vt.; Mrs. Gilbert Wilson, Winnipeg, Can. 


A TREMENDOUS SUCCESS te hg ony! who could appreciate it. We know 


ment of every woman who tried 
HE total number of letters received was it, whether she received a prize or not, will be 
59,681, of which 30,134 were contestants thut it is the ideal writing paper for the per- 
for the prizes. The extraordinary thing sonal correspondence of a woman of taste. 


about the contest is not only the large number 
of letters, but that the stanéard of excellence THE PRIZE LETTERS 


is sohigh. Dr. Hale, one of the judges, says: 
“I was very ey that by a mere = dent, not Do You Want to See Them ? 
knowing what I did, I accepted the commission. The prize letters are so good that they are 


1 am now ve  — that I did so, forthis mass worth reading for their own sake, apart from 
of letters which you have sent me hastaught’ the fact that they won the prizes. The first 
me a great deal as to the intelligence and spirit eight letters have been printed in full in 
of the women on whom very largely the future **Eaton’s "(our little magazine) for June,togeth- 
of America depends.” er with eee hs of those writers who gave 
It must be a comfort to every woman who permission to publish their pictures, and brief 
competed to find out that sie did not know descriptions of the writers. The letters are all 
how well she could do until she tried, forthe so long that they can’t be printed-here, but since 
letters all tell this. Those who were unsuc- everyone who reads this will want to see the 
cessful have been through a training which ae letters and pictures of the writers, a 
will be of great help to them in future contests, copy of Eaton’s for June will be mailed for two 
which are a part of our plans. Also, every 2-cent stamps. This will make it possible for 
woman who competed must have learned how everyone to read the results of one of the most 
ge a correspondence per Eaton’s Hot- remarkable contests ever held. 
ressed Vellum is. The idea of this contest Everyone who competed for these prizes has 
was to introduce Eaton's Hot-Pressed Vellum already received a copy of ‘‘Eaton’s” for June, 


EATON-HURLBUT PAPER CO., 14 Hemlock St., Pittsfield, Mass. 


+Owing to the fact that it was necessary to tpone the closing date, we have awarded addi- 
tional prizes to letters received after the original closing date, so that no letter received within 
the time first specified has been displaced by any later letter. 14 additional prizes were awarded, 





Things which are advertised are always the best. 
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requires are placed in this way, and then the 
thread is wound back along the single portions 
of the buttonholing. Midway on each bar is 
placed a picot, or close group of buttonhole 
stitches. To form this, take one turn around 
the bar, then make a buttonhole. Into this loop 
work three or four buttonhole-stitches, and then 





A GAINSBOROUGH HAT OF BATTENBERG LACE. 
Price of pattern No 103, 50 cents. 


wind along the bar. Winding will be seen to 
twist the bar back as well as following the picot. 
Ofttimes it is not necessary to make a mesh: 
only bars will be required to cross the spaces 
of the background. It is not compulsory to fol- 
low the lines of the stamping on this back- 
ground stitch, and new bars may be thrown out 
at any point when*working. A pretty way of 
finishing a hat is shown in the illustration—a 
wire frame was simply covered with tulle and 
the lace laid over this, preserving a thoroughly 
transparent appearance. Around the crown is 
a close band of forget-me-nots in various shades 
of blue, pink, and brown, while a cluster of 
tinted grasses serves as an effective substitute 
for aigrettes. Black velvet loops hang over the 
brim, resting upon the lace. The flower garland 
may be replaced with ribbon or lace, the pattern 
for which, although not illustrated, is furnished 
with that of crown and brim. A charming hat 
may thus be made entirely of lace, requiring 
very little trimming. There are endless ways of 
making up lace hats. Brims may be left trans- 
parent and entirely without facing, or veiled 
with chiffon or net. The trimming, like the 
cook-book rule for seasoning, may be “ according 
to taste.” Feathers, flowers, or ribbon, any or 
all, may be used; only a simple effect should ob- 
tain, for in itself the lace is very decorative, 
and too much trimming tends to fussiness, 
rather than fashion. 


Crown and brim pieces for-a Gainsborough are 
developed in Battenberg lace. It will be no- 
ticed that the brim is decidedly wider on one 
side. This is made in accordance with models 
which may be turned up at this point to give 
a foundation for feathers, and it may be placed 
at either the right or the left side. The design is 
of water-lilies and leaves, and the background 
is sufficiently open to throw out the pattern in 
strong relief. A close linen fancy braid is used 
for this, and moderateiy fine thread for the 
stitchery. The background is of twisted bars 
and spider-webs, and the edge shows bars of 
buttonholing joining rings. The bars are worked 
over three straight stitches; those on the out- 
side have picots—in the centre. To make these, 
insert the needle through the buttonholing, 
wind the thread twelve times around it, evenly, 
but not tight; hold the windings with thumb 
and finger of left hand and pull through, always 
holding them, for if the coil slips it makes an 
ugly knob. In the lilies are buttonhole bars, 
then fagotting, and in the outermost petals a 
retty variation of buttonhole mesh called Bra- 

zon point.- The sampler shows a row of loose 
buttonhole-stitches, and returning five close 
stitches worked into each. The third line re- 

ats the first, the fourth repeats the second. 

n the leaves is the same double-mesh stitch 
which is shown in the Irish sampler. Linen 
thread and the spreading of the loops account 
for its different appearance. 

To attach either stiff paper or enamel cloth 
to the wrong side of pattern will insure a 
smooth and even surface, simplifying and im- 
proving any lacework. 

The patterns for the lace-work of these two hats 
may be bought from the Bazar, and materials 
may be ordered also if desired. The working 
pattern is the usual stamped muslin design. The 
price for this pattern for the Irish lace hat is 
60 cents, and with all materials—braids and 
cotton—for making the lace part of the hat the 
price is $2, including enough for the crown band 
—the part hidden by the flowers on the finished 
hat illustrated. - 





THE LACE STITCHES USED. 


For the Renaissance lace hat pattern alone 
the price is 50 cents, and, including braids, etc., 
it is $1 75. . 

The wire frames for such hats may be bought 
from any milliner, and very little skill is needed 
to put the hats together over the frame, while 
the result is most effective. 
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Physicians Urge the Use of “Sanitaire” Beds 














IRON BEDS@F=—> $2 TO $25 


DON’T SLEEP ON UNHEALTHFUL BEDS 


HE bed of cleanliness and ity, of portent hygienic, restful 
sleep, is a “ Sanitaire” “ Sanitai Beds are made of 
iron, with a surface as hard and anesth and brilliant as 

lished marble, No dust nor disease-germs nor vermin can find 
Fodgment in a “Sanitaire” Bed. Every point is penetrable by 
fresh air and sunlight. 

The * “open- -faced" design of “Sanitaire” Beds, their simplicity 
and purity and self-ventilating structure, have the most important 
influence on health. It is extremely easy to keep every inch of a 

“Sanitaire’ Bed exquisitely clean, for the surface of “Sanitaire 
Beds requires nothing more than simply wiping with a damp cloth. 

Every “Sanitaire "’ Bed is made with studied attention to hygienic 
construction, strength and beauty of line and finish. Compare a 
dazsling “ Snow White" or “‘ Sanitaire Gold” metal “Sanitaire” Bed 
with the dark, heavy, cumbersome structure of a wooden bed. 
Compare them with other metal beds and you will see the differ- 
ence ata glance. 

“Sanitaire” Beds, with ple who value absolutely healthful 
conditions of home living, have relegated wooden beds to the un- 
hygienic and uncleanly period of “bed curtains.” “Sanitaire” 
means the beds for every up-to-date home. No more “dust under 
the mattress!" No more _—s Some and other phases of a lowered 
phy sical condition brought by sleeping in wooden beds. 

‘Sanitaire” Beds are SAN TAR now, and always will be abso- 
Iitely so. They are also so beautifully proportioned, artistic in 
design and finely finished, as to more than satisfy the taste for 
attractive furniture. 

“Sanitaire” Beds hove no gaping coosin, joints and crevices in 
which dust, germs and vermin collect, like other beds. 


THE NEW “SANITAIRE”’ BED FACTORY 


E have shown above a bird's-eye view of the new “Sanitaire” 
Metal Bed factory—the new home of the “Sanitaire” Beds— 
one of the largest and finest factories in the world. 

Every modern mechanical device and machine has been installed. 
Every time-saving, labor-saving feature has been adopted. This 
explains the superior quality, and makes possible the low prices of 

Sanitaire" Beds. “‘Sanitaire"’ Beds cost only $2.00 to $25.00, Our 
ideals in this great factory are cleanliness and good health for our 
employes, and “Sanitaire” Beds and good health for our customers. 


‘**SANITAIRE” BEDS ARE SOLD BY. 
REPUTABLE DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


We guarantee “ Sanitaire” Beds through your own dealer for ten 
years’ use, 

We have shown in this adv ertisement only two styles of our large, 
exclusive line of designs in ‘‘Sanitaire"’ metal beds. Our illustrated 
booklet contains detailed description of our entire line. Ask for 
the “Sanitaire"’ metal bed, and look for our trade-mark shown 
above before buying. 


A WORD ABOUT SUBSTITUTION 


Many unscrupulous dealers will try to sell you an iron bed that 
they claim is “ just as good” as a “Sanitaire” metal bed. Beware 
of these dealers. Insist on getting what you ask for, and be sure 
to ask for a “Sanitaire” Guaranteed Metal Bed. 

Leek for our “Guarantee Price Tag.” You will find it 
bearing our trade-mark on genuine “Sanitaire” Metal Beds. 


Free Offer to Readers of HARPER’S BAZAR 


We will send you our illustrated booklet, entitled 
“HOW TO SLEEP WELL,” written by ELLEN DEAN WADE, M.D., FREE 





C7 WRITE US FOR IT, if you are interested in your health. 


Remember that SANITAIRE BEDS are sold by more than 4000 reputable dealers in the United States and foreign countries 
dealer does not have them in stock, write us, giving us his name, and we will see that 
FREE—Send to-day for our BOOKLET; it tells how to sleep well, about healthfu 


Sanitaire Guaranteed Metal Beds, where you can examine them. 


If your 
yen are supplied without delay. 
beds, etc. We will also tell you where to go to see 


SIMPLY ADDRESS A POSTAL NOW, while you are thinking of these wonderful healthful and satisfactory beds 


MARION IRON & BRASS BED CO., 1159 Sanitaire Ave., Marion, Ind., U.S.A. 
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LETTERS FOR MARKING HOUSEHOLD LINEN 


ing is shown here. The letters are two 
inches high. Any letter of the alphabet 
may be bought for 10 cents. Each letter is per- 
forated on heavy parchment, and may be used 


A NEW style of scroll letters for linen-mark- 





MONOGRAM DESIGN NO. 727. 


Price, in any combination of three letters, 50 cents up to three 
inches high; 75 cents up to six inches high 


over and over as many times as you wish. 
Powder for stamping goes with the pattern. 
The monograms are designed to order, the style 
of design being shown here. The price for a 
perforated monogram is 50 cents, in any size 
from one to three inches high, and from three 
to six inches high, it is 75 cents, in either style. 
These monograms and letters are suitable for 


MONOGRAM DESIGN NO. 723, 


Price in any combination of three letters, 50 cents up to three 
inches high; 75 cents up to six inches high 


marking household linen. The initials are the 
proper size for towels, table-cloths, or, as single 
letters, they could be used on table napkins. 
The monograms can be designed and perforated 
in as many sizes as desired, to match. 




















ALPHABET FOR MARKING LINEN. 
Each letter is two inches high Single letters, perforated, with powder, 10 cents 
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Harper's BAZAR PATTERNS 


IN_THIS NUMBER 


Purchasers of patterns are especially cautioned to be sure to mention size of pattern required in ordering by mail. 





Cur Paprer PaTTERNS—Empire Summer Gown, No. 595, 50 cents; Jacket, No, 596, 25 cents; Cape, 
No, 597, 25 cents; Jumper, No. 598, 15 cents; Skirt, No. 598, 25 cents; Frocks, Nos. 599, 600, 601, 
602, 15 cents each; Caps and Hats, Nos. 603, 604, 605, 606, 10 cents each, 


Lace Hats, Irish-lace Pattern, No. 102, 60 cents; Renaissance-lace Pattern, No, 103, 50 cents; Lace 


Stole for Gown No. 595, Pattern for Bruges or Maltese Lace, No. 104, 75 cents; for Irish Lace, 
Pattern No. 105, 75 cents, “ 


Stencils, cut by the Designs shown on Pages 598, 599, and 600: No. 106, Rose Design, $1.00; 
No. 107, Butterfly, 50 cents; No. 108, Daisy, 75 cents; No. 109, Conventional Flower, 50 cents; 


No. 110, Small Poppy, 50 cents; No, 111, Large Poppy, ‘$1. oo; No, 112, Japanese Design, 50 cents§ 
No, 113, Pond Lily, 75 cents, 


NEW AND OLD PATTERNS 


Each month several new cut paper garment patterns are issued, and you 
will always find on this page a list of these. Usually several patterns for 
embroidery or lace work are published also, and these will be found listed, 
with prices, here. For patterns issued in the past, and illustrated in past num- 
bers of the Bazar, please consult the catalogue, which will be sent free on 
request. A new catalogue is ready, in which only the patterns numbered 
from 500 up are included. Any garment patterns with numbers lower than 
500, illustrated in earlier catalogues, are now for sale at 10 cents each, but 
in many cases we have not a complete line of sizes, and we do not intend to 
re-order. Embroidery patterns are not included in this reduction of price. 


SPECIAL PATTERNS 


The Bazar does not have patterns of all garment designs illustrated. 
Those only are chosen as seem especially well suited to general use among 
women of taste. When you see among the fashion illustrations any gown of 
which you would like a pattern, look first in the back pages of that number 
and see if this gown is illustrated there as a cut paper pattern. If not, write 
to us and we will tell you whether it is to be issued later, and, if not, what 
the price of a special pattern would be. In general this price is $2.00 for 
a waist or skirt, and $2.50 for a child’s costume. These are cut to your 


measure as carefully as a dressmaker cuts a gown. A week or ten days 
must be allowed for cutting such a pattern. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


In ordering patterns, buyers are cautioned to be careful to mention size of bust and waist for a 
coat or waist, and waist and hips when ordeting a skirt; also to write clearly the name and address, 


























\l HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, N. Y. 
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SPECIAL WAIST. No. 513 


This beautiful Lingerie Waist is made of the finest quality of Mercerized 
Batiste, with handsomely embroidered Val. insertion front and Pin-Tucked 
Val. insertion yoke, with trimmed tucked collar and cuffs. Open back. All 
sizes, 32 to 44. A waist retailed in New York Department Stores at $3.00. &» 


Our Special $1-65 10 cents extra for postage. 
Price 


2 Waists, 20 cents extra. 
3 or more, 25 cents extra. 


F RE ra Our handsome 34- page and cover 1907 Catalogue illustrating and describing 161 

of the newest Spring and Summer Metropolitan Styles in Woman's Dress, sent 
free upon request. Shown in the catalogue are:—25 Tailor-made suits—20 silk shirt- waist and 
jumper suits —40 separate skirts—5 silk coats—10 cloth coats—5 Cravenette rain coats—5 Satin 
Rubber rain coats—6 lace and net waists—13 silk waists—28 lawn waists—7 Mercerized Sateen 
and Heatherbloom Taffeta underskirts and 7 Taffeta silk underskirts. Samples of cloth sent free. 
Fit and satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Express prepaid to all parts of the U.S. except 
on special numbers in waists and endeselictn, as shown in our catalogue and marked postage extra. 


AMERICAN CLOAK & SUIT CO., Dept. c, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper's Bazar. 
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“GB This trade mark is sewn on the end of every genuine Ostermoor. 


There are Ostermoor mattresses that have been in constant use 
three hundred and sixty-five days a year for a quarter of a century. 
Their owners never cry ‘‘Enough’’—we have their letters. 

A good night’s rest, daily and Sunday, is dui// (not stuffed) in every 


Ostermoor Mattress 


It’s the material, the construction, the tufting, the furnishing, the 
general ‘‘know-how”’ and something else. 
If you are a/ all interested, let us send you full particulars in our 


144-PAGE BOOK MAILED FREE 


Ve have 2,500 Ostermoor dealers. If we 
er, a dealer in your place, we will send his 
name—if not, we will ship by express pre- 
paid on shirty nights’ free trial—money back 
if you want it. 



















— a - nid Ask us for the name of the 
Express Charges Prepaid! (.:-rmoor dealer in your vicin- 
4 ft. 6 in. wide, 45tbs. $15.00 ity; he will show youa mattress 
4 tt. wide, 40 Ibs. = 13.35) with the Ostermoor name and 
3 ft. 6 in, wide, 35 tbs. 11,70) Zaicl, Be sure to look for our 
3 ft. wide, 30 Ibs. 10.00) name and trade mark sewn on 
2 ft. 6in. wide, 25 Ibs. 8.35) tie end. Mattress shipped, ex- 

All 6 ft. 3 inches long press paid by y same day 

Pheck is recet you 
In two parts 6c. extra. ved, if you order 
of us by mail, 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY 
153 Elizabeth Street, New York 
Canadian Agency: Alaska Feather & Down Co., Ltd., Montreal 


























DISSOLVENE ||| Ferthe Woman Who Cares! 


Rubber Something to close the placket seeurcly. Never gaps. (Can't unhook. 
/S TO CLOSE, pull up th 
Garments AAR, 6 Sap te 


For the Prevention 
and the Reduction of 


SUPERFLUOUS FLESH 


The only harmless and effectual method. Phenome- 
nally successful. Kecommended by Physicians. Made 


& TO OPEN, pull apart the 
skirt as if no Pastener 
were there. 

Works instantaneously. 

A PULL AND IT’S DONE. 

















in Coats, Pants, Belts, &c., for Men and Women, reduc- 
ing the flesh only where desired, without effort or incon- B I G Cc A s H COM M I Ss Ss I O N S 
venience. - Being a new article, we offer exceptional inducements bo agente, 
? fit o-d f fo o t t 
Write To-day for lilustrated Booklet bse . rad a ainiels Wemiier sia ae a I send’ you FREE our 
itt Support 
DISSOLVENE CO.., 18 H West 34th St. ne We il ghadly refund your money if you do not admit that it is 
(adj. Waldorf-Astoria), New York City the Gent thing you over caw. Weits quick 
Rubber face marks, for removing all impurities, $5 Automatic Hook & Eye Co. fapuce. "x? 











-« THE... Firtinc Her Own Back 


Pneumatic Dress Form 


when inflated in your waist lining 


REPRODUCES 
YOUR EXACT FIGURE 


Upon it you can make your own gowns, or 
have them made by ed Modiste, without the 
tiresome “trying-on ” 

One form will serve an ‘antive ‘family. When 
not in use, collapse and pack in the box base. - 
Send for Booklet “PF"—it’s free 

Endorsed by leading fashion authorities. 


Maxine Elliott <°o 0 2°22 


for me without one groan of fatigue.” 








See YOUKSELF As 
Oruens See You 





PNEU FORM CO., 156 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


Things which are advertised-are always the best. 
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We want every “Good Housekeeper” to 


Test STILBOMA at our Risk 


STILBOMA 


0 cents a year 


The Stilboma Manufacturing Co., 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Meferences 
Cleveland Trust Com; 
Dime Savings & Bank 

CLEVELANI 
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+ Send for it to- 
99 
-2| aHot Porch” day ana team 
7s how Vudor 
B a er Porch Equipment will make your porch as 
ms 3 = comfortable and-inviting as the one in the 
“Seg: | picture. 


pn, aa we Dudor = 


=| Porch Shades 


completely exclude the sun’s rays, yet the 
people within can enjoy every breeze that blows. The porch is in cool, mellow shadow, and 
you can see everybody passing, but no one outside can see you. 
Made of Linden Wood Fibre and Seine Twine, durable and weatherproof, stained 
in harmonious, lasting colors. Any porch can be equipped at from $2.00 to $10.00. 


are built on the “made-to wear” principle. The supporting cords are fastened direct 
Vudor Hammocks to a Rock Elm spreader, asis alsothe body. This gives double the life to the Vudor 
Hammock, as it is especially strong where other hammocks are especially weak. Vudor Hammocks sell at $3.00 
and $4.00 and are guaranteed to wear twice as long as any other hammock on the market. 


. like the one the lady is sitting in, in the picture, are luxury itself. Can be 
Vador Chair Hammocks, adjusted to any angle; and instantly hung up out of the way when not in use. 


Vudor Chair Hammocks afford the most comfortable, most durable and simplest resting pl ever devised for use 
on the porch. If your dealer doesn’t carry them, we'll express you one prepaid on receipt of $3.50 

CAUTION—Inferior products—bamboo shades, which let in the sun and do not retain their shape or color, and 
cheaply constructed hammocks are sometimes sold by unscrupulous-dealers as Vudor goods. Look for the 
Vador trademark on an aluminum plate on every genuine Vudor Shade or Chair Hammock and on the label sewed 
on every Vudorhammock. It means quality in porch equipment and it’s there for your protection. Vudor porch 
shades are the only ones that really do shade. ‘ 


Prepare now for the hot summer—write for our free booklet, 
“How to Cool a Hot Porch,” and name of nearest Vudor dealer. 


HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION, 27 McKey Boulevard, Janesville, Wisconsin 
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IMPERIAL | 
Smyrna Rugs | 


Pattern 9818 Tan. 


he bride 
feels a deli- 
cious thrill of 
joy when the 
present is of 
silver, of ta- 
ble-ware that 
S she will use 
Athroughout 
her married 
life, and leave 
to her chil- 
dren. 

She is for- 
tunate if the 
service is 
marked “R. 
we. oe &. 
Sterling.” 

She is al- 
most as lucky 
if she gets 
plated ware, 
but in this case 
each piece must be marked 
a 1835 R. WALLACE” 
wif it is to give the 
greatest possible 
service. 

This is be- 
cause the 
only brand of 

plated ware that 
receives “* Sterling 
silver care’’ in the making is 








Twenty-six Different Sizes, from 18 x 36 inches to 12x 18 feet 
Up stairs and down—before the door, the bureau. the || 
washstand and by the bedside. In the halls, the living- 
rooms and before the hearth—one and all call for rugs in 
special sizes. 

There's an “Imperial” Smyrna for every floor space. 

More than this—many of the splendid ‘ Imperial ‘. pat- 
terns are produced in the entire range of sizes 

Foyer and reception-room—all rooms ning one upon 
the other—even the long and narrow lway—can have 
an “Imperial” of the same design and coloring. 

Prices according to size, $3.75 to $75.00. 

*Imperials” may be had in fine Oriental and many other 
effects. They are seamless and reversible—two wearing || 
surfaces. Absolutely all wool, Every genuine Im \ 
jal” has the letters I. S. R. woven in the selvage 1 
ld by 10,000 dealers in the United States. 1] | 

Send for booklet “Art and Utility,” showing 1 
“Imperials”’ in exact coiors. | 


WwW. @ J. SLOANE | 


Sole Distributing Agents Established 1843 
886 Broadway, New York City jj} 

















18395 
R-WALLACE 
SILVER PLATE . 
that resists wear 





Your dealer can show you a number 
of exquisite patterns in silver plate that 
resists wear. Dgan’t forget the word 

resists’? when you ask him. 


YOUR LITTLE ROSEBUD A postal card from you to R. Wallace & 
meeds Mennen’s Powder---a sure relief for S f 2 
Priekly Ment, Chafing, Suabere. etc. Put up in ons Mfg. Co., Box 18, Wallingford, Conn., 
non-refillable box bearing Mennen's face. $ : sé , 
everywhere or by mail 25 cents. Sample Free. will bring you free, d book, The Story of 

Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs Silverware and How to Take Care of It 

Act, June 30, 1906---Serial No. 1542. 

ennen Co., Newark, N. J. 
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Pretty Clothes 
for Children 





“I think my two girls, one 15 and one 9, are two 
of the prettiest dressed children in our neighborhood, 
and I owe it to Diamond Dyes. By making over my 
clothes and using Diamond Dyes I make them bright, 
fre -sh- looking clothes 7 can have more clothes my- 
self.” Mrs. A. J. Travers, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Diamond Dyes Will Do It 


Diamond Dyes are an invaluable economy in all 
such problems. They can be used in so many ways 
and with such good effect to color hats, feathers, rib- 
bons, and laces. You can easily get the new shades 
to make your hat match your dress at a cost next to 


nothin, 

Don % t be deceived, or led to believe by either un- 
scrupulous dealers or as advertisements that 
Wool and Silk (animal material); Cotton and Linen 
(vegetable material); and Mixed Goods (in which 
vegetable material generally predominates) can be 
dyed equally well with the same dye. 

These different fabrics are differently affected by 
contact with dye solutions. They require different 
dyes. For any one dye to have the same effect on 
these different fabrics is chemically impossible. 


Diamond Dyes make . 
Home Dyeing Scientific 


REMEMBER! Diamond Dyes will insure your suc- 
cess because they are the only dyes which put home 
dyeing on a scientific basis, by furnishing one class 
of dyes for Wool, Silk, and combinations of Wool and 
Silk; and another class of dyes for Cotton, Linen, and 
those combinations in which Cotton or Linen generally 
predominates. 

Of course, it sounds easy to trust to chance and use 
one dye for all materials; but, for success, if you are 
dyeing Cotton, Linen, or Mixed Goods, ask for Diamond 
sty Cotton. If you are dyeing Wool or Silk, ask 
for Diamond Dyes for Wool. 


Free Samples of Dyed Cloth 


Send us your name and address (be sure to mention 
your dealer’s name and tell us whether he sells Dia- 
mond Dyes) and we will send you a copy of the 
famous Diamond Dye Annual, a copy of the Direc- 
tion Book, and 36 samples of dyed cloth, all free. 
Address 


WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., Burlington, Vt. 


ft 


Strong's Arnica 
Tooth Soap 





! 


F 
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“Most picturesque thing I saw in 
America.”—Herbert Spencer. 


All that you want to know about the beauties 
of this loveliest of waters and its wealth of accom- 
modations set forth in 


“A Summer Paradise” 


Issued by the Delaware & Hudson, the Short- 
est, Quickest and Best Line between New York 
and Montreal, and the standard route to the 
Adirondacks, with train service of superb excellence. 

Mailed on receipt of 5 cents postage. 

Treats also of numerous other resorts of cool 

Northern New York. 


A. A. HEARD, Gen’l Pass. Agt., Albany, N. Y. 


N. Y. City Offices, 
171 BROADWAY. 134 BROADWAY. 





When writing to advertisers 


kindly mention Harper's Bazar. 
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WORN BY OVER A MILLION 
WOMEN 


PAT. DEC. 5, 1899. 
* The Name is on the Buckles” 


Improves Every 
Figure 


Perfect Supporter with Dress or 
Negligee. Hygienic, Antiseptic, 
endorsed by leading physicians, 
physical culturists, ladies of fashion, 


Guarantee with each i 
For All Women, For All Wear. Price 50c and 
up. in many styles. At reliable dealers or 
AGENTS FOR U. S., 
ARTHUR FRANKENSTEIN & CO. 
512-516 Broadway, New York 
Booklet “Supporter Dangers,” about the un- FREE 





known troubles of imperfect Hose Supporters, 
eee eg mie he ag a Sat 
The A Boon for the Stout. 
Worn with or without a Corset. 
Kal Women marvel at results. 
pare Particulars mailed. 








a 








Smartness, Fashion and Economy are 
represented in 


KERR Skirts 
$5.28 


Buys a $10.00 Skirt. 


The skirts we make at this 
price are MAN-TAILORED 
te your own individual meas 
urements and are posi- 
tively the most advanced 
in style and fabric sold 
by this well-known es- 
tablishment, 

We prepay express 
charges to all parts of 
the United Staces. 

You assume no respon- 
sibility whatever in or- 
dering from us, as wé 
furnish you an uncondi 
tional guaranty of perfect 
fit and faultless tailoring—if you are not satisfied in every 
way we return your money or make you a new skirt. 

The directions for measuring are very simple, and if 
followed out will insure a perfect fit. 

Catalog, samples and measuring blanks for home meas 
urement sent upon request. 

Write to-day. 


FRANK J. KERR, 121 S. Mth St., Phila., Pa. 
We have no branches Mall Orders Filled 






This charming moaet fs out a sugges- 
tion of our wide range of styles 














““Stielweld”’ 


SHEARS 


the kind that stay sharp cut with- 
out “chewing” or “‘pinching”’; cut 
clear to their sharp points, and cut 
cleanly, through both stiff and 

silky materials because of the per- 

fect and permanent alignment of 

their sharp, hard blades, 

Each pairis tested during every 
step of manufacture by methods 
made rigid by §9 years’ uncom- 
promising standard. Materials 
and workmanship positively un- 
surpassed. Wiss dealers will 
replace, free of charge, any 
shears returned defective or 
unsatisfactory. ; 

Tailors and dressmakers 
have used them for generations, 
because they know that one 
pair of Wiss Shears equals * 
many pairs of ordinary 
ones, in life and efficiency. 

Try Wiss Shears in your 
household. 


«Pointed Sharpness” 
Instructive Free Booklet 


Write for it to find how 
to select shears that give 
service and satisfaction 
always. Shows 150 Wiss 
styles and prices, and 
describes interesting 
method of manufacture. 

If your dealer can’t supply you 
with Wiss Shears, send us his 
name and address, and we will 
see that you are supplied. 


J. WISS & SONS CO. 
1339 Littleton Av. 
Newark, N. J. 
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Aching Feet 


cause Nervousness 
and Headaches 


You would understand why if you could see | | 
the inside of your shoe with your foot in it. 
At every step your foot 
bends—the sole of your | 
shoe bends scarcely at all. 
This continual rubbing | 
makes your feet burn 
—throb—ache ; and 
—it strains your 
















» ~~ -f 
> “The Red whole nervous sys f 
Cross Shoe tem, for the little 
bends with nerve-cells in your 

the foot** feet form nerve trunks 





that extend all the way up the lower limbs to 
the drain. Your head throbs! Trifles irritate | 
you! You feel «tired out’? without knowing | 
the cause! It all comes from the feet. 

In the Rep Cross Sok there is no irritation | 
and no strain. The sole, though of regulation | 
thickness, % flexible—it bends when the foot 
bends. The leather is tanned by a special pro- 
cess that preserves all its life and_efasticity. | 
While affording ample protection and support, 
the shoe moves with the foot like a glove with | 
the hand. It is absolutely comfortable, and it re- 
lieves the dangerous strain on the nervous system. 
** Can't praise them enough ** 

** Words cannot express what Red Cross Shoes are. 





| One must wear them to appreciate them.” 


Mrs. A. P, Warman, 112 Chestnut Ave., Trenton, N. J. 








7 ug 
bends 
with the Feat” 






No. 156—Red Cross 
Patent Colt Court 


, Tie £3.50 
Made inieal/ fashionable lass. All Teatbers.~ 
Our free booklet, **Women To-day,”’ shows the new 
r Springstyles 2WriieFor it. 

nbaiiog dealers keep the Red Cross, If | 
Ours doesn’t, we will gladly send yow the 
Baitie of one who does. Or, we will supply | 
ou direct, fit guaranteed. If ‘this trade-mark. | 
with the mame Krobn, Fechbeimer @ Co. 
is not stamped on the sole of the shoe shown 
| you, don’t buy. Imitations have neither the style nor wear- | 
ing qualities of the Red Cross. Oxfords, $3.50; High 


Shoes, $4.00. 
KROHN, FECHHEIMER A CO. 
§07-§27 Dandridge Street, Cincinnati, 
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Important Notice 


ow TO. 


Subsctibiers fos 


| Harper’s Bazar 





the summer months 


We feceive” fréth‘.subscribers 


for HARPER’S BAZAR 
many thousand notices of 
change of address. _ 

@ In order that no number 
of the BAZAR may fail to 
reach you at your new ad- 
dress, the publishers request 
(because of the vast recent 
increase in circulation) that 
you send in your notice of 
change of address (clearly 
written—full name, street 
number, city and state) be- 
fore the 5th of the month 
previous to your moving, 
stating definitely with what 
number of the BAZAR you 
wish the change to begin. 
All such notices should be 
addressed to 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 
Franklin Square, New York City, N. Y. 











When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper's Bazar. 
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hace J enon 
your ectionery, 

3 look for the Necco Seal—the mark of 

e . ‘e 43 goodness and wholesomeness. Over five hun- 

S 3 dred different kinds of best confectionery are made 
YWEETS “@ and sold under this seal, which is placed on every 

7 if box for your guidance and protection. Thehigh stand- 
ard of these five hundred varieties is fully represented by 


enor ((oediates 


a revelation of the confectioner's art. Their many deli- 
cious flavors are daintily concealed by a coat of rich 
chocolate. The best assurance of the true whole- 
someness of Necco Sweets is that they conform 
to all the requirements of the Pure Food Laws. 
That you may be convinced of the fine quality 
tp Rg gt 
cae on oe ct 
sent postpaid 














Obestum 
is the 
Practical 
Shade 
Cleaner 















and atreng, straight, flat back de- 
veloped ir by aed te walk with Clean 


Glascock’s Baby-Walker Your 
Endorsed by physicians as a practical 


and perfect physical developer for chil- Window 


dren. Inita = - sit, stand, Jame of 
walk. “Cushioned-spring supported.” 

Adjustable. Insist upon a Shades 

cock’s Walker,” thestandard. It | 


keeps the baby clean and safe. at Home 
Special sizes for cripples. Buy of your 
dealer if possible, or direct if he hasn't 
“Glascock’s Walker.” Write to-day for 
illustrated descriptive catalogue, FREE. 


GLASUOCK BROS, MFG. CO., 655 Factory St., Muncie, Ind, 


s 

Pony Rigs for | 
Boys and Cirls 
Nothing else could give your children so | 
much pleasure. Our Tony Pony vehicles, all 
styles, strong, roomy, safe, combine best ma- 
terial, original designs, expert workmanship— 
nobby and durable. OUR PONY FARM 
is the best stocked in the West. Prompt 

shipments. Illustrated catalogue free. 


Patented 














Michigan Kugsy Ge., 276 Office Bidg., Kalamazoo. Mich, 









It will 

clean your shades 

thoroughly and make them 

hook onde pam — is.soft, white, clean to handle, 
is as if cleaning with a sponge. One package will 

testimonials clean nso Ligeia sh ‘ 

0 nl ce $1.00 per package prepaid 


Descriptive Folder on Application 
1896 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich __-. WILLIAM W. ROBINSON, 254 W. 62nd St., Chicago, Ill. 
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ALL KINDS OF 


Keine, Dress aid 


SIX SHAPES and TEN SIZES 














| fortable. 


De not drag on the muscles of the back, dut are 
ag 


@ support. 


merchant or direct. C . 
blue. Kindly give waist measure. 


should never be used. Made in white and flesh colors, vari- 

Ask for our booklet of Elastic Dress Acc ies when ordering. = styles. Write ry! new illustrated booklet and convinc- 
ng testimonials. Al e- d mailed in plain, 
A. STEIN & €O., Sele Mfrs., 326 West Congress St., CHICAGO a, not sold by r corset dealer, write us. 





supporters 
that absolutely improve y"> 
every figure. . 


with or without corsets. 


sive imported corset and are 
adjustable to any front effect. Always com- 


Price, Mercerized 30 cents, Satin $1.00, from 


The best KINDS are . 
FPEATHERW EIGHT, 
GEM DOUBLE COVERED, 
SWAN and JUNO 


EACH KIND HAS A REASON. 
WOMEN DIFFER PHYSICALLY. 
A trial will show you which kind is best 
adapted to your physical make-up. 
Every pair contains a guarantee slip. 


If you buy shields large enough and sew 


them In properly, we will be responsible 
for the result. 


They can be washed and ironed and sterilized, 
Write for our Dress Shield Book, it Is worth reading, and sent free on application. 


FULL DRESS SHAPE 


I. B. KLEINERT RUBBER COMPANY 
_ 721 723 725 727 BROADWAY: 


ATTACHABLE SHAPE 





New YORK _ 





The only su 





May be worn either 






Give the effect of an expen- ee | 


our 
Colors, white, black, piak or 














HH, Pneumafic 
| Bust Forms. 
i ie ea ere he 


beither a nor touch reveals their 
Worn with or without corsets. 





the they are indispensable. 
Remember, padding breeds rms and disease and 


envelo 
HEN DERSO ERSON & HENDERSON, Dept. 1, Buffalo, N. ¥. 











lama 


Graham’s 


Ina . natural way Kosmeo cleanses 
the the blood 
ay ge = mage Be 
ness, wrinkles, 


Tt protects the skin from tan 
For men’s use after shaving it promptly 


_ Price 50 Cents. is ne basaiininten pesioall 
A Sample Box and Kosmeo Book Free 


Mrs. Gervaise Graham, 1477 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 





When writing to advertisers kindly mention Harper’s Bazar. 




















(Natural Flavor) 


food Products 


Quality Counts 


It is the quality of Libby’s Relishes that make 
even an ordinary meal a most delightful repast. 


Mixed Pickles Tomato Catsup 

Salad Dressing Chow Chow 
are a few of the delicious products prepared by Libby's chefs 
in the great white enameled kitchens. 


Among other appetizing Natural Flavor Food Products, 
ready for immediate serving, are Peerless Dried Beef, Vienna 
Sausage, Baked Beans, Corned Beef Hash, etc. 


A supply of Libby’s delicious Food Products should be in 
every home to meet the unexpected emergency. 
Your grocer has them and you should insist on having Libby's. 


The new 84-page booklet “How to Make Good 
Things to Eat,” gives many delightful recipes for 
luncheon, dinners and evening spreads that every 
housewife will appreciate. It is sent free on request. 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 
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A Kodak Story 


of the Baby—a serial story from the Teddy Bear days, through childhood 
and school days until home ties are broken—such a story has the charm of, 
human interest, the interest that endures. 

And_ it’s an easy story to record, for the Kodak works at the bidding of 
the merest novice. There is no dark-room for any part of Kodak work, it’s 
all simple. Press the button—do the rest—or leave it to another—just as 


you please, 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
ies at in Ge Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 




















